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THE PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT AT LA STARZA, 

ARIANO IRPINO 

(Plates I and II) 

A short note published in 1925 in the BulUttwo di Paletnologia Italiana (vol. xlv, 
p. 253) briefly recorded the discovery of prehistoric material during quarrying for 
gypsum near Ariano five years previously. A footnote to an article by Rellini three 
years later’ was a little more explicit. The finds, irom collapsed caves at the foot 
of a hill, were largely of the Apennine Culture of the Bronze Age with some painted 
Neolithic ware. The same statement is repealed almost word for word in Rellini’a 
Lc Piii Aniica Ceramua Dipinia in Itaiia, p. 75. Then in 1950, in an article on the 
prehistoric co l lections in the Museo Nazionale di Napoli,* Buchner vyrote a 
short paragraph which attracted far less attention than it deserved. It recorded 
that in material sent in from the quarry between 1920 and 1938 impressed and 
scratched neolithic pottery was also present. 

My interest was aroused by the richness of the Apennine finds and by the iact 
that they seemed to be so Ectle known. Dr. Buchner told me that the ate itself 
had never been studied. A visit in early February 1956 was cut very short by a 
snow-storm, but an hour and a half was sufficient to convince me of its possibilities. 
Accordingly permission was asked from, and granted by, Professor Maluri, Supers 
intendent of Antiquities for Campania, and the owner, Sig. A. Oambacorta of 
Ariano, for a surface investigation, to both of whom, as well as to Dr. Buchner, I 
wish to express my grateful thanks. The investigation was carried out between 
29 September and 8 October following, with the valuable assistance of my mother, 
the following being a report of the results. 

I. TOPOGRAPHY 

At the northern edge of the province of Avelliao and 25 km- due cast of 
Benevento, rises the prominent hill-top crowned by the small town of Ariano Irpino. 
Between the hills around it, those above Buonalbe^o and Castelfranco and those 
behind Savignano di Puglia, all above 800 m., is a triangle of rolling hilly country 
between 400 and 600 m. above sea-level. It can hardly be described as a basin, 
since the western part is droned by the Miscano into the Calore and the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, the eastern is cut into more deeply by the Gervaro, draining into the Adriatic. 
Only in one place north of Catanzaro, in the toe of Italy, does the Apennine water¬ 
shed drop CO a lower level than here, 564 as against 591 m.; that exception is the 
pass near Vinchiaturo, Campobasso. Its suitability as a trans-peninsular route is 
enhanced by the t>vo valleys already mentioned, which open directly into Campania 
and northern Apulia respectively. The modem road and railway from Naples to 
Fo^a both cross it- 

Ncar the south-west comer of this triangle, an outcrop of gypsum rises through 
the earthy cover to form a prominent hill, practically the only break in the otherwise 

^ SylUUinff ?gUin«Ugia JlaUaia (hereailer xlviii, 1928. p. 28. 

* AtKitd di Sema Pre^riekt, v, idSO, p. 98. 
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smooth contours of the area. It is further cut off by two streams, La Starza to the 
north and MiscaneUo to the west, which join immediately after pasang the hill and 
in turn flow into the Miscano a Idlometre beyond. It is a naturally defended site, 
the only one for some considerable distance. That it was occupied in prehistoric 
times seems thus less siuprising than that, fortunately for the prehistorian, the 
occupation ceased finally during the Iron Age.* 


* QuArryiTKB rcpomd to me Ui« dbeoverr ud 
immedute desiroetioo some yean of a Romftfi 
i&achbed marble slab; there is a smaU gt« (^Ttbe 
Roic4d period on the rids« oear the modern fhrm 
21)0 m. to ih« aorefa; a very large one Ha above the 
Maueria S. Qeuterio S km. to tbt oorth. >vheQee 
came a small alar lasctibed VIRIDIA SIX- 
LlBERT - FORTVNATA - VENERI POSVI- 
LDDD, since renioved to Naples Miiseun. There 


viA some vague talk of 'gigaQU’ oc the site, lo 
whom all (he pre^corie artefacts are lac^y 
attributed, and 'gypsies’ were said to have camped 
periodically oq the southciD spur of the biU— 
perhaps in connecrioa with cattle movemoii along 
the tfoltvro which paases inunediately beneath. 
Them is now a farm below U to the south, 
from which must have come (he very few recoil 
sherds picked up at dial ecd of the site. 
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The hill is to-day (figs, 1 and 2) 110 m. long by 40 wide, figures chat would 
originally have been about 175 m. by 50 before the quarries were opened in the 
north end and along the western side. The saddle joining it to the higher ground 
on the south is some 30 m., and the streams 80 m., below the level of the summit,* 
forming its natural defences. The crest is ratber irregular and rocky, with the 
exception of a few level earth-covered patches, of which the largest are between the 
two highest points and on the blunt-ended spur to the south. Here there is no 
active erosion, and sherds are very fe\v and small; a flint nucleus was picked up on 
the second. They were, however, probably the sites of settlements, since the two 
smalier ones, on either side of the northern peak and cut by the two quarries, certainly 
were. The first of these showed beards and habitation deposits (Rinaldone 
culture) in secdon; the second, exposed in the Hp of the north quarry, must be 
discussed more fully below (p. 14) for its important evidence of stratigraphy, 

Level with the saddle and running along the eastern flank of the hill is a terrace, 
narrowing to the north, between the rock outcrop of the hill and the steep escarp¬ 
ment of earth and stone above the Torrente La Stai^a. One incised early neolithic 
sherd was found on this terrace and many Bronze Age sherds on it or just below the 
lip of the escarpment, where they are being disclosed by slow natural erosion. 

The whole of the area to the north and west of the hill as far as the two streams 
is now very broken and disturbed. In several places Apennine material is exposed 
in situ. Some of this is in undisturbed deposits, as shown by hearths, a floor and a 
wall: more has been derived from above in antiquity through the agency of man or 
nature. Very few sherds earlier than the Bronze Age were found in this area, none 
in position. 

The caves mentioned in the early reports, with three minor exceptions (HI, 
H2 and H3 on the map), have been completely demolished or buried by the talus 
of the quarry spoil since that date. The three located are crevices rather than 
caves, and could never have been inhabited; the deports in them suggest use for 
rubbish disposal and burial only. All material, apart from a single sherd of flne 
impressed ware found in cave 1 and a chip of obsidian, was pure Apennine. 

From the evidence of the sherds, then, the earher settlements seem to have been 
limited to the hili-top and, perhaps, the eastern terrace. The Apennine occupation 
was more general round the foot of the hill, though probably continuing over the 
summit. Any doubt about this last point is due to the foot that the upper levels 
of the quarry sections are, as can be imagined, much the most difficult and dangerous 
to examine. The talus slopes immediately below them certainly contain Apennine 
sherds amongst the earlier material. The caches of broken Apennine pottery in the 
caves, too, are more likely to have been brought down from above than up from 
below. 

II. THE MATERIAL 

The material discussed is grouped typologically; the chronological order of the 
groups on the site cannot be presumed beyond the deductions drawn in secdon S, 
though the general order is, of course, known from work elsewhere. Most sherds 
and ol^'ects were found lying on the surface in such position that thrir source, if not 
* Tte aldrade of thu a almost exactly 400 m. 
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thdr stTdtigT&phic level, is Icnown. Material found tt situ in its or^nal context, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, sporadic Ends that may have come from any 
section now exposed or quarried into in the past are noted separately. 



Fto. 2. La Stajiza, the Hnr.. Ths shaded areas represent the Settuhekte 
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(<i) Impressed Ware 

This ware is to be found m situ in areas Du and G and is common on the slopes 
of talus below each. One sherd came from O and is presumably locaJ there since 
there is no evidence of disturbance on that side of the hill. Two came from DI, 
and there were a few sporadic sherds. 

The ware is rather variable. At one end of the range is a coanc gritty buff or 
grey fabric, the inner face of which is slighdy smoothed. More common is a grey- 
to-red ware, rather less coarse, and occasionally distinctly sandy. It is often very 
thick and is smoothed on both faces. The finer ware is thin, hard, burnished, and 
much darker than «iher of the others. Only iu decoration distinguishes it from 
the wares treated below. 

Very few shapes can be recognised. A high narrow cylindrical neck, probably 
on a more or less spherical jar (fig. 3, a) is one, which can be compared with the 
shorter but more complete example from Monteverdc, Terlizri.* Another is the 
heavy bowl with thick, sUghdy curved and out-sloping wall shown in %. 3, A and, in 
finer ware, fig. 3, f. No complete example is published, but it is probably the type of 
the rim sherds often depict^, for example by Mayer.* The two handles found, 
(fig 3 d), are both little more than horizontally pierced lugs,’ There are also two 
base sherds, slightly (fig. 3, e) or markedly (fig. 3,/) out-turned (cf. the Monteverde 
vessel referred to above). _ 



Fic. 3, luPRESSBO Ware. Scale 1:3 


* Mofurntnli AnlM (hereafter Mon. Anl.), xx, 

1910, cM. 285, fig- 33. ^ ^ . . 

* Mayer. Mo^ia und Maitn, Tat VlII, Abb. 4 


ae4 5, which are very clo*« to ©un in deeorali©n abo. 

» Thia ia at variaDCe with Sievensoo't coneluwon 
jQ Pnefedings ^ iM PnAutane Sociev, 1947, p. 96. 
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All the common impressed-warc decorative motives are present* except the true 
cardial technique—paired finger nails (fig. 3, j), rows of vertical, horizontal 
or herring-bone impressed lines (pi. II, A; fig. 3, g; pi. 11, /), the characteristic 
rockcf-pattem (sporadic, pi. II, t). Also common are soft-incised lines irregularly 
applied horizontally (fig. 3, b), all over diamond-wise (pi. II, |), or in more regular 
vcrdcal or horizontal chevrons (fig- 3,/). The attribution of the incised ware to 
this group is certain both from the fabric and, even more conclusively, from the 
occurrence of incision and impression on the same sherd in two cases {e.g. fig. 3,/J. 
The same happens on one sherd from Molfetta,® and incision is known from other 
Apulian sites, notably from Monteverde, where it was present in an even higher 
proportion ihanbere.^® H, II, /, the ware of which is also identical, presents an 
unusual feature of surface smearing. 

The above motives are all found on the coarse and medium wares- The fine- 
ware sherds, apart from pi. II, j and one, sporadic, with a single row of straight 
impressions, arc dccorat^ exclusively with small, neat haJf-circlcs set closely in 
deliberate patterns, not as on the coarser fabric simply to cover the surface of the 
pot at all costs. Figs. 3, c and d, give good examples and there are others, always 
on the dark burnished ware- PI. 11, y is something quite different, without parallel. 
The effect is that of a cord-impression, but the technique is a careful version of that 
illustrated in pi. 11, i; the design is possibly zoomorphic. 

The parallels quoted have all been drawn from Apulia, and it is dear that the 
settlement at La Surza is a simple extension, by way of the Cervaro, from the sites 
that Bradford has discovered about Foggla.^ Impressed ware is unknown else¬ 
where in Campania, or indeed on the west side of Italy south of Liguria.** It does 
occur on Lipari,** but only in the distinctive Sicilian form (cf. Stentinello). 

(d) PainUd Ware 

Only seven sherds of early painted pottery were found. Two, pi. II, c and d^ 
were w rifa in Du; one more, very similar to the last, lay on the slope bdow. One, 
pi. n, n, came from the deposit in DI, and three from the section at F (pi. II, k and 
two like m). Unpainted sherds of the same characteristic ware came from the same 
sections, but even so the material is loo scanty to be very informative. Nor is it 
homogeneous. The sherd from DI is of the ‘a fasce larghe* variety, and could be 
from some such vessel as those from Muigecchia illustrated by Stevenson.** PI. IX, 
d is equally clearly ‘a fasce strette,’ the brown paint and greyiah-buff body Uniting 
it with the special variety mentioned by Rellini and Stevenson,*^ a sherd from Canne 
also being decorated inside and out. The rimple Une round the bottom of the collar 
of fig. 4, ^ is too simple to be significant, and the red-and-white on buff of pi. II, e 
again does not take one very far. The painted lip, black on a coarser sherd, seems 
to be different again. 

* They arft coo commoo on Apulian uies for * Mayer. T«f. V. 3. 
individiial parallels to b« necessary. For the ^9f. Se^u., eii. 1910. p. 33, figi. 13-22. 

wider iicplicanoca ace Bradibnl^s forthcomii^ book ’ Not yet publifh^. 

aad Bentabo Brea, Gli Sc49i ndU Ceofrns deiU Bcniabo Brea, 

Awu CaJidUe, p. 259. For other iSuairatioiu: **5.^^*. nj., k, I9SB, p. 19 and (i;. 6. 

Canoac, StevecaoQ, ofi. eiL, pi. I; Motfetta and “ Stevenson, ep. eU., jJ. Ill, 2 and 4. 

Tcrfiaai, referencee quoted above; the TavoUere, Rellioi, ?iS AjtHta Ci^mea Dipints a) 

Bradford; (ho TVemitx Islands, 3^.1., mm, 1907, AeAs, 1934, p, 73. S; Steveosoa. op, ett., p. 91. 

Cav. Z. 
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The ware is orange-buff, varyii^ slightly towards reddish or greyish buff, a very 
fine hard fabric, well burnished and fired. A slightly coaner variety, darker, less 
polished and with a black core, is shown in fig. 4, a, a jar neck. Otherwise the only 
recognisable forms are the high cylindrical neck and open bowl (figs. 4, b, c and d). 
Handles are fully developed vertical straps, some (fig. 4, e) of very graceful form. 

The whole question of early painted wares in Italy is much more confused than 
that of the impressed waxes. Some types have been distinguished, such as the 
Serra d’Alto, Capri and RipoU styles, and more must be awaiting recog;nition. 
Again, as well as the sherds mentioned by Rellini as combining painted (usually 
*a fksce strette’) with scratched decoration, more have recently been found in north 
Apulia with painted (‘a fasce larghe’) and impresed ornament. Bradford regards 
the broad and nanow bands as contemporary with early and late impressed ware 
respectively.^ La Starza may perhaps throw some light on these problems at some 
future date. 

(c) ScraUhed Ware 

This very distinctive decoration was found in two areas, DI and G, seven 
sherds in all. It is probably commoner than this would suggest, since undecorated 
sherds arc hard to distinguish from the following wares. The fabric is of medium 
thickness with no grits visible. The surface is well burnished, usually vertically, 
at least on the inner face, and is brownish or greyish black with a darker core. After 
firing, the decoration was scratched through the burnish with a sharp point, result¬ 
ing in slight flaking along the edges of all lines, which were then filled with red (five 
examples) or white (figs- 5, b and e). 

The decoration consists of simple geometric dcsigns^cioss-hatched chequers, 
hatched triangles hanging from the rim, multiple or hatched zig-zags, and variowly 
filled bands (fig. 5). Again parallels are too numerous to quote individually.*^ 
Vessel shapes are better known in this period, only the simple open and almost 
spherical bowls (figs. 5, and e) being represented in the 1956 finds.** 

** In support of ^vhlcb one sberd from Ari>no TaT. XXI and XXII. 
fiow in Naples has painted ‘a fasce strefie' and an Naples Museum has a ^beiugHa* neck so 

inipresed rocker paiiero. decor&i^ amongst the sporadic material previously 

^ Stevenson, ep. cU., pJ. II asd Mayer, 9p> til., found at La Staraa. 
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La Starza again seems to be in the position of an outlying site in the distribution 
of this ware. Its centre is Matcra, spreading to central ApuHa (Molfetu), The 
only other recorded site north of the Ofento appears to be Macchia-a-Mare m the 
Gargano, though a few sherds are known from the Marche. Bradford lelb the 
writer that it is remarkably rare on his Tavolierc sites. On the west coast it is not 
found south of northem Toscana and liguria. 



FlO. 5. SCAATCRZn VfAM 


Scale 1: d 



(d) RifUildoru Ware 

A quite different, undecorated ware, which belongs to the Rinaldone culture of 
central Italy is well represented tn rito in F, and is also present in Du, DI and G. 
It is much like the last in fabric and burnish, but rarely darker in core than surface. 
The latter, due to irregular firing, is often blotchy or patchy in colour, black or 
‘off-black,’ or occasionally red, never orai^e as in the painted ware.^* Intimately 
associated with this in F, perhaps unrecognised elsewhere, is a sii^ularly poor and 
formless ware, greyish, very coarse and gritty, sandy to the touch and with no attempt 
at polishing. Wide strap handles and a small cup-like jar are the only shapes so 
far attested. 

Of the finer-ware forms, far the most fixquent is an open bowl with straight or 
slightly convex walls [figs, fi, a-f).*® One of these has almost a bead-rim. Also 
common is the verdcal-nccked jar, or ‘bottiglia,’ the best known vessel of this 
culture.*! A good example is shown in fig. 6, d; pi. If, a and i are sherds of the 

Thu v/9S€ i> virttuUy absent from the Ksples ** B.P.L, ascu, 1S*05, Tav. I, fig. 4 from 
collection. Toppn S. FiUppo. 

CC Ripoli, in RelUnj, cU., p. 81, ng. 14a. 
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same type. Rarely present is a carinated bowl with a fairly deep, slightly curved 
body on a flat base, and a short, straight, jn-sloping neck with a simple lip. This 
type is less familiar, though one was found at Ripoli in the Vibrata Valley.** Two 
lug handles are remarkably similar to those from Andria (fig. 6,/).** One sherd,** 
of black polished ware with horizontal grooves in groups of threes and fours, is 
certainly from the neck of one of the extraordinary square askoi or pitchers typical 
of the Gaudo necropolis, Paestum.** Another single sherd of particular interest is 
fig- i> associated with this ware in si/u at F. It is the slightly concave, in-sloping 
neck of a small vessel in burnished black ware with very distinct wide horizontal 
rippling on the outer surface. It is most unusual for the Italian mainland, but can 
be paralleled very closely from the Piano Conte culture on Lipari.* The con¬ 
nection is less strange than it may sound, since Lipari obsidian is found in the same 
level. Another sherd, sporadic but described here for convenience, is very similar 
in shape, with a soft-incised decoration. It is remarkably like a vessel from the 
Gargano illustrated by ^u^liati,*^ and resembles the incised sherds in the Museo 
P^rini from the Vibrata Valley.** 

Whereas the wares so far conridered have connections with the south and east, 
this ware as a whole looks to the north and west. It is known from many rock-cut 
tombs in Lazio and Toscana, spreading across to the Marche and the Abruza, and 
down into Campania as far as Toppo S. Filippo (Colie Sannita, north of Benevento) 
and Fiumane (Gesualdo, south of Groctaminarda).** South of this lies the area 
of the Gaudo culture, whose nearest site, at Mirabcllo Edano,^® is only 20 km. 
south of La Starza. To the south-east is a less well defined region, including the 
sites of Andria and Gioia del Colic, contact with which is indicated by the lug- 
handles. Finally there is the far vaguer area suggested by the Ariano-Gargano- 
Vibrata parallels. Our knowledge of the period vrould be far fuller and clearer 
if it was based on more than the tombs, Ripoli being virtually the only excavated 
domestic site. 


(tf) Apsrmiru Ware 

Quite distinctive in shape and usually also in fabric, and represented by a great 
variety of types of vessel, handle and decoration, is the Apcnninc ware, which in 
quantity exceeds all the others put together. Its distribution on the site has been 
adequately described in section 2- 

The pottery of period is well known, and it will be enough in the present 
context to mention a few points and to illustrate a few sherds of particular interest.** 


n Rellid, eU., p. 31, fig. 

•* B.PJ., BOQ, 1W5, T«v. VllI, fig. I; IX, fig. 2j 
X. fig. 2. 

** Sporadic io the north quarry. 

** It ii identical io ware slid dworation aod con>- 
padhle io lhape, although ibu sherd ioeludea 
neither ria nor iboulder, vritb two exsmplei In 
Naples Museum. See P. G. Scatieri. PeriAm (Twdt 
(in the Mioistero della PubbHca Istrusione sens, 
“Itmfreri iei Musn e AfotmwfUi d'lisiia no. d4), 5g. 
5fi. lower left. 

ns., X, 1956, p. 39, fig. 20, 1- Sicmlar 
decoration occurs on a small Jar o( much coarser 


ware from the Grotta Nlcolucd, Sorrento, bow in 
the Istiuito di Antropelogia, N^lea XJnlveni^. 
It is ilJusirated, though po^y, In Men. AnI., todx, 
1923, coL SW, fig- 36i- 
** Za Puelia PrtutmM, 1536, p. 115. fig. 28, 

» M«fi. Afit., XDi, 1908, Tav. IX, fig. oOB and D. 

1894, p,2d. 

»• R.5.P~. V, 1950, p. lOl. The decoration of iho 
Ariaco sherd occurs at ebe type sile but not at 
Mirabedo. , 

u 1 hope later to publish the resula of a detiuled 
study, pot yet compete, of the regnal rariatioas 
of the Apeanine Cultures. 
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Fig. 7. Apbnmins Wam. Scale 1:3 


Suffice It to say that iu this period La Starza belongs to the Campanian re^n 
culturally as it always has geographically. Nevertheless, the ceramic types that it 
has m common with, for example, Coppa Nevigata are enough to demonstrate 
cultural connections with the east coast. These can be separated into three groups 
^me rccognisably Apulian types occur also at Ariano, and occasionally further into 
Campania. An excellent example is the handle so characteristic of Copna 
Nevigata as to deserve the name of ‘Nevigata handle,’ since 26 specimens, and foxa 
more that are closely related, have come from that sitc;« Ariano has produced one, 
P|^a« anoAer; the Tarentine sites with three, Groita Manaccora with two,« 
Fiiottrano and the Gola del Sentino with one each, complete the list. Conversely 
Mmc Campanian types arc found occasionally in Apulia, such as the many dotted- 
band or cut-out runmng-spiral patterns, which are common in north-central 
Italy and Campania” as far as Ariano, but absent from the south-east except for 


« Mm. A»i., xix, 1906, Tav. VI, fin, 31 and 32. 
“fi.f.i., lii, 1932, p. 40, Tar. IIlTlig. 6. 

•• Piptrs of At BritiA SAooi at Jim$. xd, 1953. 
p. 11 , fig. 5, 31 j B.P.l, IMi, 1930, p. 132, Tav. IX, 


figa. 2 aad 3. 

“ Including Latronico in Lucania, Mon. Ani. 
*av, 1916, c^. 501, fig. 36. 
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N«vigata and Canne. Lasdy there are a few types virtually characteristic of 
Ariano» from which they are dif!ii5ed to the Campanian coast on the one hand and 
Nevigata on the other. The flat-fiangcd tongue-handle" shown in fig. 7, a, which 
is closely connected with the origin of the Filoiirano handle, is found at La Starza, 
Nevigata and Ischia;*’ the dovetail pattern of fig. 7, b with circles or iriar^les in the 
voids occurs at La Starza, Nevigata and, in cut-out technique, Vivara.® Examples 
of all three groups could be multiplied several times. 

A few sherds suggest an even wider range of contact. Fig. 7, c, sporadic, repre¬ 
sents a type of handle as characteristic of Bari as the Nevigata handle is of its type- 
site. There are 26 in the Bari Museum.** Elsewhere six arc known from the 
Scoglio del Tonno, two from S. Vico dei Normanni near Brindisi, and one each 
from Leporano, Crispiano, MoHnello near Vieste in the Gargano, and Manaccora.*® 
The only previous example outside Apulia is a doubtful one from Ausonian I at 
Lipari. 

The even more distinctive shape of fig. 7, rf** also has an interesting, though less 
explidt, distribution. There are four examples from Toscanella Imolese/* one 
each from the Grotu S. Angelo at the northern edge of the Abruzzi, the Grocta 
Nicolucci at Sorrento, and Grotta Pertosa.^* On the other hand, the curious 
modelling of the upper left pier (the right one is missing) of this example, while 
recalling the Nevigata handles already referred to, is remarkably close to ten handle 
sherds from Ausonian I at Lipari. Here square handles rise from the rim with the 
two comer? drawn out into knobs exactly as on this handle, but continuing behind 
into an over-curving cobra-hood.« The link with Lipari may not be a direct one 
at this period. A study of the distribution of types of vessel and handle proves that 
the Ausonian culture has its origins on the east side of Italy, certainly no further 
south than the Gaigano, and the similarity may be due to a common origin, a view 
supported by the Nevigata handles.^* 

Fig. 7, again sporadic, illustrates another example of widespread contacts, in 
this case representing a fusion of two types. One of riiesc“ is widespread in various 
closely related forms in south Italy.*’ Sherds of five from La Starza are in Naples 
and two more were found during the present research. Only two*® come from 
north of Campania-Gaigano. Puglisi has convincingly shown that its purpose was 
to prevent milk In a veasel beneath from boiling over when large quantities to he 
boiled for long periods during cheese-making.** To the north, its place is taken 


*■ This term wa» med by Pe«t and is r?r 
e«nv«nient thAn the Iialiai) ‘antA a nascro eretto.* 
n La Stana-^ examples in Naples. 2 collected 

B * iia; Nevigai^—I in Taranm Museum, 1 in Rome 
ijveitity coUecdon; Cast^ione—1 in Ischia 
Museum, B.P.l, B4., i, 1936. p. 73, fig. I. 

“ In Naples and our sherd, Taranto, and Isehia 
reapeciively. 

■* For Uiusiratiooa see Gervaaio. I PMsun i U 
CMti MBrmeo luiU Pugiu, figa. 67, 66, 75 (1, i, 5, 
6, 7) and 76 (2 and S). 

«»The Iasi and one of the first are b Rome 
Uoiversity. all the others in Taranto. 

Prom eav« 2- 

«• I in the mtlioieca Communale, Imola, 3 m 
the Museo Oivico, Bologua. 


«Mu8eo Pigorini, Rome. B.FJ., xxxtU. 1907, 
Tav. V, fig. 5; Napls Univerury; Museo Nasionale, 
Naples. 

^ IDusirated, not very clearly, in B.P.I. na.. x, 
1956, p. 71, fig-45". 

** Note in this respect k. in the same figure as the 
last. 

*• Mffn. Aw., ia. 1899, col. 573, fig. 24, from 
Pertoaa. 

** Papfrt ^ tfu British Sehoi ol Rom, xxt, 1953, 

6 6, fig. 3.18 shows a sherd of one, inverted, from 
anaccoca. 

*• One from Ran Sultano in the Pjgonni, and a 
doubtful one from Trebbo Sei Vie in fiologoa, 

** Prot Puglisi has kindly allowed me to use (bis 
iniormation is advance of hb own publicaiioB. 
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by the second type, a jar with an internal ledge on which is placed, inverted, a 
funnel with perforatioiis near the lip, giving exactly the same eifect-^n enclosed 
space in the cover of which a large central hole is surrounded by a ring of smaller 
ones. Of this type of vessel there are only three examples on the mainland south 
of a line from Rome to Teramo,^® and one of the associated funnels.®* The type 
illustrated here from La Starza is one of these northern ledged-jars with the ring 
of perforations transferred from the funnel to the internal ledge. The only other 
vessel of this type that has come to the writer’s notice is one, or rather a small sherd 
of part of the wall and ledge of one, from Scoglio del Tonno in Taranto Museum. 
The same site produced a vessel midway in form between the northern funnel and 
the southern type of vessel mentioned above, being a low funnel with a handle to the 
lip of the central hole. It differed from both in having no other holes, and must 
therefore have been used with a vessel of this third, hybrid, type.®* Here then is a 
combination as efficient as either of the others, owing something of its development 
to botL Welcome confirmation would be provided by the discovery of a hybrid 
funnel of the Taranto type at La Starza. 

In general terms, Aiiano is clearly a Campanian site. It differs from the rest 
of the region only in details; one of these has been already mentioned, the presence 
of North Apulian elements, just as Latronico, at the southern edge of the same 
region, has a few proper to the Taranto area. Another, more fundamental, 
difference is the important part played in the decoration here by cut-out bands to 
hold a while inlay; two examples are illustrated, figs. 7,/ and g. Whereas the 
proportion of cut-out to dotted bands at La Starza is as five to two, exactly the 
opposite holds for the rest of Campania; of the 123 vessels or sherds with cut-out 
decoration noted from this region, 92 came from this one site. The sherds are as 
remarkable for ihdr quality as they are for their quantity j one unusually fine one, 
part of a large jar of radius 21 cm. in cave 1, bore a running spiral design the bands 
of which were 3 cm. wide. 

Some of the sherds collected represented a much later phase than the fine 
material from the caves. These were « rifu in N (a thin stratum with nothing 
earlier below), sporadic sherds coming from elsewhere on the site, Sharply 



'* Scoglie dal ToDoe, 1 at Taranto; Ne\ngBta, I 
in tbe ?igorinI; Punta Maoaccora, 1 in tbe author^ 
posKsaion. 

^ A doubtful one &o&i Nevlgata in the Kgodoi. 


** It cannot baTe baaa used with the example 
prcietved at the i&temal taditu of tbe ledge dierd 
u roe large to have been spanaed by this fiscoeL 
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reclangular-sectioned rim-handles, bowls with rounded shoulder, inturned lip and 
horizontal handle,** very thin, hard, light-coloured carinated bowls, and jats with 
an internal facet to the lip (fig. 8).®* 

(/) Gwrutric tVare 

Two sporadic sherds were of a greenish-buff ware, still hand-made but probably 
painted on the wheel in dark purple horizontal bands, and a third red sherd was 
similarly decorated. That illustrated in pi. II, o has narrow reserved bands between 
the painted ones, the others have wider bands. An unpainted sherd of the same 
ware came from DI. These sherds, poor as they are, arc clearly related to the 
proto-historic painted wares of Apulia,®* 

(g) Stene and Bont 

Quite a number of stone tools and waste flakes were recovered from various 
parts of the site, Associated with Rinaldone ware in F were the sidoccraper, awl, 
iunate microlith, and perforated pebble of fig. 9, also a fine nucleus subse¬ 
quently split by fire, another side-scraper, a small ribbon-blade and a large number 
of odd flakes. The microlith is most unexpected and until further material is 
found, any comment would be premature. In the same level were a very small 
obsidian core** and three flakes of the same material. From the mixed deposit In 
DI, which contained predominantly scratched ware sherds (only two were actually 
so decorated) came the flint and obsidian blades, (figs. 9, t and/), another of 
obsidian, and the bone point, (fig. 9, g). In the same area was the very neat 
bifadally-flaked arrow-head, (fig. 9, A). Sporadic finds include the flint nucleus, 
(fig. 9, i), the fine scraper, (fig. 9,_;), and many more flakes. 



Ho. 9. Flint, Obsidian an© Sonx. Scales: 6 and k 1:1; the remainder, J: 2 


** Cf. the well-known bowls used as lids os ih« 
early ura£eld dneraries at Plaaello, Timsari. 
MUaaso, etc. 

** Tbe Hart cbarlot-burial of the Souib Geraan 
Ume&reMer m the Prikhistorbehe Steatssaramlung, 
Munich, induded these and the bronae bowls which 
show the metallic origin of tbe trait. 


** Prof. Puglid in conversadoD suggested that 
the Apensine sherds coendoned in Ian para* 
graph Could possibly be late enough to be asso< 
dated with this ware. 

** According to Dr Buchner, s^l 7 pieces of 
obsidian from the site were from Lipari sources. 
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All the above are patently or by inference from the neolithic or eneolithic 
periods. The objects in figs. 9, k and I, tether with a small rounded pebble of 
which the edges are polished by its havii^ been used for grinding or burnishing, 
were found close together, not definitely associated, in cave 1 beside two human 
ribs and four vertebrae. They are a small terracotta bead and a thin quadrilobate 
pendant of shale, and suggest a disturbed burial, probably, from the small size of 
the bones, that of a child.” Similar variously-shaped pendants of stone, usually 
marble, were quite common in the Remedello-Rinaldone tombs, but a later date 
for this burial, if such it is, is virtually certain, since the material from the cave was 
all but pure Apennine. The only stone artefact from cave 2 was a quern stone of 
volcanic lava. 


III. STRATIGRAPHY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Interesting though the presence of these cultures in a new locality is, the impor¬ 
tance of the site is due to the probabiHty of being able here to correlate them one to 
another stratigraphically. We already have some evidence. 

In the west quarry in area G impressed ware sherds can be seen in position and, 
falling from the inaccessible cliffs above, scratched ware. Pending an examination 
with the help of appropriate tackle, it seems reasonable to assume that this is a true 
stratigraphy. In F the rich Rin^done material showed in sloping tip-lines con¬ 
taining occasional hearths. No impressed ware came from this slope, but many 
Apennine sherds. The lip was too crumbly to be safely investigated, but agrin a 
stratigraphic succession of the two cultures seems certain. In DI a more readily 
accessible section near the quarry floor was examined with some care. Six strata 
were distinguished, but a sherd recognisable as part of an Apennine tongue-handle, 
another identical in ware with the Apulian geometric, and a third clearly wheel- 
made, all coming from the two lowest levels, showed it to be a disturbed deposit. 

In the lip of the north quarry (see pi. I, b and c) a face of earth stands between 
two rocks approximately 2 m. apart to a height of some 4 m., of which only the lower 
part can be reached comfortably. The sherds illustrated in pi, 11, ti-A came from 
the section itself; a large number derived from it were found on the slope below. 
Into a light-coloured deposit, itself regularly bedded, to the level of the lai^ bush 
on the right, a fairly narrow pic was cut against the left hand rock to a point about 
80 cm, below the top of the pole (which is marked in 20 cm. lengths). This was 
filled with dark earth to just above the original surface, above which is a white streak, 
then l^t earth gradually darkening into the surface humus. From the light 
deposit below came the two impressed sherds and the lump of daub. At the very 
bottom of the dark earth lay the incised sherd, culturally if not technically im¬ 
pressed ware. Higher in the pit fill were the two pmnted sherds. Shortly above 
the pole were the two Rinaldone sherds. What lies above remains to be seen. 


Pftrls of buTnao masdiblo were piclced \sp abo Ifi cave 2 and G, the latter of a child with milk 
molare. Q^rywen gave me ibe akuU. the only pari prnerved, of a tkeleton (ouad complete seine 
four years age. Is is an adult ssale, length (locreasM by a very proisioent occspui) ldl'5 mm 
breadth I47 5, index 77 0, f r f / 
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Modest though they are, the$e results do tesdfy to the existence of stradficd 
deposits containing at least three of the six main wares represented at La Slarza. 
There is every reason to hope that systematic excavation would yield evidence of the 
relationship of all these ceramic groups. 

Pending the excavation that the site so obviously merits, little more need be 
said. What seems certain is that here we have evidence for a settled community 
lasdi^ apparently without break from the early Neolithic to the second Iron Age, 
within striking distance of written history. The archaeological connecdons have 
demonstrated that the region in general, by reason of its central position in the 
southern half of the peninsula, and the site in particular, £it>m its commanding 
situadon on a highway that links the two coasts, was at the hub of the cultural 
history of the country. To take a single example, we have seen reason to believe 
that influences from the three regional eneolithic cultures named after the sites of 
RinaJdone, Gaudo and Andria, perhaps from a fourth not yet defined in the 
Abruzzi, are all present at La Starza. To define their stratigraphic posidons relative 
to each other, as well as to the preceding Matera ware and even more to the succeed¬ 
ing Apennine Cultures, would immediately clarify one of the obscurest points in 
Italian prehistory. 

D. H. Trump 


NoTB. The author carried out trial excavations on the site at Easter 1957 with 
the assistance of the Superintendency of Antiquities for Campania, and trenches 
were cut in the settiements marked 1, 2, 4 and 5 on %. 2. Pendir^ a full report, 
it is worth noting the results briefly here. 

The trenches in settlements 5 and 2 were disappointing. The first proved to 
be mostly a wash deposit from above, with its stratigraphy unreliable below the 
Apennine level, The second had lost by crotion all but a thin skin of earth over 
the rock, containing fine impressed sherds only. Rich Rinaldone pottery of two 
periods was recovered from setdement 1 in unmlxed deposits. A disturbed layer 
held a good selection of earlier material, including barbed-and-tai^ed arrow-heads 
and sherds of a pattern-burnished ware besides those recorded in the text. The 
whole was capped by Apennine, then Apulian painted ware levels, The main 
trench, on the terrace, area O, produced, under a surfiice level with late painted 
sherds, a large quantity of Apennine ware associated with built hearths. Several 
Nevigata handles (see p. 10) were found, and an important range of forms, connecting 
the elaborate decorated Filottrano handle of the l^rcke intimately with the South 
Italian tongue handles. 

Neither of the last two trenches reached natural soil. The terrace may yet 
provide the complete stratigraphy hoped for when work on the site can be resumed. 

D. H. T. 



APPUNTI SULLA TOPOGRAFIA DI PYRGI 

(Plaws Iir-V} 


Pysoi, dttaxliiia etiusca e colouia romana, posta suUe coste del Tiireno fra 
Roma e Civitavecchia, fti visitata e de$critta da mold archeologi c topografi del 
secolo 5cor?o,^ ma non 6 stata oggetto di stud! topografid recend. Queste brevi 
note vogliono illustrare con maggior precisione alcuni pund fondaznentali della 
sua topegraiia, La ricerca 6 stata molto fadlitata dall’uso delle fotografie acree 
csistend nella Scuola Britannica, una delie quali ripresa nel maggio 1944 6 qui 
riprodotta (pi. Ill; cfr. fig- 1, dove indichiamo gli elemcDti ricavad dalJa fotograiia 
o accertad sal ttrreno e, a tra(dni> le linee IbndamentaU della topografia modema). 

Sul luogo di Pyigi esistc eggi il castcHo di Santa Severa (pi. IV, a) al quale 
conduce una breve strada che si distacca dali’Aurelia* al chilomctro 52,550. Un 
rednio medievale di fonifica 2 ione con piccole toni spoigcnti, costruito in blocchetd 
quadrangolari di arenaria, fa capo ad un'alta rocca quadrilatera con toni ai 
quattro angoli. Separate da essa e collegaio solamente con un aereo ponte di 
legno 6 i] torrione maestro cilindiico, in pNDsizione dominante sulJa riva del mare. 

Una memoria del mardrio di Santa Severa d legge negli Acta Sanctorum 29 
gennaio vol. ii, p. 946 sg. dove si hanno le seguenti determinaaioni topografiche: 
CmlumcelleUt miiliam XXXV ab urh$ iuxta mare .. .in locoqui SdUir Pignus? 11 castello 
i ricordato per la prima volta nel 1068 quando il conte Gerardo dc’ Nonnanni lo 
dond al]*abazia di Farfa. Passd poi all*abazia di San Paolo. Dal 1482 6 
proprieti dell’ospedale di Santo Spirito. 

Lo studio di tutto il complesso medievale e rinasdmentale esula dallo scope di 
queste note limitate alia topografia daadca. 

Il lato Dord-ocddeniale del castello utiiizza un tratto delle mura poligonali 
ddl’andca Pyrgi: il megHo conservato (lunghezza m. 100, altezza m. 3,20 dal 
piano di campagna) L'opera poligonaJc termina in alto con un piano orizzontale 
che devc considerarsi un finale anlico {pi. IV, r). 


Siamo Heti di racMgline l^invito rivolioci dal 
Prof. J. B. Ward Perkins dlreiiore della Scuola 
Britanaicfi di Rorna preaenia^do ^^ueste poebe 
pa^e sulla topografia di Pyrgi neOk riviata che 
taulo eontributo ba date e di agli stucU topogra£ci 
della Campagna Romarta. Ci i sambrato utile 
pubblicare queste aoie, aonostante la nuova luce 
che scenderi su Pyrgi in seeulto agU scavi iittrapresi 
dalla Sopriniendeoaa den'Eauna Mendlooale t 
dall’Iiiiuiio di Etruscologia dell'l/nivecsii di 
Rona. perchi molte cose da noi viste seno oggi 
scomparse. 

* Su P>Tfi vedasit L Camaa, 'Pyro degli 
A^lei e Ceriii,’ Annali IruL, xii, I MI, p. a4 egg.; 
L’miitc £iTUfis M^rUtias, Roma. 1646, p. 165 sgg., 
Tav, XLIII; W. Abek^, MUulUalwt, Stuitgari, 
1843, p. 138; W. Cell, of Rmt and itt 

Lon^, 1846, p. mo sg.; A. Nibby, 
Aaoitn,* id, Roma, 1849, p. 91 G. Dainls, 
Cdisr and M«r<mu ^ £mina/ London, 1883, i, p. 289 
A. Gugltehnotti, Shris dtUt deUa 


i^giia rmejte, Roma, 1380, p. 503 sgg.; R. 
roateaoive, Sut miotimanH td altfi MigottU, 

Roma, ld$7, p. 47 sgg.; G. Toinaasetd, dempagna 
Amana, ii, Roma, 1907, p. 542; CIL, xi, p. 546. 

*K4 dalla fotogiaGa aerea, nd dall’esame sul 
terreno d rieaxra&o elemenii per deiermlaare il 
traccvaio antico dell’Aurelia. A tocta D, Anaani, 
Mft. Be. Frsrtf., paau, 19IS, p. 184, credette di 
poterio stabiliM in base a ua poaticelle aacora 
oggi in parte eslstecie presso le rive del mare a 115 
metri fuon del lato sud-est delle mura di Pyrgi, 
Le abbiamo os$«rvato aueauuneaio: le spsille e la 
volta sono ibra^te eon andchi conci di tufo 
congiunti pot con malta mod era a- 

* SecQodo mold autori Pl^us 4 una corrusloae 
per Pyrgi, vedaai perb Tomaasettl, ii, p, 542. 

* Queste |Mano non si maniiene ruttavja sempre 
unIforme, ma scende rapidameate sulla spiag^ 
dov« di consegueasa il mure doveva riaullare pid 
alto. 
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Fj«. 1- Pvftoi (Saj<ta SfivsitA); Vgor Fotogra^a Aerea (Pl. Ill) 


Quantunque T opera aniica sia stata intaccata da alcune portc efinestre moderne 
e tra i giunti sconnessi si presentino inzaffature di maita receoce, tuttavia valgono 
le seguenti osservazioni dcdotcc anche da altri tratti del recinlo- II muro doveva 
esserc costruito senza maJta (come m vede ovunque si mostri in sezionc) con Timpiego 
di grandi blocchi di arenaria,^ Lo spessore varia ail’incirca tra i 2,50 c i S metri. 

» Solo in pochi pujiti delVlecemo del muro «b^mo nouto Timpiego di blocchi dJ calcare. I 
esierru jodo lUlU dl arenaria ft walio labtilare colbeaii in oper« cootro fftlda. La facllii4 ftl tftglio hft 
{kvoriio la perfeftione dei piaoi e dei puBii di combaciftoenio. II matcriile <i trova anene nelle tauaediace 
vieinante, per eemplo nelia coUina in vocabolo 'La Torrem’ a meoo di un chUomciro a #ud^ del 
caatello dove csistaoo anche cave recencl. 
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La facda eateraa levigata potcva cssere, in andco, perfcttamcntc verlicale, al 
contrajio deU*mterna lasciata grczaa e rastrcinala v«reo I’alto per cui lo spessore 
diminuisce dal picde alia BommitA. 

11 tratlo ora csaminalo termina li dove il Canina seguico dal Dennis indica una 
porta; tuttavia dall’esame degli uldmi due grandl blocchi di arenaria non si ricava 
nessun demento riferibilc a porta (pi. JV, ^), Un sagpo font potrebbe fornire 
dementi condusivi. 

Per il reslo le mura sono visibili in alcuni tratd dove emergono dal suolo al 
massimo per un filare e raramenic presentano lo spessore completo. La loro 
distruzione &i deve con ogni probability alia mano ddl’uomo: furono forse i 
costruttori del castello medievalc cbe ridussero in blocchetd di pochi cendmetri i 
massi dclopid. 

La fbcografia aerea mostra con evidenza il tracciato completo di tre lad ddlc 
oiura e il gradco predsa quali sono i tratd conservati sopra terra. 

Sul lato oiientalc a pochisami metri dajla spiaggia e notevolmente conservata 
una porta (fig. 1,1), larga circa m. 3,50 composta della apertura ndlo spessore ddlc 
mura e da due guance interne lunghc almeno 2.90 e distanti fra loro circa 4 metri. 
Il piano ddla porta 6 area due metri inferiore al piano di campagna.* Oltre la 
porta, le mura s’interrompono sul ciglio corroso dal mare. 11 Canina e il Dennis 
suppongono che questo lato condoui, evidentemente ammettendo una variazlone 
ddla linea costiera. Con ci6 la dtti avrebbe avuto una pianta retiangolare. In 
realty sul prolungamento d: questo bracdo delle mura sono visibili nd mare e sulla 
spiaggia opere in calcesiruzzo riferibili a impianti maritdmi (pi. V, d', fig. 1,2). 
^esto dato di fatto esclude un'alterazione ddla costa e percid la ricostruzione 
suppOBta dal Canina. Per il quarto lato, quello parallelo alia costa, manca qualsiaai 
documentazicne archeologica. 

Sin lati oeddentale e settentrionale non » sa sc e dove Ibssero Ic porte. Sarebbe 
interessante tentare una ricerca verso il punto ccntralc dd lato nord. 

Abbiamo notato due restaurl antichi alle mura; uno in piccolt blocchi c malta 
nd lato oeddentale e uno in opera incerta presso I'angolo orientale. 

11 perimetro deUa dtti ^ calcolato erroncamente da dal Canina che dall'Abeken 
e dal Dennis i quali danno tutti misure diverse. Lc nostre misure sono ricavate 
datla fbtografia aerea; lato oeddentale dall'angolo alia fonezza, m. 245 (ma le 
mura poirebbcro prolungarsi encro le fondazioni ddla fortezza); lato verso terra, 
m. 220; lato orientale, dalPangolo all'asse ddla porta m. 140 area. 

Presso la fortezza, addossad perpendicolarmente alia faccla esterna ddle mura, 
rimai^no ancora oggi due dd tre muretti (fig. 1,3) fra loro parallel! segnati nella 
pianta del Canina. Essi sono costruiti in rozza opera redcolata di calcare e 
arenaria. 

Ai piedi dd castello, sul lato che guarda il mare, la violenza della risacca ha 
scavato in parte il terrapieno entro la base residua di una torre quadrata ed ha 
messo in evidenza una fila di paralldepipedi di tufb sormontata da opera redcolata 
(fig. 1.4). 


* Qijesti qugU risuJu COQ approalmAsiooe pa U presenss di tre rojne che dovevaao correre soito la 
sogUa delle porta. 
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Sul laco occidentale della cinta mcdievale un altro tiatto di inurt in opera 
quadrata di tulb a leggero bugnato c di lavorazione molto accurata i oggi visibile 
per la caduta di una piccola pane di fbrtificaiione secentesca (fig. 1,5; pL IV, d). 

11 Canioa segulto dal Dennis suppcne un porco con moll a tenaglia e aatemurale 
centrale. In realti si vedc sporgere di poco dalPacqua una piccola costruzione 
quadrilatera in calcestruzzo davanti la rocca’ (fig- 1,6; pi. V, s), e snUa siessa linea 
si piotende sotto il livello del mare un ammasso allungato di pietre che potrebbe 
cssere il rcEiduo di un molo. 

Un altro simile ammasso i disposto quasi parallelo alia distanza di un cenunaio 
di metri verso sud-est. 

Fuori del lato occidentale delle mura rimangono le tracce di un vasto edificio 
(fig. 1,7). Esso risulta sopraelevato sulla quota normale di campagna ed 4 orientato 
secondo gli assi della cittd. I pochi muri visibiU in alzato sono costrulti in opera 
mista di reticolato e mattoni. E’ difficile atabilire I’attriburione dell’edificio 
(villa?). Scarsi resd di costruzioni con pavlmento di cocciopisto e spicato sono 
piu ad ovest (fig. 1,8). 

I resti che abbiamo fin qui descritto sono da attribuirsi all’eta romana. £' 
state dimosirato dalle esplorazioni condotce dal Savignoni e dal Mengardli a Norba 
e da studi successivi in altre dtti, che le grand! fonificaaioni in opera poligonale 
dcll'ltalia centrale vanno riferite non gii ad epoca antichissima ma all^eta della 
colonizzazionc romana (IV-IIl sec. a.G.).* Un esempio datato (273 av.Cr.) che 
offre caratteristiche costnittive simili 4 quello di Cosa.* Ancbe la pianca a perimetro 
ortogonalc, confrontabile con quelle di Ostia, di Fondi ecc., 4 tipica delle colonie 
romane; e la modesta superficic della citti corrispondc alle Umitate esigenze di una 
colonia marittima. 

Si conclude percid che non e questa la citla etrusca,*® porto di Caere, sede di un 
celebre tempio di lUzia, ma invcce la colonia romana. Furtroppo non conosemmo 
Panno deila fondazionc della colonia. Essa 4 rlcordata comunque nel 191 av.Cr. ^ 
e non e improbabile che la fondazione sia awenuta nel III secolo.'* 

Al periodo etrusco vanno riferiti gli elementi che giacciono in strad inferiori 
consistenti in muri di tufo vulcanico tagliato in opera quadrata e in muri di ciottoli. 
Questa scratigrafia appare in modo esiremaraente chiaro nella fronte del terreno 
soprastante la spia^a tra il castello e il braccio orientale delle mura (fig. 1,9). 

In modo particolare |>oi apparcengono al periodo etrusco gli avanzi che si 
estendono ad orienic della dtei. Percorrendo la stretta spiaggia, si nota, lungo la 
rips corrosa dalle onde, una sene condnua di muri variamente orientatL che si 
addentrano nel terreno e di anno in anno sono scoperd e distrutd dalle mareggiate 
(fig. 1,10). Sono in genere fondazioni di edifici £ra le quali appaiono alcune 
fi>gnature. Alcuni sono formati di grossl dottoli, altri sono invcce costnud in 
blocchi squadrati di tufo vulcanico (pi. V, b). Q.ucsti d hanno richiamato alia 
mente le dpiche fondazioni dci tempU italid- Diamo una fotografia presa ncU’estate 
del *55 (pi. V, a), in cui alcuni di questi muri si presentano in miglior stato di 

’Questa cosemiOne i laegllo vmUl« ndia 1951, p. 105. 
foio^a 5 CM 719, 4074. '•Suabo V, p, 226i Diod. Sk. XV, 14, S 

* Ct G, Lugli, fbnificasionj delle andebe cfr. Verg. .4<s. X, 184; Serv, ad. I. 

citti Ualicbe, lUitd. tiruri, /- 8, il, 1947, p, 2W sgg. " Ljy, XXXVl, $, 6. 

* P, B. Brown, ‘Qotx,' Mm. Anar. Aead., *x, « E. T. Salmon, Ffmnix, x, 1955, p. 66. 
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comervazione che non oggi.^* Proprio vicino a qMtiti mnri ncU’agosio del ’56, 
durante una gita^* abbiamo raccollo un frammento di rivestimeDto fittile decorato 
con palm ctlc aflrontate (pL III, b (e)). 

Tra quest! muri i pi6 oriental! si coJlegano nella foto^fia aerea con Ic evident! 
traccc d! un edificio [fig. 1, II) che si spingc dalla spia^a notevolmente verso 
rintemo,’^ 

La modestUsima coliina in vocabolo ‘La Torretia’ ad oriente della zona dcscritta 
fuori del quadro della pi. HI presenta nella fbtografia aerea macchie duare dovutc 
all’arenaiia affiorante, non a tracce di antichiti. Piu a nord tra J'Aurelia e ia 
atazione ferroviaria dove sulla tavoletta 143 III S.O. i scritto ‘Ruderi’ si osservano 
sul tcTTcno un grosso nucleo ceznenticio fbderato in parte con signinum, basoli di 
aienaria e mattoni sparsi. 

Tra la via Aurelia (al chilomecro 53) e la fcrrovia la fotografia aerea rivela la 
pianta di una vasta villa (fig. 1,12; vedi anche fig. 2). 

Sul terreno erano visibiU, ancora in posto nel 1954, quancunque disfatU e 
inform!, mold residoi di murature in opera incerta g^oiana di arenaria e dottoli; 
altii fratnmcnti di muratura erano stati ammucchiati in macere durante lavori 
agricoli. Tuciavia il sopraluogo sul leireno non offiiva gid allora la manicra di 
intcrpretare la pianta. 

II complsso si svolgc per una lunghczza di 150 mctri sulla fronte e una pro- 
fonditd di oltre 100 mctri. 

Si ha, da destra, un rednto rcttangolare («) di m. 54 X 39. Segue nella stessa 
direzione, una fila (lunghezza m. 62) di piccoli ambienu connessi ad un corridoio o 
portico (d). Molto incerte le tracce ancora piu ad ovest, Dietro ia fila di piccoli 
ambienti sono chiaramente individuabili oltre ad un rednto rcttangolare di m. 
18 X 15 anche tre piccoli ambienti allincati c contigui (r). 

Rimanc inline di parlare della costruzione pid setlenlrionalc (d). 11 perimetro 
i di m. 45 X 32. Su uno dei lali lunghi vi d o un corridoio o un portico. Sul lato 
breve una fila di ambienti che probabilmente si affaedano sull’arca ccntrale. Due 
macchie scurc nella fotografia, rivelano forse I’esistenza di due bacini circolari. 

La villa era probabilmente dreondata da una rednzione («). 

Giacdono sul terreno oltre a mold frammend di pavimenti a mosaico a piccole 
tessere di calcarc bianco, anche frammend di grandi dolii, rocchi di colonnc di 
travertino e blocchi angolarl ben lavorad a squadra. 

Abbiamo raccolto sul luc^o alcunc terracotte architettoniche di dpo Campana 
(pi. m, ^). II maleriale ci orienta verso una posslbile dataaione alia fine della 
Repubblica o al prindpio dellTmpero. Questa grande villa rusdea (tale sembra 
infatd il suo caratlere) 6 un documento interessante della trasformazionc agraria 
di qu«ta zona, che viene tcsdmociata per gli uldmi tempi dcll'Impero da Rulilio 
Namaziano (223 e sg.) : praeUgitur telUtSf fyrgiqtte Tuedunty j nunc vUlae grandes^ 

oppida parva prius. 


1 tie fiJsri di blocchi sovrapposti ipwienimio 
ft due muri dutinti che nellft foco^anft a sono 
*ovTftppo>ti per d fetto di prMpeitivt. 

fn compftgni* delU Sisnariita Bertbft Tilly, 
dd Signori MscKradriek, Bftftde « Neuezburg. 


^ In quesd (Settembre 195S) sono ttati 

Kopecti In quatft sona frammend di tercacoae 
(empiftri eirusche {ora al Musec di Villa Giulia in 
Roma). 
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Tig. 2. Villa Rouaka tra la Via Aurelia b la Pierovia 


Quando uamo tomati lul posto nel 1956, rimancva no solo muro in alzato.'^ 
I resii che affioravano nella estate del 1954 non esistevano piu—con ic macere si 
era colmata I’ansa di un canale di scolo « su tuita Tarea della villa la scminatrice a 
motore preparava la nuova maggcse. 

F. Castaonoli and L. Cozza 


** Emo appartieM aU’aogolo oord d«ll'<difido d. 







THE VIA VALERIA FROM TIVOLI TO COLLARMELE* 

(Plates VI-X) 


Thb Via Valeria is the central section of the great highway which in antiquity 
connected Rome with the Adriatic coast at Ostia Atemi (now Pescara). The fint 
aecdon, the Via Tibunina, has been described by Thomas Ashby with his usual 
thoroughness {PBSR, iii, 1906, p. 84 ff.).* The third section, the Via Claudia 
Valeria (CoUarmele-Pescara) has been dealt with in more summary fashion by 
Robert Gardner {PBSR, be, 1920, p. 75 ff.). The central section has never been 
described.’ 

The proent paper does not intend to compete with Ashby’s monumental 
achievement, the result of a life-time dedicated to work on the ground and in 
archives. It is intended only to present a straight-forward account of the 
surviving remains, based on personal survey over the whole length of the section 
discussed I have also added extracts from Ashby’s and Miss Van Deman’s works 
on the Roman aqueducts giving the modem numbering of the road, for the use of 
those who wish to check them; I myself had no opportunity to do so. 

The reconstruction of the course of this ancient road is very instructive as 
regards the behaviour of modern and earlier traffic systems, the more so since the 
railway everywhere accompanies it. A section along the Via Valeria Antica would 
show it as a scries of steps. The fim comprises the Via Tiburtina just before reach¬ 
ing Tivoli: here the ancient road runs nearly straight on,* the modem Via Tiburtina 
Valeria climbs with hair-pin bends, the railway leaves to the left at Bagni and reaches 
Tivoli with a big loop, running not far from the hill that carries Montecelio. The 
second step is at Arsoli: agdn the ancient road runs almost straight on along the 
valley nearly into the town, reaching it by a very steep course; the modem road 
makes many loops, often at some distance from the andenc track, whereas the 
railway follows a line as straight as possible, but begins its ascent from the station 
of Mandela onward- The third and last step is that of the Passo di Monte Bove. 
Once again the Valeria Anlica keeps at a low level until a short distance before Colli 
di Monte Bove, climbing steeply along a straight line towards the crest, which it 
crosses at a level even higher than the present road (m. 1 .220}; the railway begins 
to climb immediately after the station of Carsbli, passes in a nearly sirsught line 
somewhat below ColU, reaching a tunnel at about 800 m. above sea-level and 
crossing the Monte Bove in a direction completely independent of the other traffic, 
in the direction of Sante Marie. The Tiburtina Valeria too begins to climb a 


^ I wisb to exprea my rinccre gratitude to Mr. 
J. B. Ward P«rluru for mucK Idad help in preparing 
thir article for the press. 

* He appean to have overlooked that the quaint 
theory he criticises, ^ lOB had already been 
formulated by C. AAtiefiiU eS Alba 

Pyctvt, ia3€, p. 26 ff.} and A. Nibby [AjuUti dri 
Dintfmi a itsm Ml*, p, 639). The main ammeoi 
against it a that the course there described b much 
more sulyect to inuodatiODs than the preseQi one, 


as is easily seen on the ground; it runs at a le^ver 
level. The present rune along the crest of a 
slight bill, as an elect roads ordlnacily do, if ^ssblc. 

^ Gardner (sp. tU., p- 75, no. i1 says that the 
central section would appear ia a following number 
of the Pafi4fi of BriHtk but it does not, la 

fact, seam to ^ve been published, nor is there any 
record of a manuscript. 

* Cf. the map iii, 1906, pi. ZI at the and 

of (he volume. 
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lildc beyond Cajs61i, rising afterwards with large loops which every now aod then 
cross the railway; at some distance before and beyond Colli it is intersected by the 
strught ancient road. They leave each other at the oalico, the modem road making 
a curve of some kilometres before rejoining the ancient one, and continuing in the 
same manner after having crossed it. The Valeria Antica continues in a nearly 
straight line, Paso di M. Bovc—Roccacerro—Tagliacozzo, descending twice very 
steeply, c-g. within Tagliacozzo Alta. They meet in Tagliacozzo Bassa, but, having 
passed the railway Tagllacozzo-Avezzano, they part, the Antica going straight 
across the hills by way of Soibo, Scurcola and Alba Fucens, towards CoUarmele, 
whereas the modem road and the railway go around these hills muntaining the 
same level, and deviate afterwards towards Avezzano. 

In the dcscriprion that follows the following abbreviations will be used, followed 
in each case by the page-references. 

Ashby * Th. Ashby, Roman AgiuducU. 

Ashby-PfeifFer * TTi. Ashby and R. Pfeiffer, Suppl, Faptrs Anurican Sduolj i, 1905. 

Baedeker =* K, Baedeker, Central Italy and Roma, 19C9. 

Nibby, Anal. ^ A. Nibby, Analisi dei Dinlami di Roma, 2nd cd., 1848. 

Nibby, Viag. * A. Nibby, Viaggio Astiquario ru' Dintorni di Roma, 1819. 

Not. Sc. » Notice degii Scavi di AntichUi. 

Promis * C. Promis, Lt Anlichitd di Alba Fuanse negli Equi, 18S6. 

P.-W, * C- Pauly-G. Wissowa, RealencyclopdSe der Chusischen AltorUtrrmvisstn^ 
sekafi. 

TCI = Touring Club Itaiimo, Guido. 

Van Deman = E. B. Van Deman, BuildiTig oftha Roman Aqueducts, 1934. 

DESCRIPTION® 

The Via Tlburdna enters Tivoli along the line described in FBSR, iii, p. 150, 
and crosses the city* as the present very steep Via del Colle, debouching into the 
Piazza Rlvarola, and continuing along the Via Ponte San Gregorio, until the point 
where, on the other bank of the Aniene there are the ruins of a Roman bridge of two 
periods,’ the older one in opus prae-reticulatsan, the other in opus nixeulalum of poly¬ 
chrome type. Before it there is the inscription Inscr. Ital. IV, 1 (Tiiar), no. 85, 
and in the nearby park the inscriptions ibid., nos. 56; 128; 251; 378. 

Km. dS,0 approx. Not far from here, up-stream, a little before the railway 
station, can be seen the tomb of the Vestal Virgin Cosrinia (early third century 
A.D.), discovered in 1929® (admission throt^h the Trattoria Roscia, just in front of 
the station), belonging to a sepulcnium of which some traces are still visible; other 
parts of it have been excavated on several occasions,* Below it, in the bed of the 
river, but now invisible, there are traces of a Roman bridge,*® which Promis** 

' SurnmAry desenptiont of the VU VaJeria are ^ Gf. (he map ut Iruer. UtL 
(o be tbufid Nibby, viag., p. 169 ft; Promis, p. 41 ' <V«i. Sc. ser. 6, vi, 1930, p. 353 it CC the map 

ft; Nibby, Altai., iii, p. &43-644; Daxembers. in Inser. IteL 

S^io, Dictmn. iti Avdq., s.v. Via, 796, a, wjOi * &«e the bibliography died in .V«(. Sc., kt. nt. 

4. ** Indicated ce the map in TCI, kt. eit. 

' Cf. the plans TCI, ftema « DinUni, 194$, 0^. etf., p. 41. According to Iuid the remaiu 

pi. pp. 37&-377; P.*W., s.p. TiOat, 6S7-63S; Instr. la front of Che Piaua Rivarala are these of as 
Jlai. f, i, Tibw. tab. II. aqueduct. 
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FiQ. ]. Ths Via Valsbia fbou Trvou to Taouagoz^o 
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took to be the bridge of the Via Valeria, a view rightly abandoned now^ it is indeed 
improbable on account of the general topography of the area-^* 

Km. 33^9 approx. On the far bank of the river, just south-east of the Gampo 
Santo, remains of the Aqua Marcia (Ashby, pi. 5; Van Deman, p. 86). 

Km. 34,1-2. On the far bank, the Valle dcgli Ard. Scanty remains of the 
bridge that carried the Anio Vetus (Van Deman, pp. 38-39 with fig. 4; Ashby, p. 61 
and fig. 1 ). A high bridge carried the Aqua Marcia, its broken remains still visible 
CVan Deman, p. 71; Ashby, pp. 109-110, pi. HI, Baedeker, map pp. 476-477). 
A short distance above the Fosso degli Arci remains of the Anio Novus, 90 m. long 
(Van Deman, p. 297; Ashby, pp. 273-274). The bridge over the stream has wholly 
disappeared. 

Km. 34,5-4 « signal-box 4I.556.« 

Km. 34,6 t^^ox. At the south-west end of the Colle Monitola the channel of the 
Aqua Marcia is traceable for over 40 m. (Van Deman, p. 84; Ashby, pp. 108-109, 
pi. 6). 

Km. 35’-6. The conduit of the Anio Vetus is visible along the foot of the Colle 
Monitola and, further on, on the north-east slope of the Monte Papese, near a small 
house called ‘Casetta Bianca’ (no small white house to be seen now; cf. Van Deman, 
pp. 33, 36; Ashby, p. 60; Baedeker, loc. ait.). Of the Aqua Marcia, too, a con¬ 
siderable group of remains mark the course (Van Deman, p. 71; Ashby, p. 107). 

JCffi. 36,7. Railway station of San Polo de’ Cavalicri. On the for bank of the 
Aniene there is a shaft of the Anio Vetus and a pointed roof of the Aqua Marcia, 
traceable for about 500 m. (Van Deman, p, 83; Marcia, not Anio Vetus; Ashby, 
p. 108; pi. 6). 

iCnt 37~8. The conduit of the Anio Vetus again visible to the north and the 
west of Monte Papese. The same applies to the Marcia, especially on the north¬ 
west slope in the garden of a house beneath the path (Van Deman, p. 82; Ashby, 
p. €0). Further to the south-west other traces below a row of peasant hues (Van 
Deman, p. 83). 

Km. 57,1. A track leaving towards the south descends into the valley. It 
looks at first right like a remnant of the Valeria Antica, but it ends near a quarry 
and the conformation of the ground makes it clear that this hypothesis cannot be 
true. 

Km. 33,6 * signal-box 45.384 (Van Deman 43.952). Near this point lies the 
Ponte (Fiume) Rotto, of which nothing is to be seen owing to the vegetation (cf. 
Ashby, pi. 6, above 224 red). It carried the Valeria Antica across ^ fosso and 
around a hill through which the modem road is carried in a cutting. On the left 
bank a considerable stretch of the original channel of the Aqua Claudia is to be seen 
(Van Deman, p. 211; Ashby, p. 207). Near a peasant's hut farther on along the 
slope, just before the new dam at Ponte Rotto, another fine section of the channel 

u Sec the pUe ia P.-W., Im. ot. The bridge um referenca to sgriaUbMa {scsdli /meeUri) I 
Mar the sanoc la called here PoQie dd Sepolcri. have tncouooed ihem aba when OKe*aar 7 . 

Because Ashby and Van Deman frequemiy 
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cut by a farm road leading into a quany. Down-stream from the dam, high up in 
the slope, above the footpath, other remains, mosdy concealed by thick bushes. 

Km. 29y4. North of the present road, fragment of an ancient tomb (?) incor¬ 
porated into a house. Possibly only the lower part is antique, and the upper part 
medieval. 

Km. 39 To the north the nucleus in concrete of another tomb, in a garden. 

Km. 40,0 approx. On the left bank, below Castel Madama, near the bridge near 
Fonte Luca (see Ashby, pi. 6, near 226 red), the valley is crossed by a well-preserved 
bridge of the Claudia (Van Deman, p. 209; pi. XXXV, 1-2; Ashby, p. 207 and fig. 
19). There are also broken remains of a buttressed bridge of the Anio Novus (Van 
Dcman, pp- 286; 287, fig. 38). The Anio Novus at this point leaves the route 
followed by the other aqueducts and makes off southwards towards the Valle degli 
Arci. The hillside channel of the Anio Vetus made its way round the hill of Castel 
Madama (Van Deman, p. 36; Ashby, p. 60); also traces of the Marcia (Van Deman, 
p, 71; Ashby, p. 107). 

Km. 40J approx. On the left bank, at the fint turn in the road from the station 
to the tovm, along the Scorciatoia della Stazione, there is a stretch of the hillside 
channel of the Anio Novus (Van Deman, p. 286). 

Km. 40,2. Below the Valeria Nuova, at the left side of the modem road towards 
the town, there is a stretch of supporting wall of the Valeria Antica (pi. VI, a), 
built in the header-and-streicher technique, and probably belonging to the ori^nal 
construction of about 300 B.C. (cf. P.-W., s.v. Valerius Maximus, no. 244, col. 121, 
63 R.). 

Km. 40,6. On the far bank of the Anio, just east of Castel Madama and beyond 
the station of that city (which is situated on a road that probably represents a piece 
of the Valeria Antica), there are, in the valley of the Noce, a few remains of the 
Marcia below the bridge of the Claudia (Van Deman, p. 81; Ashby, p. 106; 
Baedeker, he. cit.). The bridge of the Claudia is 135 m. long (Van Oeman, pp. 207, 
262; ph XXXIV: Severan restoration; Ashby, pp. 205-206 and fig. 18). A litde 
beyond the valley of the Fosso della Noce the Anio Novus crosses the Claudia 
and is borne across the valley on a bridge longer and taller than that of the Claudia 
(Van Deman, p. 285; pL XXXIV; Ashby, pp. 205-206, fig. 18; 265). In the 
neighbourhood there also survive other octensivc remains of the Claudia, 190-200 m. 
long (Van Dcman, pp. 205,262; pis. XXXIII, XLII, 1-2; Ashby, p. 205), and part 
of the channel of the Anio Novus (Van Deman, p. 284). 

Km. 40,S. Ruins of a medieval castle called Sacco Muro (or Saccomuro), with 
the signal-box 47.484. Castel Madama is perhaps the ancient Empulum; beyond 
it runs the Via Empolitana, with the ruins of Saxula (Ashby, pi. 6; cf. Nibby, Anal. 
S.W. Castel Madama and Empulum; the two centres were certainly closely connected 
with one another). In the ^^cy of the Fosso VaUana (or Maiuro), opposite Sacco 
Mujo, there is a small but important bridge of the Aqua Marcia (Van Dcman, p. 80; 
Ashby, p. 106 and f^. 9). 

Km. 41,2. The Valeria Nuova leaves the Antica to its right. The ancient road 
descends into the valley and makes a curve beneath the railway, just before a tunnel; 
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it tarns around a rock, ^gh which the modem road has been cut (Ashby, pi. 6 = 
nuhtary map made m 1876 and checked in 1906, stQl shows the ancient siluiion). 

Km. 41,2. To the north of the modem road a fragment of a tomb in reticulate. 

K^ 41,7-8. ^aln to the north, the construction of the modem road has 
cut through two cisterns (?). “ « 

Km. 42,0. Valeria Andca and Nuova unite again. 

. of Aqua Marcia higher up the 

left bank of the on the hilU north of Cartel Madama {Van Deman, p. 71; 
Ashby, pp. 203-204). >K m 

Km. 42,2^3. Just before the tomb of Maenius Bassus the remains inconcrete 
of two tombs. 


Km. 42,3. Funeral monument (restored and completed) of C. Maenius C.f. 
Cara. Bassus, who was aedUis, Ull-air, TiuigisUr Ha-tulanau ei Augusialu and prcefeclus 
fabrum (OIL XIV, 3665; Inscr. lid. I, i, Tibur., no. 193, with photo; C. Maenius not 
in P.-W., not even m the Supplements). The tomb (for ics position cf. Asliby, pi. 6, 
cast of 230 red) consists of a moulded podium, upon which rest three steps carrying 
a curious superstructure. Two curved and fluted elements flank the surface for 
die inscription; they are decorated with Medusa heads in relief, and support a 
moulded plate crowned by some formless stones (base of a statue ?). On account 
of the tide Aug^^stdis the date is post-Augustan, but not much; the style of the 
Medusas is somewhat picturesque, indicating a date under Gaius, or at latest the 
early years of Claudius.*^ 

Opposite the tomb there are remains of the Anio Veius about ID m. above the 
river, e.g. near a farmer’s house built on top of tlie Claudia; below the bridges of the 
Claudia and the Anio Novus there are remains of the Marcia, a smaller bridge with 
a single low arch (Van Deman, p. 80; Ashby, p. 106). The Claudia crosses on a 
bridge showing repeated restorations (Van Deman, pp. 203-204; Ashby, p. 203, 
with n. 5), just north of the Fosso Sabetta (Van Dcman, p. 263). Some 40 m. up¬ 
stream from the bridge of the Claudia there arc remains of a bridge of the .Anio 
Novus of considerable height, almost lost in a thicket of buslies (Van Deman, pp. 283- 
284; Ashby, p. 264). 

Km. 43,0 approx. Near the Fosso Salone, some distance to the west, a little 
beyond a small farmer’s house, in a field below the path, there is an important 
stretch of the original channel of the Claudia, below which has been added a support¬ 
ing wall with buttresses (Van Deman, pp. 201-202 ; 202, fig. 25; 259; Ashby, p. 203). 

Km. 44,0 approx. Near the station of Vicovaro is the Fosso le Giunte, of doubtful 
antiquity, where the Anio Vetus passes underneath (Van Deman, p. 32; 35, fig. 3; 
Ashby, p. 59; Baedeker, loc. rih), Further down-stream the couduit is dearly 
visible a few metres above the waterline (Van Deman, p. 34; 35, fig. 3). Bebw the 
railway the remains east, though lost in briars, of a most interesting undeiground 
channel of the Aqua Marcia with a crude type of vaulted roof (Van Deman, p, 80; 


^ This is in perf«cc hamony with the Iffe of M. Sliaeus hi. f. who appears aho in (he iieeripiien: 
h« was cos. A.D, 19 and procos. Africae in the period a.d. 35-4C mentioned m the (ext of the ioKripdon. 
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Ashby, p. 105). Near the same poiot, where the path crosses, two interesting pieces 
of the diaudia are to be seen (Van Deman, p. 201). In the upper bank of the Fosso 
le Giunie a heavy retaining wall indicates the presence of the Anio Novus, and a 
few metres farther up-stream is the channel itself with a line of buttresses (Van 
Deman, p. 282; pi. XLVI, 2; Ashby, p- 263). Behind the station the channel of 
the Claudia has been brought to light- Above this another broken section of the 
channel of the Aoio Novus, choked with dirt, is to be seen (Van Deman, p. 282; 
Ashby, pp. 262-263). 

Km. 44 In the bridge below Vicovaro (Van Deman, p. 197, fig- 24; Ashby, 
p. 201, and fig. 17) where, at least in the period of Hadrian, the original line of the 
Claudia crossed the river, its remains are incorporated in the modem road-bridge. 
Near its lower end some remains of the Anio Novus (Van Deman, p. 280; Ashby, 
p. 263): much has been destroyed in building the new conduit 

Km. 44i6-7 approx. At a point m. 35 above the road-bridge there was the 
intake of the Anio Vetus, south-east of Vicovaro at the curve of the river (Van 
Deman, p. 32; Ashby, p. 58). Nothing is now visible on the left bank (Van Deman, 
p. 34). Here the Aqua Marcia joined the Anio Vetus, and went on together with 
this pioneer aqueduct, though a Uttle higher up the bank. 

On the south side of the road leadii^ up from the road-bridge to the town a 
rustic church in Renaissance style has a portico built with columns which are 
probably ancient spolia, but which have Renaissance capitals; they are of the Tuscan 
order and curiously inspired by ancient art (Severan epoch): echinus with big 
eggs and richly decorated. An opus quadratum sustaining wall has been incorporated 
in the back part of the church. I do not believe, as some do (Nibby, Aruil.^ s.v. 
Vicovaro) that this forms part of a second dcy wall, but that it belonged to the 
original Via Valeria of about 300 B.C., which, as it approached the dcy, did not 
take the curve of the present road, but went straight on down into the valley, and 
exists as a suburban street (c£ Ashby, pi. 7), 

Km. 45^0. Vicovaro {Varia or Viats Variae). Parts of the city wall in headen 
and stretchers still exist above the modem highway; they too belong to the end of 
the fourth century B.C., as the city was an outpost in the direction of the territory 
of the Mats! and the Acqui (cT. Nibby, AjuU.^ Uc. oil.; P.-W,, s.v. Varia, 1), then only 
recently subdued. 

Km. 45,2. ^ain the Valeria Nuova leaves the Andca (pi. VI, h and r), which 
descends to the right into the valley in order to avoid too large a bridge over the 
ravine. The modem engineer has preferred a longer bridge, maintaining the 
general level, but making the distance much longer. The original track is cleanly 
viable and is stiE used by the peasants (Ashby, pi. 7, near 232, bis red). 

Km. 45,0 approx. Afier having passed through a short tunnel in the hillside the 
Marcia turned to the south and crossed to the left bank of the river by a bridge, some 
remains of which still exist (Van Deman, pp. 71, 79; pi. XVI, 2; Ashby, p. 104; 

8; pi. 7, at the spot HE, 32). 

Km. 46,2 of the modem road. Road leading off towards the north: 7 km. to 
Horace’s villa near Licenza; 21 km. to Orvinio; c. 40 km. to the Via Salaria near 
Monteleone Sabina; 55 km. to Rieti. 
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Km. 47yl. Just before the Benedictine convent of San Cosimato the Valeria 
Nuova joins the Antica. At this point there are traces of a row of ancient tombs in 
apus reticulahm; a Httle bit towards the west, on the Valeria Arnica, the nucleus in 
concrete of another tomb. 

Km. 47>4. A path leaves towards the south, turning back towards the electric 
power dam below S. Cosimato; along It interesting remains of aqueducts can be seen. 

Km. 47y5 appn>x. Below the river Licenza the Aqua Marcia made its way along 
the right bank to the gorge below S. Coomalo; its line is now almost flooded by the 
river, the level of which is here raised by a dam (Van Deman, p. 71, 76; pi. XVI, 1; 
Ashby, p. 101; Baedeker, map 476-477). Ai the east end of the tunnel underneath 
S. Cosiraaio the railway cuu the line of the conduit of the Aqua Claudia (Van 
Deman, p. 194). Just before the gorge, high up in the wooded bank above the river, 
the outer wall of the original construction has been discovered with remains of a 
buttressing wall. Not far from the point where the Claudia emerges from the cliff 
the outer wall has again been cut for the introduction of an alternative tunnel of 
Hadrianic dale along the left bank as far as the bridge below Vicovaro (for the whole 
of this section see Van Deman, pp. 195-196, 198, 259; pi. XXXIII, 1/2; Ashby, 
Index, S. Cosimato, and figs, 7 and 16). 

Km. 48yS. Mandela station, 

Km. 4Sy3-4. A little further on another stretch of the channel of the Claudia 
is visible high up above the road, behind a small mill (Van Deman, p. 194; Ashby, 
p. 194), in front of the Casa Canioniera km. 48,358. 

Km. 43,5 approx. Here the Marcia crossed the Licenza on a long low bridge 
(Van Deman, pp. 74, 75, fig. 8; Aahby, p. 101). Opposite the railway bridge over 
the river three broken pieces of the channel walls of the Claudia (Van Dcman, p. 194; 
Ashby, p. 194). 

Km. 48,0^55,0 approx. Before Gineto Romano, the Claudia turns to the north 
(as docs the railway), passes around the head of a valley and continues its way, not 
far from the Marcia, to the junction of the road to Mandela with the \'ia Valeria 
(km. 48,0 approx.). Due cast of the station of Mandela, to the west of the signal- 
box 55,348 (s= Via Valeria km. 50,0) an undciground channel of llic Claudia of 
uncertain date has been discovered (Van Demon, p. 193; Ashby, p. 194). A iittie 
more than a mile beyond, below the station of Cincto (i.e. about km. 56,5 of the 
railway, corresponding with km. 51,5 approx, of the Via Valeria), the laying of the 
railway brought to light an inlerestii^ section of the channel in the bank south of 
the railway tracks. Across the railway, in a field, a second piece of the same channel 
exists above the surface of the giound (Van Deman, pp. 193-194; Ashby, p. 193). 

Km. 48,5 approx. Before the footbridge below the signal-box 53,937 the channel 
of the Anio Novus can be seen, with a line of buttresses (Van Deman, p. 279; 
Ashby, p. 261). 

Km. 49,0 approx. To the north-east of the station of Mandela, and west cf the 
Fosso Rioronc, several traces of the Anio Novus exist (Van Deman, pp. 276-277, 
278, fig. 37; Ashby, p. 260; the point corresponds with Baedeker, loo. rif., west of 
the name Amaro). 
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Km. 49J appw. Near tJie dgnal-box 54,460, just west of the Fosso Riorone, 
there is another well-preserved piece of the channel of the Anio Novus in the woods 
above the path (Van Deman, p. 278; Ashby, p. 260). 

Km. 50,5-52,5 apprex., or at most S3,?. The Valeria Antica runs mosdy on a 
lower level than the Nuova and to the south of it, No ancient remains exist, but the 
track is visible. It ran along what is now the back of the Osteiia della Spiaggia, 

Km. 51,9. Bivio Cincto Romano. Here once stood the Osteria della FerraU 
(now non-cxisteni); the site corresponds with the ancient Stalio ad Lam{i)nas = the 
Roman milestone XXXIII (not in d. Nibby, Anal, iii*, p. 638; Baedeker, 

map pp. 478-479; Ashby and Pfeiffer, p. 116, fig. 5; 130; Ashby, p. 99 for confusion 
in this area; it is a pity he does not add much to clarify the situation, because he 
omits to say near which mile-stone of his system the two osterie were situated). 
Beyond the village of Cineto the modern road continues as a path, and represents 
an ancient way, which ran from there to Riofieddo and rejoined the Via Valeria 
near km. 63,6. That this road cannot be identified with the Valeria Antica has 
been argued by Ashby and Pfeiffer, pp. 130-1 SI. From the Osteria della Ferrata 
to km. 55,0 of the Via Valeria Nuova the rear wall of the channel of the Aqua 
Marcia is still visible (Van Dcman, p. 73). 

Km. 52,0. Osteria della Spiaggia, The modern-sounding name is in reality 
old (Promts, p. 47, of 1836: . . - ‘anche nel secolo scono dicevasi Osteria della 
Spiaggia’); it derives from the nearby Colli la Spiaggia {TCI, Italia Centr., i, 1924, 
map pp. 464-465; Ashby, pi. 7). 

Km. 51,1-51,2. To the south of the modem road remains of the Ponte Arconi, 
an aqueduct-bridge over the river, arc visible (or were visible ? I have not been able 
to find them; cf. Ashhy, p. 258), Near the bridge of the railway to Subiaco (now 
out of use as a railway, but still serving as a route for rural traffic), on the left bank, 
there is an interesting group of remains of the Anio Novus (Van Deman, pp. 275- 
276; Ashby, p. 259, who defines this point, which is north-east of the Osteria della 
Spiaggia, as km. 51,0). The Aqua Qaudia passed near the Osteria della Spiaggia 
(remaios visible above the road) and followed the curves of the hills until the 
station of Cineto (Van Dcman, p. 193). At km. 52,2 approx, a section of the 
Marcia also ended (Van Deman, p. 73; Ashby, pp. 98-99). 

Km. 53,0-57,0. Along this stretch the counc of the Claudia is imperfectly 
known (Ashby, p. 193); it is clear, however, that it followed closely, though at a 
higher level, the hnc of the Marcia (Ashby, p. 98-99), above the Via Valeria (but 
it is hard to see how they crossed the valleys, since these recede too far for the 
aqueducts to follow their configuration. 

Km. 53,7. At this point the Valeria Nuova literally touches the bed of the Anio; 
here in any case Valeria Antica and Nuova had to coincide, 

Km. 54,1-55,1. The Valeria Nuova once more leaves the Antica and runs at a 
higher level. 

Km. 55,7-56,8. The Valeria Antica again at a lower level. 

Km. 55,8. Cross-road Roviano-Anticoli with a bridge on the Aniene. 
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Km. S6y?. This point corresponds with the Roman miie-stone XXXVI (4»8 km. 
beyond the Osteria della Fcrraia); here in antiquity was the fork of the Via Valeria 
and the Via SublaquensU (cf. Frontinus; Aq. 1,7, and for excavations Not. S£.y 1890, 
map p. 161; Aahby-Pfeiffer, p. 130), Whereas the latter continued straight on 
(pi. VI, d)y running along the Anio the former curved to the left towards the Ponte 
Scutonico (see below). 

Km. S6,7-S. To the north of the road one secs in a field the substructures of 
the channel of an aqueduct or of a cistern; a mass of concrete with buttresses (pl 
VII, a). 

Km. 57a0. To the north a country-road at a higher level represents the \’aJcria 
Antica; there are doubtful traces of the mar^o. In this area, the couiw of the .^qua 
Marcia is clearly marked for some distance below its source, since many remains of 
its channel were found, in 1879, when the new Marda-Iha was built on iis line and, 
unfortunately, on its level. The line of the aqueduct at this point ran almost parallel 
10 that of the river, following closely its curves, on the north side of the Valeria (Van 
Deman, pp. 71-73; Ashby, p. 98). 

Km. 57,7. Modern Invio di Subiaca (Subiaco 15,2 km.; Frosinonc 73,0 km,). 
About three miles to the south, near the former station Marano-Agosta, was situated 
tlie original source of the Marcia (Frontinus loc. cU.). The fans which Augustus 
added was quite near at a higher level; but natural changes in tlic floor of the vallq- 
have buried the springs far below the modern ground-level (Qom 7 to 8 m.: Van 
Deman, pp. 70, 72; Ashby, p. 56 and fig- 6; Baedeker, foe. ci/.}. About the sources 
of the Aqua Claudia nearly the same can be said as about those of the Marda (Van 
Dcman, pp. 188, 190, 193; Ashby, p, 193). The intake of the Anio Kovus, however, 
was situated, in the lime of Claudius, at mile-stone XI.II of the \'ia Subiaquensis, 
but by order of Trajan it was removed farther up beyond Subiaco. Some remains 
have been found on the left bank of the Anio, but between Mamno and Cincto 
Romano no traces are extant (VaJi Dcman, pp. 273-275; jjl- XLV; Ashby, p. 253; 
Baedeker, loc. cii.). The Cod. Val. Lat. 9140, f. 248, contains a letter ‘a M. dc 
Suares prevot eC vicaire gnal d’Avignon 4 Tivoli’ sent (?) by ‘Pros (?) Abb ct 
monachi Sublacens. a®. 1655.’ It contains a drawing of ‘mine practorii 

Ncroniani’ and ‘aquaeductus Claudiani’ (arcades and a bridge), 

Km. S7,9. About at this point the Marcia and the Claudia, coming Irom the 
south, crossed the Via Valeria Nuova, but no traces at all survh'e. The Valeria 
Antica (accompanied, as is often the case, by telegraph-poles) always running at a 
higher level to the north of the modem road through wooded ground, is carried 
here across a small ravine by the Ponte Scutonico (cf. pi, VII, d, and Ashby-Pfeiffer, 
p. 110, figs. 2 and 3; of the polygonal supponing walls cited there, p. 131, with 
bibliogr. and Promis, pp. 51-52, nothing is lefi).'^ Because of its style it is, to my 
mind, contemporary with the Ponte S. Giorgio (see km. 63,1), i.c. Nerva. From 

** This bridge for a loag; Umc pr««enied a some- SuImaco; AsKbv-PtrifTer. p. 103, 2 km. before Ibe 
what imtatmg problem becaiM of the coQtra- Ponte 5. Glocpo (» km.‘63,1}, iberefcire near km. 
dictions of the auihoriiies. Nibby, Ajisl., Hi, $43, 6l. which is lo ibe north of Are^, Bui these same 

t laces it at an undefined distance to the east of the authors indicate {ibU., pp. i 30-132 and naps, 5 
ivio SuUaco; the TCJ, Jtai. Cre<r., t, 1924, p. 4€0 and pi. XIII, a aad 4} a p«Rl noi far nor^ of the 
and JjjV, p. i57, below Roviaao between the road bJvIo SuUaeo. 
to Andcoli and km. 57,9, therefbre before the bivio 
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this point the Valeria Antica continues for a while In the same manner, but after¬ 
wards it dwindles to a mere footpath, which meets the Valeria Nuova for a moment 
at mile-stone km. 58,2. 

Km. 58^2-i to 58A- Here the Valeria Antica, avoiding the loop of the modem 
road, ran through what is now ploi^hed land. 

Km. 58 J. A small path, leaving the Valeria Nuova towards the east and con¬ 
tinuing the section previously described, represents tlie Valeria Antica; it seems to 
have preserved in places traces of the ancient paving in limestone. After a while 
the path, always maintaining the same low level in the valley of the toirente 
Rio&eddo (whereas the Valeria Nuova climbs with big loops), widens and crosses a 
torrent. Immediately afterwards, on the south side, traces of the Tnargo probably 
remain. Further on, the Valeria, partly in a rather bad state, crosses the torrent 
on a modem bridge and continues climbii^ steeply {but no more steeply than, for 
example, the Via Appia beneath Ariccia), until it reaches the road to Rocca di 
Bottc. With a curve to the left, passing over a modem bridge, the road continues 
its ascent towards A«oU (pi. VII, f)» which it enters with another steep gradient 
(upper part now obstructed). Near the modem fountsun at the top, it turns to the 
right and climbs towards the present Piazza Valeria, where the Roman mile-stone 
XXXVIII« now stands, evidently not in situ, although since the figure (38 x 1,6 * 
60,8 km.) corresponds closely with the distance of Aisoli from Rome (60 km.), its 
original position cannot have been fer away. Gruter, following Ercole Ciofani, 
mentions that it had been found ‘ad pontem Somnuli secundum Viam Valeriam,’ 
which Nibby*’ explains: ‘quel ponte trovasi dinanzi la terra presso la cosi detta 
Osteria del Piano.’ This, I think, must be the modem bridge to be found ne^ the 
Via di Rocca di Botte; the Osteria was somewhat to the south (sec the plans dted). 

Km. 60,0. Arsoli, founded after the destruction of Carrioli. The Valeria 
Antica proceeds from the Piazza Valeria towards the Valeria Nuova. On reaching 
it, it turns sharply to the right, in a direction opposite to that of the Nuova, and 
climbs with hair-pins, crossing the Valeria Nuova, up to the level of the railway 
station (the house opposite the station is situated on it). Beyond, it climbs again^ 
for some time through trees—a nice walk—towards the highest point here (corres¬ 
ponding at a guess with km. 62,5 of the Valeria Nuova), where it begins Its descent, 
always clearly visible on the ground, reaching the modem readjust before the Ponte 
San Gioigio. 

Km. 63,1. The modem road crosses a ravine upon an andent bridge, the Ponte 
San Giorgio (so called after a hamlet and a convent higher up). It dates from the 
re^ of Nerva, who carried out important restorations along the Valeria (Promii, 
pp. 53-54; Nibby does not speak of it, either in the Viaggio, or in the AnaOsi, because 
of his wrong interpretation of the course of the Valeria Antica as running through 
Riofreddo; Ashby-Pfeiffer, p. 109, fig. 1). 

” CIL IX, 5963 (Nerva). Cf. Nibby, AmL, i*, climb was inevitable «a account of the 

pn. 2M-259 (and cot 267 as wroitfly stated, ifrii, configuraboii of the rocks. The modem roa4 and 
lil*, p, 6431; A^by-Pteffer, pp. 12?, IS I (theo still the railway can maintab a lower level onJy because 
in the Villa Massimo). their track has been prepared with the aid of 

»’ AmI., i*, p. 259 (alio for Gruter). Cf. Ashby* dynamite. The andent road roust have been in 
PfdRer, p. llo, %. 5 {just east of S. Maiia, south of use until well into the second half of the oineteentn 
Artoh}. century. 
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Km. 6S,6. Bivio towards Riofrcddo. Here debouched tbc ancient road from 
Osteria della Ferrata (cf. km. 51,9), which has often been wrongly taken to be a part 
of the Valeria Anuca. For some time after this point it would be difficult for the 
modem road to follow a course different from that of the Valeria Antica, but some¬ 
where near km. 65,0, before reaching the station of Oricola-Pereto, the Valeria 
Nuova diverges towards the south, whereas the Antica continued towards the north¬ 
east, thus running to the north of the railway (cf. plans in Ashby-Pfeiffer, pi, XIII, a; 
Opusc. Afckafoi. Inst. Stuc. Rom., i, 1935, p, 75, fig. 3; Net. Sc., 1951, pp. 172-173, 
figs- 1-2). 

Km. 67,0 approx. Carsioli (better form than Carstcli). The site is reached by the 
country-road along the railway from the station of Oricola, which crosses the railway 
near the first signal-box after that station; after a while it goes due north towards 
Contrada la Civiti (Carenaia). Carsioli guarded the rather important Via del 
Turano and the Paaso di Monte Bovc (see Carsioli; Ashby-Kciffcr and 

Opusc. Arch., loc. cii.). 

Km. 69y5. The river Turano, the ancient Toicnus, flowing in a northwesterly 
direction towards Rieti (cf. P.-W., s.v.). 

Km. 70,4. Fork for Rieti. Along the Via del Turano, Collalto Sabina 12 km.; 
Nespolo 14 km.; Collcgiove 21 km,; Rocca Sinibalda 30 km.; Rieti 52 km. It is 
near this fork that a large votive deposit (A^or. Sc., 1951, p. 169 ff.) was found, 

Km. 7J,0 Carsdli. The ancient highway passed through the city in a straight line 
(the name Via Valeria is still in use), whereas the modem road swings to the right 
to avoid the centre. Like Arsoli this town is a descendent of Carsioli. In the eastern 
part of the town practically nothing of the ancient road survives as a consequence 
of the building of the railway and other works. For a while the Valeria Antica and 
the Nuova proceed together. 

Km. 73,6. From this point for a long time the Valeria Nuova runs at a higher 
level, after having made a slight bend to the left, The Antica ran straight on, but 
is lost in arable land for some hundreds of metres. 

Km. 74,0. A path to the right leads to the first remains of the Valeria Arnica, 
where it can once more be traced, following a course just above the bed of the 
Turano. 

Km. 76,0 approx, [estmated). Before this point the torrent has destroyed pans 
of the road (pi. VII, i), which here emerges again from the river-bed, below signal- 
box 78,0. 

Km. 77,5 approx, {estimated). Near this point the Valeria Antica climbs away 
from the torrent, crossing the railway near signal-box 80,0 (pi. VIII, a). 

Km. 78,3-78,4. Still climbing steeply tbc Valeria Antica erodes Nuova 
(pi. Vin, b) and continues in the same manner and in a nearly straight line until it 
reaches the village of Colli di Monte Bovc, 

Km 810. Colli di Monte Bovc. The village, built along the slope of a 
mountain, is situated between the Valeria Nuova, which after kilometres of curves 
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skirts its upper part, and the Antica, which runs between its lowest houses (pi. VIII, 
<) halfway up the hill between the railway and the modem road. Having left the 
vills^e at the same level it shordy afterwards makes a sharp steep turn (pi. VIII, d), 
condnuir^ along a much gentler slope in a straight line, accompanied here and there 
by remains <tCmar^is and supporting walls (pi. IX, a). 

Km. 83,0. Near this point the Antica, following its straight course, and the 
Nuova, continually twistir^, cross twice, rqoining near km. 84,0. 

Km. 84,0. At first the two coincide, but afterwards, at a point which cannot be 
determined with certainty, the Antica reaches a higher level (pi. IX, b) in order to 
avoid a mas of rodU near km. 85,0 through which the modem road has been hewn. 
The ancient road can sometimes be followed; at other points it has disappeared; 
the general course is that of the telegraph-poles. 

Km. $6,0. To the north of the modem way and on a higher level a supporting 
wall of the Valeria Antica in polygonal technique (pi. IX, c). Afterwards the road 
begins to descend. 

Km. 86,8. The Valico del Pa«o di Monte Bove at m. 1.220 above sea-level. The 
Valeria Antica is still running to the north of the Nuova, behind the Casa Canto- 
niera, and at about the same level. At this point the two part company, the Nuova 
descending slowly in a very wide curve (cf- ie map TCI, It. Centr., 1, 1924, pp. 456- 
457), the Antica descending steeply, in a straight line towards Roccacerro (pi. IX, 

d). 

Km. $7,0 approx. Roccacerro, situated between the modem and the ancient 
road; the latter, still descending, passes through the lower pm of the village, where 
the name Via Valeria still survives- I observed no antique traces, 

Km. 90,0-90,1 (of the modem road, which has made a long detour). On the 
Valeria Antica, running at a higher level, a small chapel (pi. X, g ); immediately 
afterwards the rock has been hewn away in order to make the necessary carriageway. 
Along this stretch there are also polygonal supporting walls, scarcely visible because 
of the luxuriant vegetation (pi. X, a). 

Km. 90,2^3. At this point a difficulty arises. If one follows the telegraph- 
poles, assuming that they represent the ancient course, as they do on the Passo di 
Monte Bove and also along the Via Appia (c-g, between Fondi and Itri), one might 
suppose that the Antica went in this direction, the more so, as somewhat further on 
supporting walls in sandstone are visible. This theory must be abandoned, however, 
because, as we shall see presently, the ancient road entered Tagliacozzo at the top 
of the dty, and a road between these two points is a physical impossibility, as can 
easily be ascertained if one walks in the opposite direction, starting from Tagliacozzo. 
The supporting walls mentioned above (assuming that they are ancient, which I 
believe they are) must therefore belong to a side-road or terrace. The ground imposes 
the following solution: at the point 90,2-3 a small path probably representing 
the Valeria Antica descends towards the modern road and for about 100 m. the two 
are identical. 

Kn. 90,3-4. Near a smaE building situated on the Valeria Nuova a path 
leaves towards the east (it is indicated on the map TCJ, It. Cn^., i, 1924, pp. 456-457, 
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just on the right border) and dives steeply^® with hairpin bends through a 
stretch of woodland (the walk is very attractive; pi. X, d). At the bottom of the 
vahey it turns sharply to the right and proceeds in the direction of Tagliacozzo 
along an easily followed track. Just above the town it reaches the modern Via di 
Cappadocia*** (pi. X, b), unites with it for a certain distance, and then diverges 
towards the right (once there were ancient supporting walls,“ but I believe they no 
longer exist) reaching Tagliacozzo Alta under the name of Via fuori Porta Soccorso. 
It crosses the medieval town in a fairly slra^ht line, leaves it throi^h the Porta 
Valeria, and descends with bends, partly again coinciding with the Via di Cappa-* 
docia, except in the last section, where the Valeria went more to the east. (It is 
now recognisable with difficulty on account of the modem buildings.) 

Km. 97y6. Tagliacozzo Bassa; at or near the modem square Valeria Antica 
and Nuova unite again. The former continues its original direction towards the 
r<ulway-crossing. 

Km. Pd,7-2. At this point, just beyond the railway-crossing, the Valeria 
Nuova leaves again towards the south making, together with the railway, a quite 
un-antique looking curve. If one remembers that the upper part of Scurcola still 
has a Via Valeria, it is quite obvious for anybody who has experience of Roman 
roads, that the Antica made straight through the hills from 98,1-2, and this is 
confirmed if one walks over the ground beginning frnm Scurcola. Only the solution 
on the Tagliacozzo side is difficult, because every trace has disappeared. I suggest 
the following : at km. 98,1-2 (fork with a cross) the country-ro^ represents in its 
fint part the ancient highway, as far as tlie bend. From there it proceeded straight 
on, where a track along some houses keeps the same direction, until the Via di San 
Donato (fork at km. 99,2-3 of the Valeria Nuova), Part of this coincides with 
the Antica, until another country-road diverges to the right, climbing towards a 
form, beyond which, on the other side of the crest of the hill, a track lined by oaks 
continues exactly in the direction of Scurcola. At this point every trace vanishes, 
so that one must reconstruct theoretically. 

Most probably the Valeria went on in the direction of the small village of Sorbo, 
because somewhat to the west of it, on what is now a true mountain-track, the stump 
of a milestone is standing, to my mind in (no trace of an inscription survives). 
Although I am quite unable to define the course along which the Valeria reached 
this point from the Via di S- Donato, it is certain that we are on the right trail here, 
because the path, having crossed Sorbo in a straight line, bears towards a fork with 
a white house and an oak-tree, where again the trunk of a miJoKStone is standing; 
it is bigger than the previous one, but is probably not « silu since it stands on the 
other side of the road, too neatly at the fork. It has no trace of an inscription left. 
At this point Scurcola comes in view immediately in front, and from here, dropping 
down along the hill crowned by a cross, the road enters the town under the name of 
Via Valeria, Ic drops across it and rejoins the Valeria Nuovm 


1 know no oUkt cosmI ta (hit pari of Italy ihAt horses cotamly would have been unable to pull 
has such steep gradients. I inagifio that there ibem. 

were people who earned a IfvinK out perhaps *' ViUafe ro (be 80 U(h.aaa( d Ta^Uacoazo. 

gee, e9J^eotally in the ease efl heavy loads, since ^ Promis, p. 60. 
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Km. 105,6. Scurcola Maracana. The junction of the tvrt) roads is probably 
^easely at this point In the parit around the War-memorial lie the scattered 
fragnwnis of a funerary monument, blocks of travertine (one of which bean a sword 
m relief) as well as the drum of a column. 

Km. 107,3. The Valeria crosses the Fiumc Salto^ (the ancient Himella, v, P.*W., 
r.a.). Immediately afterwards the modern road bears right in order to reach 
Avewano (7,7 km. distant;” total from Rome 115 km.), but xlit true Valeria runs 
straight on as a track towards Alba Fucens- This lies on a hill immediately in 
front, and was the fortress that guarded the crossing of the Valeria and the highly 
important north-south trade-route (which I propose to call the Via del Salto) 
through the region now called Chcolano and further south, 

Km. J13 <^prox. {tstmaied}. Alba Fucens. The ItaJo-Bclgian excavations 
have discovered within the town the Roman milestone LXVIlI, corresponding 
with the modern measurement of 100,8 km. The difference from the above 
quoted number, calculated on the basis of the modem road, is readily explained by 
the many curves in the area of the Paaso di Monte Bove. The heavily fortified 
position conrists of a double hill (cf. for example Pradca di Mare—Lavinium 
Laurens);” the Valeria entering through the Porta Massima” (cf. Not. Sf., 1^50, 
map facing p. 250; Promia, map at the end, west gate) runs between the two summits 
along the forum. The northern one beare the ruins of the earthquake of 2915, the 
southern the new village of Nuova Albe. For the excavations cf. Not. Se., 1950, 
p. 248 ff. and BuU. Acad. R. Btlgiqtu, 1949 ff.; earlier bibliography Promis, op. cit., 
and P,-W., j.v. Alba Fucens. 

The Via Valeria leaves Alba through the South Gate, from which it descends 
to the gravel plain (no trace visible here), There it crossed the north-south road 
from Avezzano to Massa and is visible to the east of it as a country-road which 
follows a ravine along the foot of the Monte Tre Monti until it reaches Patemo. 
It is not impossible that there the last part coincides with the gravcl-ioad from 
Patemo to Anuosano. Anyhow, the Valeria Nuova joins the Antica a?ain near 
km. 119,0. 

Km. 118,8. San Pelino (TCI, Abni&zi-Moiise, 1938, map pp. 112-11$): junction 
of the two roads- 

Km. i!9,8. The Nuova leaves Che Antica again bearing to the right The 
latter goes straight on towards the station of Patemo. There it disappears, but 
becomes visible again aftcr^va^ds immediately to the south of the railw ay. 

Km. 121,9. After crossing the Valeria Antica, the Nuova rgoins the Antica. 
No trace of any ancient cooscnjcxion until km- 131. I see no reason why this 
straight stretch should not be ancient, 

II So kmU ih« tignboArd on th« bridge. But 
the TCI, Abnuii e 1938, p. 169 <pedficaJly 

sUleA {as does P.-W., s.s. Hunella) that this pan 
is stUl called Imele, and Uiai Salto b the name it 
gets furdter down-stream. 

** In the fratimi Cappelle is the fork Ibr Rieti 
(80 kjn.). Id order to go to Alba Fuceni one tabes 


duB road until the fork for d’Albe, then nirns 
right and follows (he lint country-road after tbe 
churchyard. 

** For Ihis place cf. iWrdMWMvi" AVdrriMds 
ffisUr. fml. Ill, ix (in prini), 

** Cf, 19 m), p, 263 (disagreeing with 

Promis). 
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Km. 131,1-2. Fork for the Strada Sutale 83 or Via Marsicana (towards 
Pescina, etc.). From here the Valeria Antica went straight on** to Collantieic, aa 
traces indicate (a track still exists, cf. TCI, Abruzd^MoUse, 1938, map pp. 112-113 
and PDSR, ix, 1920, pi. XI). 

Km. 134,7. Collannelc-Cerfennia {PBSR, ix, 1920, p. 75 ff.). 

C. C. Van Essen 


**Theoredcally one could ihin^ of anoibcr 
solution. At km. 1304, afiet a curve to the 

leA, the Antict could have $o>ie strughl on towards 
km. 0,4 of the Via Mersicana, coindding with it 
until bn. 1,5 or at most 1,3, reaching CoUertnele 


with Another curve (at bm 2,2 there is a CTCus*road 
towards Gollarmele). I do not think this probable, 
however, a nd there is a total lack of any traces on 
the grotuid. 



INVESTIGATIONS AT “JULIANOS’ CHURCH’’ 

AT UMM-EL-JEMAL 

(Plates Xi-XVI) 

The main object of the expedition to Umm-el-Jemal, which was financed by 
the Walker Trust and sponsored by the British School of ArchaeoIo|ry in Jerusalem, 
in the summer of 1956,^ was to re-examine the evidence for the history of a church 
buildixig which had been discovered and summarily surveyed by Professor H. C. 
Butler and the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria in the ^ars 
1904-1905. This was the church which the Princeton expedition named after a 
certain Julianos and dated to the year a.d. 344 on the basis of an inscription which 
they found lying in the ruins and which they associated (mistakenly, as it now seems) 
with the foundation of the church.* 

Of the hundreds of church buildings which must have been constructed during 
the first half of the fourth century, very few are known to tts, and a diurch with a 
recognisable plan and so early a date is a matter of considerable consequence in the 
study of the development of cliurch architecture- It therefore seemed well worth 
while to make a special visit to the site of Julianos’ church to verify the facts pub¬ 
lished by the Princeton Expedition; especially as their survey was a rather summary 
one and seemed, whert the writer visited the site in 1953, to be mistaken in more 
than one important respect. 

A, THE TOWN OF UMM-EL-JENiAL 

At present the town of Umm-cI-Jemal is almost completely dcsened.® A 
family of Arabs have pitched their tents more or less permanently on the west aide 
of the ruins, but their beduin dislike of solid walls pre\'enls tliem from making homes 
in any of the buildings, even though many of the houses are still sufTicjcntly liabitable. 
However, the Arabs use a few of the ancient buildings as grain stores and where 
necessary these have been roughly repaired for the purpose. 

The deserted town lies two miles to the north of the highroad which runs from 
Jerusalem to Baghdad and eight miles cast of the Damascus-Ma'an Railway 


* The writer would like lo thank the Tru&tees of 
The Walker Trust ibr the graat wbieh made the 
expeditioD possible, and also contributed to the 
cost of pubtication. He also tbaob the Director 
^ The British School of Archaeology in Terusnlem 
forsponsonag (he expedition and for much valuable 
help. He is also deeply indebted to Mr. G. 
Lankesier Kaiding, formerly Director ot Antiqui¬ 
ties i& Jordaii) for permisaon to the 

work, and to Mr. Vusef Sa’ad, Secretary of the 
Palestine Arcbaeolo^eal Museum, whose assistance 
was invaluable. 

The parry was a small one, eonilsttf^ only of 
three Europeans. About a doaen Arabs from the 


family wbich lives near the site were employed irt 
cicanng fallen rnasonry. Work started on 16 July 
and ended on 10 August. 

* PubLcaiions of the Princeton Univeniw 
Archaeological Expedition lo Syria in 1904-S, 
Divnion IT, Amti/U AfekiMturt ui Section A, 
SevOum pp< 173—1^6. 

Also /fid., ^vision III, Creek and Latin 
tient. No. 262. Henceforward referred to as 
‘‘Prloceton, 11 and HI.'’ 

* A good general impression of the town can be 
obtain^ from the air'phetogrBpbs pubKshed by 
G. Korsfield in Anti^aiQi, 1937, pp. 4^6-460, 
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{fig. I). It is quite easily accessible, the desert between it and the modern road 
being travereable by motor-car without difficulty. The nearest village is Mafraq 
which lies at the intersection of the road and the rsulway. 

Rain falls plentifully in the winter and the plains in which the town is located 
yield a good harvest of grain to those of the nomads who take the trouble to sow. 
Although there are no wells or perennial springs, the winter rain is gathered through 
aqueducts into a large stone-built reservoir which contains enough water to supp^ 
the Beduin and their flocks throughout the dry months. The reservoir that is used 
to-day is the same one as formed the principal water supply of the ancient township. 
There are also the remains of many smaller reservoirs which no longer hold wawn 
It seems likely that, in ancient dmes, every large house had a private reservoir whi^ 
was filled with rain-water during the winter and lasted through the summer; as is 
still common practice in many Palestinian hill-towns. There is li^e reason to 
suppose that the city was abandoned because of chaises in the climate, as was 
su^ested in the Princeton Report* 

As well as their harvest of grain, the plains around Umm-el-Jcmal provide 
ample grasdand for flocks, and certain features of the ruined buildings show dearly 
chat cattle^ealing was one of the prindpal occupations of the inhabitants m 
classical times, if it was not their staple industry. 


♦Priacewn, II, A, p. 159. 
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The methods of building used in this region of Southern Syria during the 
classical period (and even to-day) have been well described by H. C. Butler in the 
Pr^ceton publication.* The walls of the buildings are usually about one metre 
thick, or a little less, and are made of basalt blocks laid in fairly regular courses 35 
to 50 cms. high, without mortar. On the outside wall-face the blocks were usually 
squared and tooled to various degrees of fineness. The rough interior face was 
coated with several layers of plaster. 

All intermediate floors and many (though not all) of the roofs were constructed 
in stone; not with ordinary vaulting technique, but taking advantage of a special 
characteristic of the local basalt—its beir^ quaoyable in exceptionally long and 
slender blocks. Courses of long corbel-stones were made to project from the walls 
at the level where a floor had to be built, and the intervals between the extremities 
of these corbels were spanned by long stone beams (pi. XI, a). The corbels were 
counler-wrighted by the corresponding corbels of an adjacent room, or else by the 
weight of the walls in an upper storey. Rooms which were too broad to be spanned 
in this way were divided by cross-arches into bays of suitable dimensions, and the 
corbels and span-stones were then built up over the arched divisions (pi. XI, ^). 

The use of this type of stone-beamed floor, together with the surviv^ of several 
massive door-leaves of stone, has created a false impression that atone was used in 
this south Syrian architecture as a substitute for timber.* This is not really so. 
The stone beams ought more properly to be considered as substitutes for stone vaults 
and the stone door-leaves as substitutes for metal ones. Timber was loscd no less 
freely here than in other Mediterranean regions. It was used for the roofs of at 
least half of the total number of known churches in Umm-el-Jcmal, and it now 
seems probable that not a few of the stone-slab constructions which were formerly 
taken to be the rooS of domestic buildings are really only the floors of vanished 
upper storeys, more lightly built than the lower ones and almost certainly roofed 
with timber. Moreover, while a number of external doorways were closed ^rith 
leaves of massive stone slabs (some are still in working order}, the mortices in the 
stone sills and lintels of all ordinary doorways prove that most door leaves were 
made of timber. 

As far as can be discerned the lay-out of Umm-cl-Jcmal follows no preconceived 
plan; the buildings being scattered haphazard o\'cr a roughly oval area some 800 
metres from north to south and 500 from cast to west (fig. 2). Public buildings, 
churches and dwelling houses arc all packed together in irregular insulae, between 
which there were few. if any, proper streets; only such narrow twisting lanes and odd¬ 
shaped courts as had to be left to allow ingress to the houses. The outstanding 
feature of the town plan is a large open market place which runs irom north to south, 
near the middle of the complex. On the ground, this open space is less ev’idcnt now 
than it must originally have been, because it has been encroached upon by two 
churches, one of them dated a.d. 557. The northern end of the market is punctuated 
by a modest gateway, consisting of towers flanking an arch, which is sccurei> dated 
by an inscription in honour of Commodus to the period a.o. 176-180. To ibe north¬ 
west of the gateway a row of tombs and a bridge over a dry stream-bed show the 
alignment of the road which led from Umm-el-Jemal towards the coast. The arch 

• Jbid.. pp. 67-70. • iWrf., p. 68. 




Fio- 2. Plan op Uuh'BL'Jbmal 

(from the Princeton Report, with minor alleraiion based on air phofogruphs) 
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is therefore to be regarded as the prindpal entrance to the town; marking the outer 
end of the line of communication which connected Umm-el-Jemal with the civilised 
world. The southern end of the market space is occupied by the public buildup 
which Butler identifies as a Barracks and dates e. a.d. 412. The Praetorium, on the 
west side of the open space, is the only building in the town, so far discovered, to 
show any appreciable trace of classical s^le. It has a neat axial plan and a 
colonnaded atrium, the wooden roof of whi^ was supported on four columns with 
simple Ionic capitals. 

Even without architectural evidence it would be reasonable to deduce from the 
size of the market-place and the nature of the surrounding country that Umm-el- 
Jcmal was an entrepot on the fringe of civilisation where prairie-bred flocks were 
bought from the nomads, mustered and dispatched along the westward road, to 
supply meat, pack-animals and wool to the cities of the Mediterranean coast, That 
this was so is amply confirmed by the domestic buildings of the town, a large propor¬ 
tion of which have certain significant characteristics which must now be described. 

A typical Umm-cl-Jemal house consists of a courtyard, approached through a 
gateway and surrounded by stone buildings one, two or three storeys in height. 
The gateway usually has an outer and an inner opening, between which there is a 
small vestibule. The outer opening has a trabeated lintel and is usually about 
1,30 metres wide and is closed with doors, sometimes made of stone slabs. The 
inner opening of the gateway has no door, and is usually arched- There is generally 
an upper chamber over the vestibule, with a narrow window, placed symmetrically 
above the rectangular doorway below. 

The chambers which surround the courtyard are mostly small enough to be 
roofed with simple stone-slab ceilings. That many of these rooms were stables is 
clearly shown by the stone-built mangers arranged in the thickness of their walls. 
The doorways of the stables are not particularly broad or high (usually less than 1 
metre wide and 2 metres high) proving that the buildings were not made to house 
camels, whilst the hdght of the mangers above the floor (about 93 cms.) excludes 
their use by sheep or goats. The stables must therefore have been made for horses, 
donkeys or mules. 

In contrast with the narrow stables and other small chambers surrounding the 
courtyard, nearly every house at Umm-el-Jemal had at least one room taller than the 
rest and so much larger that a cross-arch was necessary for the support of its stone- 
slab roof. In many instances these large rooms are also provided with stone mangeis, 
and they sometimes share a row of mailers with an adjacent stable j the mangers 
being set in openii^ which pass through the dividing wall. 

In most of the large rooms we find that one comer is occupied by a minute 
closet which can only have been a latrine, and if, as the mangers indicate, the large 
rooms were occupied by animals there would be no inconvenience in such an arrange¬ 
ment. The Princeton Report suggests that the large chambers were living rooms 
and H. C. Butler’s estimate of the population is based on the general assumption 
that each large room represents accommodation for a family.’ It now seems more 
probable that the laj^ chambers were intended primarily as bams for the storage 
of fodder, but were occasionally used also as stables. As for the resideiitidl part of 

» Ibid., p. 195. 

o 
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Fla. 3. Flan op Insvla 
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cachjwuse, wc may suppose that it would be placed as high up in the budding as 
possible so as to get the benefit of whatever breeze may blow in the torrid summer 
climate. One typical farmhouse, which w« examined in detail because it stands 
close to JuUanos’ church, still retains fragments of a more lighily-built storey 
above the barn, approached by an outside staircase and probably roofed with a 
limber-truss roof- It seems likely that this upper storey represents the usual 
dwelling-place of the house-ownere. 


B. THE INSULA OF JUUANOS’ CHURCH 


We will now examine in greater detail the buildings of the insula at the north 
end of the market-place, among which stands the church which it is convenient 
still to call by the name of Julianos; although, as we shall sec in due course, there is 
no real justification for the name. 

The insula comprises six distinct houses (A to F on fig. 3) placed together quite 
unsystematically, except that the various walls are approximately at right-angles 
to one another. Each individual house is more-or-less a simple rectangle, albeit 
with excrescences, but notably more organised in plan than the whole insula, which 
has no organised plan at all; its irregular outline resulting from the apparently 
haphazard contiguity of the six houses. 



House A* is a typical cattle-dealer’s establishment of the kind described above. 
In the centre of the south ride is a substantially built gate-house which leads to a 
broad open courtyard surrounded with buildings, including the usual barn and 
stable buildings in the north-west corner (fig. 4). As usual the bam is easily 
recognised in the plan by the projecting piers of its cross-arch. Two exterior stone 
staircases on the west side of the courtyard gave access to first floor rooms above the 
west range, and one of the staircases continues upwards to scr,'e rooms above tlie 
bam; the chambers which it seems reasonable to identify as the principal living 
rooms of the master of the house. One of the mangers in the stable passes through 
the wall so as also to supply animals tethered in the barn. The latrine of this 
house is not in the bam but in an adjacent room. 


* Map so. 2 in Prmcetoa II, A, ideotiSn Ibe soow bouse as oo. XI, 
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The three small rooms which form the south-east comer of the courtyard of 
House A seem, from their thinner waJls and much inferior masonry, to be added 
subsequently to the or^nal complex; using as their outside wall what had formerly 
been the boundary-wall of the open courtyard. The thinness of this wall shows 
that it was not originally intended to carry a stone roof. It should be noted that 
the doorways of these three added rooms have crosses carved on their lintels, 
whereas no Christian emblems were found anywhere else in the house, although 
the masonry surrounding the doorways to the barn and stable is finely-tooled. 

There is a doorway leading from House A to House B but this does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate that the houses were inter-connected, since the magomy of the door¬ 
jambs suggests that the opening is secondary. This emerges from the fact that the 
coursing of the jamb^tones does not correspond with that of the wall iisdf. It is 
true that non-correspondence of coursing often means no more than that the door¬ 
jambs were built first by special masons and the walls filled in later by others less 
skilful. But that explanation will not suffice in thig instance, because, as the 
sketch shows (fig. 5) it is the under-side of the door-stones which have been cut to 
accommodate the wall-stones. The excision being on the under-side proves that 
the jamb-stone was made to fit the wall-stone when the latter was in position and 
the former was not; thus proving that the doorway is later than the wall through 
which it passes. 



Fjc- 5. Secondasy Doorway from Hoo»£ A to B 

House B is very similar to House A and the two seem likely to have been built 
at the same time since they arc both contained between continuous flank-walls. 
'Hic gateway to House B is in its north wall (pi. XII, a). It leads into what looks 
hke a rather irregularly shaped courtyard, but the irregularity was originally less 
than now appears since several of the chambers that encroach on the court are later 
additions. Moreover, the area is thickly choked with the debris of fallen walls and 
there are several uncertainties in the plan, The stable of House B is on the side of 
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the courty^ opposite to the entrance-gate and is a lictie larger than that of House 
A. Adjoining it, and sharing three of its mangers, is another long room with a 
wide, well-built doorway flanked by a small window- This may have been some 
kind of barn, though the principal bam of the house is situated on the north side of 
the courtyard, adjoining the gatehouse. It is a well-built and well-preserved 
structure, and deserves detailed description. 

The facade (pi. XII, b) has a broad central doorway surmounted by a window 
and, at the level of the window, two ventilators symmetrically placed on either side, 
but barely visible from the exterior because they are scarcely wider than the normal 
joints of the ashlar. The doorway to the left is a secondary insertion, although so 
neatly constructed as to seem at first to belong to the original design. This side 
door led into a room which was built at a later date up against the barn facade. 
Having now collapsed, its walls are not visible in the photograph but their lower 
courses, including a doorway leading into the courtyard, are easily identifiable on 
the ground (pi. XLVIII). 

In the interior of the barn we find the usual cross-arch (now walled up to divide 
the chamber in two) supporting a stone-slab ccilii^ with the help of a double tier 
of corbel-stones which project from the opposite wails. PI. XIV, c shows the inside 
of the entrance door, with the window above it and one of the flanking ventilators 
on the right. Below the ventilator the neatly inserted secondary doorway can also 
be seen. The careful workmanship of the roof corbels vrill be noticed; contrasting 
strongly with the very uneven texture of the inside wall-face, which was formerly 
concealed by plaster. Presumably the well-tooled corbels were not so concealed. 
The two doorways, visible in the west wall of the barn, one above the other, gave 
access to two storeys of small flanking rooms and prove that a flight of limber sedrs 
formerly existed inside the barn. Such stairs could have continued for the MI height 
of the surviving walls to give access to the hypothetical living rooms above the bam. 

In the north-west corner of the barn we find a very neatly-constructed example 
of a latrine (fig. 6). The little chamber is partly recessed in the thickness of the wall 
and partly formed by the protrusion into the barn of a door-jamb and lintel made 
with very finely tooled blocks. The stone door-frame is so rebated as to be dosed 
by a wooden door-leaf which opened outwards into the bam, The door-sill was 
r^sed by four steps above the level of the bam floor, and in the door-sill we see the 
L-shaped mortice which was necessary for the fixing of a atoutly-raade wooden door- 
leaf. The upper pivot of the leaf swung in a simple dowel-hole, but this method of 
fixing would obviously be impossible for the lower pivot since dierc would then be 
no way of imerting the leaf once the stone frame had been completed. The hole 
bored through the stone frarne about half-way between the sill and the lintel is 
probably for the door-latch; in this case perhaps no more than a piece of cord. 

The floor of the latrine has disappeared completely, and only two or three loose 
boulders were found in an excavation which went dovm to half a metre below the 
door-sill (pi. XLIX, d). No drain was found, Water could be introduced into 
the closet while the door was closed by pouring it from a jug into a shallow stone 
trough in a recess beside the doorway. From this trough the water trickled along 
a little groove and emerged inside the latrine at a stone spout formed in the 
extremity of the same block. 
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Fig. 6. Latunz in tbb North-West corner or Barn B 


The 5maJl chambew on the west side of the barn arc low enough to allow two 
storeys to be built below the level of the bam ceiling. A doorway at ground level, 
leading from the northern side chamber into the courtyard of the adjacent house (G), 
is a later insertion, as is proved by the cutting of its jamb-stones. These have the 
same peculiarities as those of the doorway which interconnects Houses A and B 
(above, p. 46). The door-lintel is ornamented with a cross but no other Christian 
emblems were found anywhere else in House B- It will be remembered that in 
House A too the cross was found only on secondary door-lintels. 

The Princeton Report shows a doorway leading into the courtyard of House C 
tiom the southenunost of the two chambers beside barn B,* but this is a mistake and 
it is clear that no such door existed. 

House C is the most important house in the insula from the point of view of the 
present study, because Julianos* Church was constructed partly within its walls. 
However, b^re we describe it, it will be best to deal briefly with the three other 

•Prineeion, II, A, IllusrrsiioD 147 on p. 175, 
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houses in the insula (D, E and F), as they seem to have very little to do with the 
church, and, once they have been dealt with, the way will be clear for the main 
subject of our study. 

House D was a much simpler complex than either A or B, and so far as can be 
discerned from its badly ruined state, it did not include a bam. There was a lai^e 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by small rooms and closed on the fourth by a 
wall, through which the entrance passed- There was an upper storey on the east 
side of the court but, to judge from the small amount of fallim debris, the west side 
was only one storey high. The existence of rooms aloi^ the north side is attested 
only by corbel-stones projectir^ irom the party-wall, and these may indicate no 
more than a Ican-co roof, since a window belonging to House G opens here. It 
seems probable that House I) was purely a stable with no residential quarters; or at 
any rate only with quarters for servants. 

House E covers a larger area than any of the other Qve houses. We were unable 
to identify the entrance-gate but it must have existed somewhere on the cast side 
of the courtyard, where the surviving walls are very much ruined and the plan could 
not be clearly discerned- At the north end of the court there is a range of rooms, 
probably only one storey high, and similar buildings extend along the northern 
half of the west flank. The south-western portion of the house was built in two 
storeys and seems to have comprised a lai^c bam, probably with several cross- 
arches, on the ground floor and on the first storey a very big room which must have 
had a wooden roof- 

The south flank of the courtyard was occupied by a narrow stable with a latrine 
in one comer. There were other rooms above. 



House F was entered through a gatehouse of the usual type on the west side of the 
courtyard. The house seems to have been altered, perhaps in quite recent times. 
A doorway, ornamented with a handsome cross (fig. 7), in the south wall of the court¬ 
yard, has been brought, complete, from some other place. This appears Irom the 
fact that the tails of its jamb-stones are too long for the thickness of the waU and 
project raggedly beyond the wall-face. The house is the smallest m the insula and 
seems to have had no barn- 
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C. “JULIAKOS’ ” CHURCH 

Wc now come to House C, incorporated in which h the church which the 
Princeton Expedition called by the name of Julianos. House C has the same 
essential elements as A and B; namely a courtyard, a bam, a stable and a latrine 
in a comer of the barn (pi. XLVIII). The barn is on the west and the stable is on 
the south side of the coi^ard, The cast side is closed by House B, while on the 
north side of the court we find the south wall of the church nave. In general it 
appears that the church was built as an extension of the house; making use of 
some of its walls and superseding others. It overlaps the north-cast comer of the 
house but leaves untouched the stable, the barn and the courtyard. 

The stable of House C is a lor^ narrow chamber entered through two doorways 
in the south-west angle of the courtyard. Four of its mangers pass through the wall 
which separated the stable from the bam and could be used by animals standing in 
either chamber (fig. 8). The bam had a cross-arch supporting a slab-and-corbel 
ceiling of the usual type. There was a latrine in its north-west comer. The 
facade of the bam (pi. XIII) has a wide doorway made of wcll-toolcd blocks, with 
a window beside it, rather high up, and a narrow vertical ventilator placed centrally 
over the top of the window, An outside staircase runs up the south wall of the 
courtyard and gives access to the chambers above the stable. The same staircase 
then turns to the right and continues upwards, cantilevered forward from the bam 
facade (most of the treads have broken off) to give access to a large room above the 
bam, which we suppose to have been the residential part of the complex, Part 
of the west wall of diis upper room still exists, including a doorway made of neatly- 
tooled blocks, seen in the upper part of the photograph. 

Excavation of the fallen masonry which choked the courtyard of House C 
revealed a neatly-laid pavement of white limestone flags. On the north side of the 
courtyard there was a columned portico in front of the entrance to the church nave 
and the paved floor of this portico was raised a few centimetres above the general 
level of the courtyard pavement (pi. XV, b). The portico columns have un-fluted, 
circular shafts, very slighdy tapered, with simple Doric capitals and Attic bases 
(pi. XIV, a and i), all made in basalt. The bases were set on smooth rectangular 
footing-stones, but the part of the stylobate which lies in between the columns Is 
made, strangely, of stones which are smaller and rougher than the other paving- 
stones. 

The rear wall of the portico is the south wall of the church nave- It has three 
distinct vertical divisions, indicating at least two periods of construction (pi. XLIX, 
a). In the central division the wall is 95 cms. thick and is built with rough-faced 
blocks of larger size than normal, and contains three un-rebated openings; a broad 
central one ^nked by two smaller ones (pi. XV, a). The two side openings have 
been blocked up with secondary masonry and the central openii^ has been made 
smaller than it was originally by the insertion of rebated jamb-stones and a lintel; 
all made of neatly-tooled basalt blocks. The height of the original opening (as 
distinct from the inserted doorway) is unknown, because the lintel has fallen, but 
it should probably be restored at the level of the topmost surviving courses. We 
deduce this from the abnormal thinness of the top courses, assuming that they were 
so made in order to adjust the proportions. 
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The tenn ‘'Triple Gate” will hencefonvard be used to denow this central part 
of the wall with its three symmetrically-placed, unrebated openings. The nave 
wall to the west of it is considerably thinner (only 67 cms.) and has another un- 
rebated opening. The junction of the thinner wall and the Triple Gate wall was 
not easy to locate but the removal of masses of fallen blocl^ finally disclosed 
the remains of a pilaster, projecting northwards into the nave, which marked the 
western extremity of the Triple Gate and the beginning of the thinner wall to the 
west of it (pi. XLVIII). 

On the other hand the vertical division between the Triple Gate and the wall 
to the cast of it is clearly visible in pi. XV, a. Although one block, near the lop, 
projects beyond the vertical line and bonds into the adjoining wall the difference 
between the two walls is dear, not only from the perpendicular joint, but also from 
the interruption of the horiisontal couning. 
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It Avill be seen on pi. XL VIII that three units of the colonnade to the south of the 
Triple Gate were recovered in situ, enabling us to complete a row of ^ columns on 
the assumption that they were more or less evenly spaced. The location of the four 
central columns (as so identified) does not correspond exactly with the four piers of 
the Triple Gate and this suited, at first, that the colonnade and the Triple Gate 
belong to different phases of construction (fig. 9, a). However, when we examined 
the footings of the only two columns which could be fully excavated, we found that 
the column base which stands opposite the eastern pier of the Triple Gate had been 





Fio. The Tripl* Gate: Gonjbcturai, oaiciNAL pcan 


slightly displaced- It now overlaps the zone of rough stonework in the stylobate 
between the columns, and leaves partly untenanted the smoothly-dressed footing- 
stone upon which it ought to stand. If we assume that the column originally stood 
on the centre of the smooth fbofing-stone and that the next column to the left of it 
(opposite the eastern pier of the central opening of the Triple Gate) is still more or 
less in its correct position (fig. 9, b), we obtain an inter-columniation which corres¬ 
ponds vdth the dimensions of the Triple Gate. This suggests that the four middle 
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columns of the colonnade were originally a tetraatyie portico belonging to the Triple 
Gate. Tl^c Gate was subsequently incorporated in the south wall of the church 
nave and three of its portico columns were shifted slightly from their original 
positions so as to bring them into their proper places in a secondary colonnade. 

The thinner wall which continues the alignment of the Triple Gate to the west 
contains a single opening 1.30 metres wide. Like those of the Triple Gate the open¬ 
ing is un-rebated, and for this reason we have shown the wall as belor^ing to the 
same period as the Triple Gate. Only its highest surviving courses are visible in 
the masses of fallen masonry which surround it, and we were unable to determine 
whether or not this opening had been blocked like the side openings of the Triple 
Gate. The collapsed masonry also prevented a satisfactory analysis of the western 
part of the colonnade. The end column is in situ and projects above the rubble 
allowii^ us to reconstruct the spacing of the secondary lay-out; but close to it, 
though not in the line of the colonnade, there seems to be yet another column- 
shaft, which cannot be explained, The western end of the colonnade is closed by a 
neatly-constructed cross-wall, apparently part of House C, which is visible at the 
extreme right edge of pi- XIIl. This wall is crowned by a row of corbel-stones and 
is pierced by a small doorway leading into a room on the north side of Barn C. 
Another doorway leads westwards from this room to the open ground outside the 
insula. 

The west wall of the nave is a continuation of the wall at the west end of the 
colonnade. The remains of three windows can still be seen; one about 3^ metres 
above floor-level, near the south angle, and two others considerably higher up, in 
the northern part of the wall (pi. XLIX, r). If the west wall had originally been 
built as part of the church nave the windows would all have been placed at the same 
level, and the difference in levels is therefore a strong indication that this wall is 
part of a pre-exiicing building, incorporated subsequently in the nave, as was the 
Triple Gate. 

The north-west comer of the nave Is a well-bonded masonry angle, surviving 
here to a considerable height. Unfortunately the north wall is lost in piles of debris 
from the north-west angle as far as a point just opposite the Triple Gate, in which 
place it intersects the west wall of a small room wWch we call the North Chamber. 
Although we did not excavate the floor of this chamber, the levels of the lintels 
of its three doorways show that the building as a whole is at a considerably lower 
level than any ocher buildir^ adjacent to it (pi. XLIX, c). The manner in which 
the southern extremities of its cast and v^rest walls are embedded in the contiguous 
masonry leaves no doubt that it existed before the north wall of the nave cook its 
present form. As the North Chamber stands centrally on the axis of the Triple 
Gate and, like it, existed before the church, it probably belor^ to the same period. 

We do not know how much further to the south the North Chamber originally 
extended. There are two doorways and a niche in its west wall and another door¬ 
way in the east wall. The difference in level between the east doorway and Che 
adjacent doorway to the nave makes it very unlikely that both were used at the same 
time. More probably the east doorway was walled up when the nave took its 
present form and the North Chamber belonged at that time to House E, being 
entered from the room which lies to the west of it, 
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Summarising our description of the western half of church: it appeans that 
the nave was formed by the re-modclling of walls belonging to two earlier buildings. 
The first of these, the Triple Gate, was adapted to form an entrance to the nave and 
part of a colonnade along its south side. The second set of pre-existing walls to be 
incorporated in the nave are its west wall and the western extremity of its north wall 
These walls were part of House C and it follows that, before being incorporated in 
the church, the Triple Gate already formed part of House C. 

While the western half of the chuieh is made up of earlier walls re-modelled, the 
eastern half seems all to have been built at one time and for the special purpose of 
the church. 

On the cast side of the Triple Gate the south wall of the nave has the same thick¬ 
ness as the Triple Gate wall, but is differently coursed (pi. XLIX, a and pi- XV, a). 
Quite dose to the Triple Gate it is pierced by a rebated doorway, the lintel of which 
is a reused stone, bearing a portion of a Nabatean inscription.*® The remains of 
a window are still visible at a high level in the wall, above the eastern extremity of 
the colonnade. It is probable that a series of such windows extended the whole 
length of the nave forming the principal illuminadon of the church. To the cast 
of the doorway with the Nabatean inscription the colonnade ends at a transverse 
archway. The arch has entirely collapsed but is idcnti^ble from the scar of its 
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northern abutment, and from one or two vous8oir8 which lie in the debris, The 
south abutment of the arch is an extension of the west wah of House B The 
archway led into the diamber called the South Vesdbule, and thence eastward to 
the open ground outside the insula, through a tall and broad doorway which was 
the principal entrance to the church (fig. 10 and pi. XLIX, b). 

The wall formii^ the east side of the South Vestibule, through which this entrance 
doorway passes, is quite separate from the adjacent north wall of Bam B and must 
be secondary to it. It is, however, fully bonded with the south wall of the nave, 
and also with the south abutment of the great cross-arch which spanned the church 
and fonned the eastern termination of the nave. While the interior of the South 
Vestibule is very roughly finished (it was certainly plastered inside), the eastern 
fagade of the main entrance doorway is made of finely-tooled blocks. The mono¬ 
lithic lintel is surmounted by a slightly concave relieving stone. The cross on the 
east face of the lintel is rather cradely executed and not quite in the middle. It 
gives the impression of having been carved when the lintel was already in position. 

A close examination of the inside (north) face of the nave south wall leaves no 
doubt at all that the Princeton publication is wrong in showing the nave traversed 
by a series of cross-arches supporting a stone roof. The wall is here exposed for 
nearly its full hdght and for more than a third of its total length without the faintest 
trace of any cross-arch abutment except one single great arch at the east end of the 
nave. The walls must certainly have supported a limber roof. 

The eastern cross-arch is supported on rectangular piers of smoothly tooled 
basalt (seemingly re-used stones) which are decorated with a simple cornice at the 
springing of the arch. The pier on the south side is intact (fig. 11), and still carries 
the first two voussoirs of the arch, but the northern pier has vaidsbcd. The very 
considerable thrusts of the cross-arch were contained by the east walls of the North 
and South Vestibules, but whereas the South Vestibule wail is continuous and of 
one build with the south pier, the North Vesdbule wall was separated from the 
north pier by a vertical joint. Nevertheless the North Vestibule cannot be later than 
the cross-arch because the latter could hardly have remained standing without the 
vestibule wall to buttress it. The north and east walls of the vestibule are bonded 
together at the angle. 

A window-sill in the eastern wall of the North Veslibule shows where one of its 
windows existed. The stone ceiling was supported on corbels projeedng from the 
end walls and on two cross-arches which divide the chamber into three bays. 
Neither of the cross-arches survives, but their positions are shown by low piers. A 
doorway in the centre of the north wall communicates with the open ground on the 
north side of the church, and another doorway in the opposite wall leads into the 
church nave. Facing it, on the north side of the vestibule there is a small atone- 
built cupboard, decorated with a cross in a circle (fig. 12). 

The doorway which leads into the nave from the North Vestibule is intact for 
about three-quarters of its height, and wc found its lintel lying in the debris beside 
it; a large well-tooled block of Iwsalt, decorated with a cross in a circle, exactly 
similar to the one which appears in fig, 12. Both lintel and ihrcshold-stone have 
mortices for the fixture of tsvin wooden door-leaves, and inside the doorway there is 
a single step of roughly-quarried stones, formerly coated with plaster, leading down 
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Fig. 12. Jvliahos’ Church: Cupboard 

to the floor of the nave (fig. 13). Here we discovered a few tesserae of a mosaic 
pavement, held in position by some fragments of a secondary plaster floor which must 
have been laid on cop of the mosaic at a time when the latter was almost entirely 
destroyed- The plasterers who laid the second floor were too lazy to remove the 
reinaining tesserae of the original pavement and merely spread their plaster on top 
of them. About a dozen cubes were recovered. Most were white, but two red 
and one green showed that the pavement had some sort of pattern, 

The apse lies immediately to the east of the nave cross-arch, and, although the 
two are not bonded together, we may be reasonably sure that an apse was built at 
the same time as the arch because the smoothly-worked facing-stones of the east 
doorway and the adjacent cross-arch pier give place to rougher blocks at the point 
where die apse-wall abuts, The outside fece of the apse-wall is built of smoothly- 
tooled blocks, apparendy re-used as the surface of each block is flat instead of 
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cyimdncal. The inner wall-face is very rough and must have been plastcred.^^ 
Three horiaonia! bands of header-stones bind the inner and outer waJl-facea together, 
and the topmost band is corbelled forward to support a horizontal stone-slab roof. 
The corbela are roughly dressed, with none of the careful workmanship which we 
saw in the corbel-stones of the barn of House B. About half-way between the chord 
of the apse and its apex, the semi-circular presbytery was awkwardly traversed by 
a ^OSS-arch, lower in level than the main east arch of the nave.** This arch was 
evidently designed to give intermediate support to a stone-slab ceiling over the sanc¬ 
tuary. However, as the main nave arch rose to a much higher level than the 
corbel-stones at the top of the apse wall, it appears that the stone ceiling of 
the sanctuary was in two levels; the part between the intermediate cross-arch and 
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As iracription on one of the »coom (Princeton, Is the drawing of the church publuhed b/ the 

III, no. 236) iuu»t have bees hidden by the plesto*. Princeton Expedition ihese two erchee are mis- 
Presumably it is a reused itone. takenly iniCKhasged (et Princeton, JI, A 
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Fjo. 14, JuuAKoe' Church: Rrcokjtsivctiok op ths Ap&e 


the curved rear wall being at the level of the corbel-stones while the part between the 
two cross-arches was above the crown of the higher arch (fig. 14). This awkward 
arraDgcraent confirms the theory, advanced at the boning of this paper, that the 
builders of Umm-el-Jcmal used their cross-arch and corbel construction as a substi¬ 
tute for vaulting, and not as a substitute for timber. For while they were content 
to cover the nave with a timber roof they felt that the apse ought to be roofed in 
stone, and they provided the kind of stone roof that they best knew how to build. 

A small excavation in the debris which chokes die apse revealed a curved 
presbyters’ bench of two tiers above a foot-stonc, and a central bishop’s throne with 
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four steps and a raised seat (pi. XVI, a). The roughly-finished masonry of the 
synthronon was concealed under two coats of plaster. The fourth step of the 
throne was found to be a re-used block incised with half of a Larin inscription 
enclosed in a lobelia amaio. The inscription can be seen in the photograph stili 
forming part of the throne, and half hidden by plaster. Luckily the other half 
of the insciiption had been used elsewhere in the church and was found lying on the 
floor of the nave, close to the chord of the apse, and about 2 metres north of the 
south wall. The two halves of the broken stone were placed together (pi- XVI, i) 
and a note by Miss Joyce Reynolds on the complete inscription is app end ed (p- . 

The great mass of collapsed masonry made it impossible for us to clear the whole 
of the Presbyterium, but a trench in the eastern part of the nave disclosed the 
remains of a chancel-scrccn. It stood on top of a single step of basalt (fig. 15) which 
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raised the presbytery floor 14 cms. above the general level of the nave. Rectangular 
mortices in the surface of the basalt step received the bases of a row of Proconnesian 
marble chancel-posts, which were cemented in position with white gypsum moricr, 
Parts of two marble chancel-posts were found in the debris, and also fragments of 
marble transenna-slabs and top-rails (fig. 16). It will be seen that the cransenna 
fragments differ in cross-secdon from the groove in the side of the chancel-post, and 
it appears that the various members of the screen are a miscellaneous collection, 
and probably used at second hand. The rou^ masonry of the synthronon, its 
crudely plastered surface and the poor and miscellancom character of the marble 
chancel-screen all suggest that the sanctuary fittings belong to a secondary period; 
probably the same period as is represented by the secondary plaster floor-covering 
at the north doorway. 
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Immediately bebind the chancel-screea, near the soutB wall of the nave, a 
cylindrical basdt drum was found in situ with part of its plaster covering still intact. 
The purpose of this drum is not known, but it may perhaps have supported a 
rea^^g-desk. 

The floor on both sides of the chancel-step was covered with plaster. The ori^al 
mosaic has disappeared, but the bedding of pebbles 20 cms. thick, whi^ lay under* 
neath the plaster floor, may have belonged originally to the mosaic pavement. 
When first excavated, Ac plaster floor was seen to be washed over wiA a reddish 
paint. 

AnoAer sounding was made in Ac western past of the nave. Again Ae original 
floor-mosaics have disappeared but Ae sub-structure of pebbles and traces of the 
secondary piaster floor survive. At one point near Ac west end of Ae trench a 
small section of mosaic under-plaster was found, sdil bearing Ae impression of 
tesserae, but as no tesserae at all came to light it appears Aat Aese impresrions 
must have been preserved by the secondary plaster surface. 

The fooA^-stones of a second chancel-screen were found m Ac western part 
of Ae nave, crossing Ac church from notA to souA in a line which nearly corres¬ 
ponds wiA Ae western pier of Ae Triple Gate (fig. 17). The level of Ac nave 
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floor was tJie same on either side of this footing. It consisted of a line of rectangular 
blocks 30-35 cms. broad, standing 15 cms. above the floor level Small sockets let 
into the stones at intervals of 135 cms. evidently supported the upright posts of a 
screen, and their small size (approximately 10 X 10 cms.) shows that this screen 
was not of marble, but of metal or wood. Two arc-shaped grooves runnii^ trans¬ 
versely across one of the footing-stones seem to have been caused by dragging gate- 
bolls and indicate the existence of a gated opening. 

At iu south end, the footing impinges on the blocked side-opening of the Triple 
Gate. It then turns westwards and passes under a large basin of hcvm basalt 
standing against the pilaster which marks the western extremity of the Triple Gate 
(see p. 51). 

Although a chancel-screen at the opposite end of a church to the sanctuary is an 
uncommon feature in church architecture, comparable examples are not altogether 
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lacking. For instance there seems to have been one at Kapijuc in Salona,*^ and 
another may have occurred in the large basilica at Apollonia, where a wall crosses 
the nave at a distance of 10 metres from the west end.** It is likely that the west 
chancel-screcn at Umm-el-Jemal fenced off the catechumens’ part of the nave, 
eastwards of which only the baptised were admitted. The railing which probably 
existed in Che earliest basilica at Aquileia, separating the oratorium from an adjacent 
chamber,*® may have had a similar purpose. 


D. ANALYSIS 

In analysing the sequence of construction of the buildings which have been 
described, it seems evident that the Triple Gate was the first to be built. Its sym- 
metricai design and the absence of rebates in its original openings prove that the 
building to which it belonged was monumental rather than domestic in character. 
While it is possible that a monumental structure might, in time, be incorporated 
in the walls of a domestic building (such as House C undoubtedly was) the converse 
is scarcely credible; no such monument could ever have been constructed inside the 
courtyard of a small private house. 

The original purpose of the Triple Gate is not known. 11 may possibly have been 
part of a temple. The three entrances and the pKjrtico surest as much, and the 
fact that it is not orientated need be no objection to the hypothesis, since other 
Nabatean temples in the district arc also un-orientated. Indeed, it would not be 
the only pagan temple at Umm-el-Jcmal to be subsequently incorporated in 
domestic buildings. The Princeton Expedition records one in the south-west 
quarter of the town which was likewise desdned to become part of a dwelling 
house.** 

The attractive hypothesis that this Triple Gate and its columned portico was 
originally the entrance to a secret church, hidden inside House C, must be rejected 
when we consider that a church nave is essentially a closed building while our Triple 
Gate in its ori^al form was not provided with doors, but had only un-rebated 
openings. Another hypothesis, that the Triple Gate was the gateway to the 
cemetery, mentioned in the “Julianos” inacription,” must also be rejected. It is 
hardly credible that in a.d. 344 the Christian community of a small town like 
Umm-el*Jemal would have possessed a campo santo with a monumental gateway; 
moreover, if the Triple Gate had been the entrance to a cemetery we would have to 
explain the subsequent encroachment of House C on a necropolis. 

We thus conclude that the Triple Gate remains from some earlier building of 
monumental character, possibly a temple, which the builders of House C found 
convenient to incorporate in the north side of their courtyard. 


Dyg^ve; Rtcherdus d p. 185, fig. 244. 
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Home C was of course originally larger than now appears, for the rooms on the 
north side of its courtyard were subsequently removed to make way for the church 
nave. The former existence of these northern chambers is proved by the asym¬ 
metry of the small windows in the west wall of the nave. They can hardly have 
been built as part of the church and we therefore assume that they originally 
illuminated rooms in House C. 

The last major phase of construction in the Insula was the conversion of the 
northern part of House G into a church nave. The south nave wall from the 
Triple Gate to the springing of the apse is dearly of one continuous build and is 
fully bonded with the south pier of the nave cro&s-arch and the wall which closes 
the east end of the colonnade. The north pier of the cross-arch obviously belongs 
to the same phase of construction as the south one, and this brings the east wall of 
the North Vestibule into the same building programme because (even though it is 
not bonded with the pier) a wall is essential at this point to sustain the northward 
thrust of the cross-arch. The east wall of the vestibule carries the north wall with 
it, since the north-east angle is perfectly bonded, and the north wall of the nave 
naturally follows it into the same building-phase. 

We thus find that the walls of the whole eastern part of the nave and of the 
North and South Vestibules were ail built at one time even though different tech¬ 
niques of masonry and un-bonded vertical junctions seem at first to show the 
contrary. 

The wall of the apse is different in appearance from the other walls in the eastern 
part of the nave. It is slightly thicker and its coursing is interrupted at various 
levels by horizontal bands of header-stones apparently meant to bond the inner 
and outer wall-faces together; a technique which is not found else^vhe^e in the 
insula. Nevertheless, these differences do not necessarily betoken a difference in 
date. There must always have been an apse, for the great cross-arch of the nave 
cannot have opened out into space. It seems likely that the differences in structure 
are due to the fact that one is curved while the others are straight. The masons 
may have made their apse wall thicker and more elaborately bonded than the others 
with the idea of increasing its strength. If so, this indicates that they were unused 
to building apse walls, since their misgivings were in reality entirely unfounded; 
an apsidal wall being actually stronger than a straight one of the same thickness. 
This seeming ignorance may help us to assign the building to its proper historical 
place. Most other churches in Umm-el-Jemal have apses, and the local builders 
cannot have remained ignorant of an apse’s inherent strength for long. It therefore 
seems likely that the apse of JuUanos’ Church was one of the first to be built in the 
region. 

The crudely built presbyters’ bench and bishop’s throne are evidently later 
insertions. The rough stonework concealed by plaster is similar in technique to the 
step at the north doorway (fig- 13), which is certainly much later in date than the 
mosaic pavement which it overlaps. A mosaic floor is unlikely to wear out in less 
than a hundred years, so we can be feirly sure that the plaster-covered step is at 
least a century later than the building of the eastern half of the nave. The bench 
and throne are probably of the same period. 
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Butler deduced that the church was an early one from the simplicity of its barn- 
like plan,“ and Lassus came to the same conclusion from the house-like nature of 
the complex, which survives from the dme when churches and private houses were 
one and the same thing.*® Lassus’ theory is in no way weakened by our showing 
in the foregoing pages that the house-like character is partly due to the fact that the 
church actually incorporates portions of an earlier dwelling. These demonstrations 
of an early date for the church are now reinforced by our finding that the con¬ 
struction of the apse presented an unaccustomed problem to the local masons. It 
seems that the church must have been one of the earliest to be built in Umm-el- 
Jcmalj if not the very first. 

But while the rebtive sequence of buildii^ is determined with some cert^ty, 
the actual date is more problematical. The dated memorial tablet to Julianos, 
which the Princeton Exp^tion found lying on the ground near the main entrance 
to the nave, is most unlikely to refer to the building of the church. We could not 
find the stone itself, but the Princeton Report gives its dimensions as 158 ems- long 
by 34J cms. high. The thickness was not recorded. H. C. Butler beUeved that 
the inscription recorded the foundation of the church and decorated the lintel of the 
main doorway; but this must be a mistake since the doolintcl is actually w situ and 
bears no inscription. The lettering cannot have been carved on the missing lintel 
of the ordinal Triple Gate becatjse the opening was 214 cms. wide and its lintel 
must have been nearly twice as long as the stone recorded in the Princeton Report. 
Nor is the inscription likely to have occupied a place above the lintel of the secondary 
doorway, between the piers of the Triple Gate. It is too short and there would have 
been gaps 28 cms. wide between the ends of the inscribed block and the gate piers 
on either side. These difficulties, added to others already admitted by Butler, leave 
little support for the theory that the inscription refers to the foundation of the 
church. As Lassus has observed*® it is more likely that the inscribed stone waa 
brought from some ransacked cemetery, and our discovery of another inscription 
of about the same date, probably funerary,®* which was certainly rc-used in repair 
work to the church, provides further support for the opinion. Thus we cannot 
hope for any help from the Julianos inscription in the problem of the church’s date. 

A hint as to the date may be offered by the crosses over some of the doorways. 
Some idea of the date when crosses began to be incised over doorways in Syria can 
be obtained fiom a few specimens which are accompanied by dated inscriptions. 
The firet positively dated hntcl with a cross that we know in Southern Syria comes 
from Djcmcrrin and bears the date a.d, 414.** Thenceforward dated lintels with 
crosses appear in fairly steady sequence, as follows:—Melah-es-Sarrar —a.d. 425, 
Damjt-el-Alya —a.d. 432, Sur —a.d. 458.** Northern Syria produces dated cross- 
lintels earlier and more plentifully. The first is from Dar Kita (a.d. 350) and 
thereafter the sequence runs:—Babiska— ‘A.d. 352, Dar Kita —a.d. 355, Ksedjbeh— 
A.D. 353, Balula —a.d. 363 (?), Farfirtin— a.d. 372.** 

" Prioceion, II. A. to. 172-173. '* Princ«C4>n. Ill, to. $03 and dated insetiptions 

^ Jean Lauu2, La Suutudm Ch/tiwu dt Syrie, listed oo p. 485. 
p. 26. ” Ihid., noe, 717, 800 and 797’»‘ respecUTelv. 

••/M.p. 191, **nid.. 1074, 1093, 1075, 1091, 1201 and 

Below, p. $5. 1199, respectively. 
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This meagre evidence suggests that lintels with crosses were not used in Southern 
Syria before the beginning of the fifth century, although they were seen half a 
century earlier in the north. As the cross-lintels in the Nor^ Vestibule of our 
church belong integrally to the masonry of the eastern half of the nave this suggests 
that the church took its present form not earlier than a^. 400. However, the 
evidence is of the most uncertain nature and its value must not be over-estimated. 

If we are right in assigning the building of our church to the early years of the 
fifth century and, at the same time, in deducing that it was one of the first specially- 
built churches in Umm-el-Jemai, it follows that the Chiistidn community which (as 
recorded in Julianos* memorial Inscription) possessed a public cemetery there in the 
year a.d. 344 must have worshipped in some other place. What that place was can 
only be conjectured; but two facts may be worth noticing. Our church was built 
within the framework of a dwelling house, and that dwelling incorporated the 
remains of a disused monumental structure. One way of explaining these two facts 
is to suppose that House C incorporated not only a Triple Gate, but also some large 
chamber to which the Triple Gate gave access. It may be that the Christian com¬ 
munity used to meet in this chamber. When the community outgrew its original 
home it would be natural to enlarge it by adding the walls which now form the 
eastern part of the nave, and demolishir^ the late^ walls of the former hall. We 
cannot be sure that this is what happened, but at least it seems to be a reasonable 
explanation of the known facts. 

G. U. S. CoanETT 


NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION OF FLAVIUS LUCIANUS 

Rectangular block of coarse dark grey basalt (c. 1.30 X 0.295 x 0.18 metres), 
broken in two, the bottom edge chipped along the whole length, both halves chipped 
alongside the break, and the lower right corner broken away; inscribed on one face 
withiji a sunk tabella ansaUi (pi. XVI, b). 

It is clear that the text was drafted by a man of only moderate latinify and cut 
by a careless workman whose familiarity with the Latin alphabet was Limited. 
The errors in grammar and spelling are obvious. The alphabetic lapses include P 
for R at line S letter 14, and something barely distinguishable fiom T for T at line 
4 letter 7. They suggest that in line 1 letter 12 might be micnded for R, and in 
line 2 letters 14 ff. for TRIB MIL. On this baris the text could be interpreted as 
follows:— 

Fl(auius) Lucianus Pfci^is fill (us) pop(u) 
li Sthacensiafnji triV(unus) mi[i](itum) 
militante inter scutarios 
D(omini) N(ostri) Gonstant[i] ani XXV 

Although the text contains no funerary formulae it is probably an epitaph, tike 
those on two other inscribed stones found re-used in this church.** 


** PrificetQn, III, net. 236 and 262. 
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Flavius Lucianus had served for 25 years in a unit of fru/am attached to the person 
of Constantius II." Coostantius became Caesar in November 324 and died in 
November 361, so that the terminal dace of Lucianus’ service lies between November 
549 and November 361. If he really was a Iribmus, he was a man of some position." 

His origins are difficult to disentangle. His Other’s name is very uncertainly 
read—PrCJ^ would be a possible alteraadve; but neither this nor Preiyis seem to 
be paralleled. Nor have I been able to identify the name of his tribe." 

J. M. Reynolds 


• For ibe miani jm Pauly-Wissowa, VoJ, 11, A, 
cols. 621^24. 

** Tbe title of a milicairy officer at this date is 
iMrmally triivms sm^y. FccslUy MlA here is an 
uacancdled error <a the cutter-^n abandoned 


aitsffipi at the word miliUnU which fbllovi^. 

‘See Pavly* ** WiHow& lae. dt !t seems to be 
generally held that the of this date woe 

largely recruited In Germaey. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The modem Via Cassia, now as in antiquity the great arterial road up through 
the heart of south-eastern Etruria, after crossing the Fosso dcU’Clgiata less than a 
kilometre to the west of the north-western gate of Veii, climbs steadily for about 
7 km. to cross the Monti Sabatini, the line of extinct volcanic craters that runs 
eastwards from Lake Bracciano, forming a natural northern boundary to the Roman 
Campagna. After cutting through the southern crest of the crater of Baccano, 
with its magnificent views southwards and eastwards over Rome towards Tivoli, 
Palestrina and the Alban Hills, the road drops into the crater, skirts round the east 
aide of the former lake, and climbs again to the far rim, before dropping once more 
into the head of the Treia basin, on its way to Monterosi and Sutri. 

From this vantage-point a whole new landscape is spread out before one (pl- 
XLVII). To the west and north-west, the tangle of volcanic hills that forms the 
northern limit of the Mond Sabadni, rising at its highest point to the conical peak of 
Monte Rocca Romana (612 m.); beyond and to the right of those, past Monterosi 
and filling the whole of the north-western horizon, some 10-15 km. distant, the spread¬ 
ing bulk of Monte Cimino (1053 m.), with its characterisdcally volcanic, twin-peaked 
profile j to the north and north-east, the gendy rolling woods and fields of the 
Faliscan plain, deceptively smooth, stretching away to the distant Tiber. The 
Tiber itself is not visible; but beyond it can be seen, far to the north, the shadowy 
hills of southern Umbria, beyond Ortc; to the north-east the moumains and hill- 
villages of the northern Sabina, and the towerir^ heights of Monte Terminillo 
(2213 m.); and to the east, a rocky island rising sheer out of the plain* the sharp-cut 
profile of Monte Soracte (691 m.). It is worth while pausing to view this spacious 
landscape, for it comprises almost the whole of the territory occupied by the ancient 
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F^sci, and it explains at a glance their continued existence as an independent unit 
vnthm the loosely-knlt Etruscan community. Its boundaries are firmly established 
by nature. To the east ^d north-east the Tiber, although in many respects a link 
between the peoples on its two banks, at all times formed a convenient and well- 
defined political bound^. To the north-west, the name of Monte Cimino pre¬ 
sses that of the Ciminian Forest, which seems to have been regarded in Etruscan 
rimes as an almost impenetrable barrier. To the west and south, the Monti 
Sabatmi, although affording fairly easy passage at a number of points, were never¬ 
theless a substantial natural boundary in the direction of Vcii and the hinterland of 
Caere (Cerveteri). At two points only did this dearly-defined territory merge with 
its neighbours: lo the north, between the steep north-eastern slopes of Monte 
Cimino and the river, a district which today lies off the main roads, but which was 
thickly inhabited in antiquity; and to the south-east, into the tangle of wooded 
valleys that runs down to the east of the Via Flaminia, past Soractc and Capena, 
almost to the gates of Rome. 

How this region may have corresponded with the actual political boundaries 
of the FaJisd at any given period, we have no means of telling. Apart from Falerii 
Veteres (Civita Caslellana) and Monte Soracte, the only site that is specifically 
stated by the classical sources to have been Faliscan is Fescennium; and the precise 
location of Fescennium is one of the most disputed topics of ancient topography. 
The archaeological evidence, on the other hand, although it awaits detailed treat¬ 
ment, does seem clearly to indicate an Iron Age culture that was substantially 
uniform over the whole territory, while difiering in many respects from that of the 
neighbouring territories to the west and south. This can only have been that of the 
historical Falisci, a people which spoke a Larin dialect and which lay outside 
Etruria in the strictest seme of the term, although, like Rome, it early passed (and, 
unlike Rome, remained) within the Etruscan orbit. 

If the feels of geography were important in shaping the limits of Faliscan settle¬ 
ment, they were no less important in determining its internal physic^nomy. Except 
on its extreme south-eastern fringes, the whole of the southern Ager Falkcus drains 
into a single river, the Treia, wldch in turn flows into the Tiber just cast of Civita 
Castellana; north of Civita Gastellana a series of individual streams cut paraUel 
courses from west to east, discharging directly into the Tiber. These rivers and 
their tributaries have a significance quite out of relation to their size. With the 
solitary exception of Monte Soracte, an isolated outlier of the main Apennine range, 
this is all country that is, geographically speaking, very recent. Apart from the 
extensive gravels of the lower Treia, almost the entire configuration of the country 
is the result of the erosion, still very active, of the various volcanic deposits of which 
it is almost entirely composed. Deep erosion-gullles scam the hillsides, and the 
river-valleys into which Aey drain have cut their way down sharply through the 
horizontal bedding of the tufa to form the sheer, cliff-bounded gorges that are so 
impressive a feature of the country around Civita Castellana. Along the southern 
boundary of the territory the headwater drainage-gullies drop straight into deep 
valleys, and the normal lines of communication south and east of the Treia all run 
north and south; north of the modern road fiom Morlupo to Oampagnano. which 
follows the crest of the watershed and for most of its length coincides with the Roman 
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road linking Capcna with Campagnano and the Via Cassia, there is no road from 
east to west before one reaches Civiia Castellana itself. The northern tributaries 
of the Trcia, on the other hand, and the streams to the north of the Treia basin ail 
run east and west, and form an equally decisive obstacle to cross-traffic from north 
to south. Along the western edge of the territory, west of a line running from Catn- 
pagnano to Nepi, the situation is rather different. Here, as along the southern 
fringe of the Monti Sabadni, shelves of harder rock have resisted the efforts of 
erosion, and the screams pick their way through shallow and often rather marshy 
valleys, before plunging through to form the precipitous gorges of the main Treia 
system. Anybody wishing to travel from north to south across Faliscan territory 
had really only two pracdcal alternatives—^ther to pass to the east of Civita 
Castellana, making a single crossing of the Treia below the junction of its many 
tributaries and then heading for the Tiber valley at Boighetto, or else to keep to 
the west of Nepi, skirting the head of the Treia gorges. With the fint of these 
alternatives, which was that adopted by the builders of the Via Flaminia, we are 
not here directly concerned. The second, on the other hand, was probably the 
most important single factor in determining the pattern of settlement within that 
part of the Faliscan territory which is the subject of these notes, since through 
this narrow strip of country ran the only easy routes up into central Etruria and 
western Umbria, Cities such as Nepi and Sutri were destined from their foundation 
to play an important part in the troubled politics of central Italy. 

The notes that follow cover a part only of the territory of the Falisci, and that 
only in certain hmited aspects, l^ey are little more than a progress report on the 
current programme of survey undertaken in Southern Etruria by the British School,' 
and they arc intended primly to serve as a repertory of archaeological observation 
within an area that is rapidly undergoing radical and, archaeologically speaking, 
often disastrous transformation. The day before these words were written we leamwi 
that a project has been approved to reopen the ancient road from Settevene to Nepi, 
Sind that work is to begin forthwith; it is hard to believe that a great deal of what 
we have recorded will not shortly disappear for ever. Rather than continue to 
accumulate material for an CKhaustive study of the whole region, it has seemed 
worth while to present the material already collected, concentrating upon certain 
features which may serve as a guide and stimulus to further study. 

Geographically, we have, for the present, excluded from consideration all 
country to the south and east of the Treia, to the east of Civita Castellana and to the 
north of the road that runs east and west through Gallese; and within the area so 
dehned, conesponding approximately with the central and northern Ager Faliscus, 
we have concentrated our attention primarily on the network of roads linking the 
major ancient sites. The destruction of Falerii Veteres in 241 b.c. and the founda¬ 
tion of Falerii Novi 5 km. to the west, followed by the abandonment of the latter 
during the early Middle Ages and the re-establishment of Falerii Veteres as Civita 
Castellana, have meant the preservation of many early features that continuous 
occupation has elsewhere obliterated, and at the same time they make thig an ideal 
ground for distinguishing the work of successive periods. 

‘ Und^aLeo vdth ibe belp of A generous grani from ih« T. W. Greeee Fuad of Oxford Uiiiversicv, 
made through the Cravep Comuuttee. 
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As in the case of the previous report in this series,^ the pages that follow represent 
the work of many hands and hcads-^and feet. The surveys of Ponte Ncpcsino and 
of Torre dellTsoia and the accompanying report are the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Gough. The bulk of the remaining maps and plans have been prepared 
by Mrs- ScUna Tomlin, aided in the early stages by Miss Elizabeth Beazlcy; others 
are by Mr. G. U. S. Corbett (fig. 22), by Mr. T. A. Cross (Hgs. 13,15, 21) and Mr. 
N. W. Quenncll (fig. 11). The panoramic view of the Ager Faliscus {pi. XLVII) is by 
Mr. Walden Tucker, Rome Scholar in Engraving. Of the many persons who have 
helped in the field-work, it is only possible to name a few of the more assiduous : 
Mr. David Trump, Rome Scholar, whose report on the prehistoric pottery from 
Torre dell’Isola is included on p. 95; Mr. Guy Duncan, Rome Scholar, Mrs. Anne 
Kahane and Mrs. Felicity Ann Ward; Miss Evelyn impey and Mrs. G. Webster, 
who were concerned particularly with the recording and classification of the sherds 
and other small finds; also Miss Elizabeth Rawson and Mr. Bernard Hamilton, 
Rome Scholars, and Miss Brenda Mason. These and other visitors and friends too 
numerous to name have constituted the infantry of the operation, 

Of the two signatories of this report, one (M.F.) has been particularly concerned 
with Civita Castcllana and its surrounding territory, the other (J.B.W.P.) with the 
Via Ainerina and the country to the north of the Treia basin; but the report is our 
joint work and represents our agreed conclusions. In presenting It, we wish to 
record our grateful thanks to the many of our Italian colleagues who have made 
our task as pleasant as it has been profitable : above all to Professor Renato Bartoc- 
cini, Superintendent of Antiquities for Southern Etruria and his staff; to Dr. 
Giuseppe Foti, Inspector of Antiquities at the same Superintendency, whose par* 
ticuiar concern is Civita Gastellana and its territory; to Signor Arcangelo Bracci, 
the indefatigable Assistant at Civita Gastellana, to whose industry and zeal is owed 
the record of a great many chance finds that would otherwise have gone unrecorded; 
and to Signore Marcello Beltramc, Assistant for Monuments at Civita Gastellana. 
We wish also to record our debt to those inexhaustible pioneers of Faliscan topo¬ 
graphical studies, Angelo Pasqui and Adolfo Cozza, who were tireless in recording 
the traces of antiquity at a time when, though for better preserved than they are 
today, they were also far less accessible. Through the courtesy of Professor Bartoc- 
dni, wc have been able to view some of the material which they assembled over 
half a century ago for an archaeological map that was never published, and which 
we understand will shortly be published by the Accademia dei Lincci in the form in 
which they left it. The report Chat follows, except where specifically seated other¬ 
wise, represents our own observations, but it has been of great service to us to have 
had access to the work of our distinguished predecessors. We have also made 
constant use of the fine collection of air photographs presented to the British School 
by the Air Ministry after the Second World War, 

A few points of presentation call for comment. With a very few exceptions, the 
place-names that we have used are those that f^ure in the more recent editions of 
the Carta d’ltalia, the relevant sheets of which have all been revised since 194fJ. 
This may not always be the most satis&ctory answer to a diScult problem of selec¬ 
tion, since it is often the older names that are historically the more significant; 

*PBSA xKSii. 1955, pp. 44-72, 
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but, in view of che rapid ctanges that are taJdng place, it has seemed wiser to adopt 
a standard practice. Topographical reference has been very peatly simplified by 
the recent adoption of the standard international grid. This grid we have indicated 
in the margins of our maps, and we have used it also in the lists of sites Aat follow 
each section of the test; within these lists the sites are arranged in numerical order, 
Lc. from west to east 

We have used the word *andcnt’ throughout in the particular sense of ‘Roman 
or earlier’; ‘old’ in the more general sense of ‘not recent.* Another word that 
acquires a somewhat special connotation in a context such as this is ‘medieval,’ 
since in a great many respects substantially medieval conditions continued to 
subsist over large parts of the area long after the end of the Middle Ages. Without 
attempting any specific definition of the term, it will be well to warn the reader 
that we have often used it in a somewhat elastic sense. This qualification does not, 
of course, apply to such monuments as buildings and inscriptions, which fell readily 
and precisdy into the conventional categories. 

The pottery to which we refer has been collected and stored by sites at the British 
School, where it is available for study. We ourselves have made no attempt to go 
into details, although it would, for example, be a relatively easy task to distinguish 
the black-glazed wares of local Faliscan manufacture. The term ‘red polished 
ware' is used to indicate the ^rijole range of middle and late Roman wares produced 
in imiution of terra sigillata. ‘Local rouletted ware’ (ftom sites along the Via 
Amerina south of Nepi) indicates a distinctive local brown fabric with coarse im¬ 
pressed patterns, which appears to have been manufactured somewhere in the 
Mazzano-Campagnano area. 

We had intended to Include a section describing and illustrating the ancient 
masonry-techniques encountered in the Ager Faliscus. In view of the already 
excessive bulk of this report, we have had to defer this to another occasion. 

In coneJuaon, we venture to express the hope that this report will be judged for 
what it sets out to be—not a finished study of any of the problems connected with 
the Ager Faliscus, but a straightforward presentation of the fects that we have 
been able to assemble during two years of intermittent field-work within that 
fascinating and often strai^ely neglected territory. 


The following worb are cited throughout in abbreviated form: 


Ashby and Fell 

CIS 

CIL 

Deecke 


T. Ashby and R. A. L. Fell, ‘The Via Flaminia,’ Joumal cf 
Roman Studies^ xi, 1921, pp. 125-190. 

Corpus Inscripdonum Etruscarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum LaHnarum, 

Wilhelm Deecke, Die Falishrt Stxassburg, 1888. 


Del Frate O. Del Frate, Guida siorice s desentHna dtUa Faieria Etrusce 

{doitc CasUUtma)f Rome, 1898. 

George Dennis, Citiss and Cemetsries of Etruria, 2 vols, 3rd edition, 
1883. 


Dennis 
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Pasqui and Cozza Unpublished plans and maps by Angelo Pasqui and Adolfo 

Cozza, now in the care of iht Superintendency of Antiquities 
for Southern Etruria (at the Villa CKuUa Museum). 

Tomasaetti Giuseppe Tomasselti, U Campagna Romana, vol. iii, 1913. 

Map references in the text are to the I ;25,000 sheets prepared by the Zsdtuto 
Gcograftco Militate. The following sheets comprise the area covered by the 
present article (from south to north); 

Gampagnano di Roma (Sheet 143 II N.E., revised 1950) 

Nepi (Sheet 143 I S.E., revised 1940) 

Civita Castellana (Sheet 143 I N.E., revised 1940) 

Gallesc (Sheet 137 H S.E., revised 1944) 

also a small strip in the right-hand maigin of: 

Sutri (Sheet I S.O., revised 1940) 

Ronciglione (Sheet 143 I N.O., revised 1940) 

!I. THE VIA AMERINA 

( 4 ) Frm Baccanae to PonU Ntptsino (figs. 2, 3) 

The Via Amerina (for the name, see p. 190) left the Via Cassia at Idio 31.6, 
about 700 m. short of the for crest of the Baccano crater. At this point, the Cassia 
swings left, obliquely up the slope, before swinging right again, through a cutting, 
to emeige on the northward slopes of the Braedano range. The Amerina took a 
steeper and more direct line, crossing the saddle to the right of the prominent, 
rounded hill-top of Monte dellTmpiccato (‘Gallows Hill,’ 317 m.). The line of 
the andent road is clearly visible where it crosses the ridge, as a long, wooded scarp 
cut into the right flank of the saddle. Through the same gap passes a track running 
round the crest of the crater from west to east, itself almost certainly an andent 
road. On the far aide of the crest this Crack swings right, towards Gampagnano. 
The Via Amerina, instead, carries straight on, following a farm track which winds 
gently down along the line of one of the narrow fingers of land that stretch north¬ 
wards, bounded by steeply eroded valleys, into the Faliscan plain, 2 km. to the 
north. Immediately after the fork there are substaudai traces of andent paving 
171 the bank to the left of the road, and a few yards farther on the line reappears as 
a terrace scarped into the left shoulder of a small but conspicuous eminence. Prom 
this point onwards it can be followed as a trackway strewn with scattered ssla 
blocks, at first just below the crest of the ridge* then dropping off to the left, to pass 
some 150 m. to the east of the Casale Valle d’Oro. Here it enters ploi^hland and 
has been very largely obliterated; but from the lini> of the ground, and from the 
traces of paving still visible in 1956, it can be seen to have continued to follow the 
line of the ridge, making for the point where it is exposed in section in the cutting 
of the road from Settevene to Gampagnano. 
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Pav«4 EtamaA paA«l« 

Orh*< ^Arnon or pr« •ftamaA ?««d* , wnp«v«d 
C^H»r «ld , n«^ anelvi^ 

Mo^ro raeJi 
Reman kr«<k^6 
Cuninviei 

Aneiftrf aemc^erj ^eeup e( fembi 
5kn^ie temb 
Reman talUimg 
(Lemaa eiM 
Pe«^> Reman 

Mtdkaaaol t«w«p er «e4*le 
CSwrab •' ftWftytl 
Ca»aU •f olKw median leeAvra 

Fig. 2a.—Lot op CoNVBW'nom Ussd w Ftcs. 2, 3, 10, 14, 19,20, 23, 25, 27,26 

The northern slopes of the Baccano crater, large tracts of which have been 
brought into cultivation since the war, were evidently thickly settled in Roman 
times, and there are traces of habitation in the form of building debris and pottery 
at a number of places beside the road. One of those buildings, near the junction 
of the modern road from Campagnano with the Via Cassia, in the Pian del Cecio 
(812703), was of suflident substance to have contained marble statuary. 

812703 (apprcec.) Ndt. Scan., 1926, p. 52 Site described as that of a destroyed villa ruscica, on 
the summit of a low hill overlooking the Plan del Cedo at Ponte del Favone {Via Cassia, kilo 
34.Q. From it came a marble porcralt-head, perhaps of Sophocles, now in the Museo Naalonale 
Ro^ao (B. M. Felleui Maj, Musta Ramaw: I ritraUi, 1953, p. 15, do. 10), and 

scattered around were blocks of tufa, tiles, bricks, sela, fimgmenU of marble panelling, epitt 
^(Voltonpaving,dolia, and pottery. All that can now be seen is a ihlnscaiteroftile and pottery. 
615699 Ploughed^out Roman site, just left of the Via America, about 150 m. north-east of Casale 
Valle d’Oro. A heavy scatter of concrete asid tile, but no trace of paving. Pottery including 
amphorae, slgOJata, and red polished ware. 

617691 Scatter of die and Roman pottery to left of the Via Amerina about 600 m. north of Monte 
dell’Ifflpiccato. No surviving trace of any structure. Pottery mcludiog slgillata and red 
polished ware. 

817697 Thin scatter of Roman pottery on a small but prominent knoll to rl^t of the Via Amerina; 
includiog locd roulened ware. At the foot of the knoU, by the road, the lower part of a rotary 
quern. 

820669 Scatter of Roman pottery in a vineyard on a prominent ridge 200 m- east of the Via 
Amerina; includin g sigiUata. 

822665 Traces of a building in a grassy 6eld beside the track runnij^ round the creK of the Baccano 
crater from Monte dellTmfwccato towards Campagnano. Squared tufa block with sockets 
(door*sill?), and tile. Pottery including amphorae, sigillata, and fine rotd«tcd ware; glass. 
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Where the road from Settevcne to Gampagnano crosses the Via Amerina, just 
after the first kilo stone, a short stretch of the latter been laid bare (pL XVII, a). 
Although it is here ruiming along the crest of a low ridge, more than a metre of soil 
has accumulated over it, and it is perfectly preserved, 2.36 m. wide between the 
kerbs. On the east side it is bounded by the remains of a wall of tufa epus reticulatum 
with small buttresses; and for a considerable distance around, on either side of the 
small, deep-cut stream that encircles the ridge from the left, there is a heavy scatter 
of building material and Roman pottery, suggesting that there was a group of several 
buildings at this point. After crossing the sueam (any possible trace of a bridge 
or culvert is concealed by heavy undergrowth within the stream-bed) the road swung 
north-westwards, across the broad, low ridge that separates the Fosso della Maggior- 
ana from the Fosso del Pavonc. Many paving-blocks can be seen in the plough 
where lx climbs the ridge; and at the far end the line is marked by a sharply cut 
gully, which drops through the low clifls into the broad, flat bottom of the Fosso 
del Pavone valley. All trace of the road has been obliterated in the valley itself, 
but a shallow depression leads northwards out of it, heading straight for the bridge 
that carries the Settevene-Ma 2 zano road over the Fosso di Monte Pagliano. Here, 
where the stream trickles over a flat, rocky shelf, before plunging into a considerable 
deft below, there is a fine natural crosaag; and although all trace of Roman work 
has vanished, the Roman bridge must have stood almost exactly on the site of its 
modem successor, the Ponte di Valle Romano (811718). 

809719 Cwtieuks openmg into the low clifiA below the Piano del Pavone, towards the Fosso do) 
Pavone, about 600 m. aorth^ast of the Via Cassia. 

812718 Thin but exiemive scatter of much-abraded Koman pouery over the rocky ridge Immed¬ 
iately south of Ponte ^ Valle Romano; the ridge, now largely denuded of soil, bears marks of 
andent plougbiog, asd there are the remalm of a small stnicture of squared tufa blocks in 
pedtiou at the foot of the low cliff overlookmg the Fosso del Pavone. Pottery including rigiUata 
and redpolished ware; a sherd of good quality black-glared ware, found 50 m. north of the tuia 
blocks, perhaps comes from a tomb. A little glas. 

8137 J 9 Remains of a small podium, facing south from the crest of a low ridge, just above the Via 
A me rina towards tbe east, at the point where it drops into the Fceio del Pavone. Concrete cere 
(vdute mortar, with tufa ^regate) with one b lock of tufa base-moulding exposed in position, 
others loos e nearby; dovetail damps. Much die but little pottery (4 amds of rigillata, 1 of 
red polished ware). Presumably a small temple. 

814707 Extensive but scanered Roman ate on dthet ride of the Via Amerina, immediately north 
of the road from Settevene to Caixq>agna&o: 

(e) Seetka of tbe Via Amerina eq>osed, width 2.36 m., flanked on the east aide by a wall 
of cufa opus rttieulatw with snail square buttmsea. 

(^) Scatter of building material, inrTuHrrg one very large tufa block, in recent plough 
just across the stream from (n). 

Pottery amphorae, terra sigillata; I sherd local rouletted ware. 

816711 Amorphous remains of a small, bramble-covered structure of Roman concrete; a little 
coane pottery. 

From Ponte di Valle Romano the road struck off due north across the Plan delle 
Rose, level ground with rocky outcrops and occasional boulders. In such country 
the paving is easily lost to s^ht, but here and there blocks can still be seen in place 
in the verge of the modem tra^, which strikes almost due north from just past the 
bridge, making for a farm and villa built recently on the south bank of the Fosso 
Stramazzo. Just before crossing the Stramazzo, at this point a modest stream which 
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would hardly have required bridging, there are the considerable remains of a 
Roman buildmg, about 100 m. to the right of the road, on a slight eminence over¬ 
looking the stream (811731). 

Immediately after crossii^ the stream the road swings a little to the west and 
then turns north again to take advantage of a broad, shallow re-entrant valley leading 
up to the undulating higher ground between the Fo«o Stramazzo and the Fosso 
dei Pasci Bovi (the headwaters of the Fosso Rond). This higher ground (and more 
p^ticularly the northern part of it, after crossing the head of the smaU but nameless 
tributary of the Srramaazo which flows through the Valle Larga) is an eastward 
continuation of the bare, stony ridge familiar to travellers on the modern Via 
Cassia just past the Casale of Settevene. Almost exactly along the line followed by 
the Via Amerina the hard, boulder-strewn surfaces give place to the gentler contours 
of the tufa, the eastern limit of this particular rocky stratum being marked at first 
by a steep, wooded escarpment, converging on the line of the road from the left, and 
then, across the crest of the ridge, as little more than a bank, overlooking the road 
and separating the significantly named wilderness of La Sassara (‘the Stony Place") 
from the rolling ploughland stretching eastwards towards Mazzano. Where the 
cscaipment swings cast, to become the northern slope of the Valle Laiga, the road 
is teiraced obliquely up it; it is here quite intact, measuring from 2.35 m, to 2.95 m. 
from one kerb to ihe other. It runs straight across the ridge, and then winds gently 
down a shallow re-entrant valley (pi. XVII, t] into the flat meadowlands of the 
Valle Coaro (Covara), heading straight for the bridge over the Fosso dei Pasci 
Bovi, some 300 m. distant. Up to this point the pavii^ is well preserved, and at one 
place during the descent there are the remains of a revetment of squared ru^ blocks, 
which may have formed part of a small culvert. 

This whole stretch of ancient road is curiously barren of ancient sites. After 
the Roman buildmg on the south bank of the Fosso Stramazzo, there do not seem 
to be any identifiable remains for a distance of at any rate several hundred metres 
to the right of the road, although the ground is fertile and there are a number of 
tempting sites. The name ‘Le Mura," for the tract of ground across the road 
from ‘La Sassara,’ may indicate an ancient site destroyed by ploughingj but, with 
the exception of a single sherd of fine black-glazcd ware, none of the pottery picked 
up along this ridge appears to be more than a few centuries old. It may be that 
in antiquity this was wooded land. In the Valle Coaro itself, there are traces of a 
small Roman site (8(56749, pt. 226) on a knoll overlooking the Fosso dei Pasci Bovi, 
100 m. south-east of the bridge, 

At the south end of the bridge the line of the ancient road is joined from the left 
by what was until the late eighteenth century the main road from Rome to Nepi 
This road left the Via Cassia at about kilo 36.6, just after the Casale of Settevene, 
at the point where the Cassia swings sharply left to cross the head of the rocky ridge 
described above. The Nepi road instead climbed straight up the ri^e, its course 
now visible as a series of deeply worn packlrails; it struck due north across the top, 
and then dipped gently down the far escarpment towards the bridge over the Fosso 
dei Pasci Bovi. Across the top, where ft may well never have been paved, it is 
visible as a broad track, dusty in summer and muddy in winter. Down the escarp¬ 
ment it was paved vrith small blocks of local stone, but a great deal of the paving has 
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been washed out, leaving a series of trails winding down through the bushes and 
faUen boulders. Near the bottom, about 200 m. south of the bridge, there is a 
patch of more substantial paving still in position. It is made up of Roman paving 
blocks; but although they are quite well laid, a close examination of the joints 
and of the ruts on the individual blocks shows that they are not in their original 
position. They come presumably from the Via Amerina, a few hundred metres 
to the east. Against this patch of Roman blocks is a patch of paving in smaller 
stones, showing that the road was repaired on several occasions. There is nothing, 
however, to suggest that it was paved in Roman times. That there was a track of 
some sort linking the Via Amerina with the Via Cassia along this line seems likely 
enough; there is the platform of a substantial Roman villa alongside the road about 
600 m. north of the Cassia, aligned on it and with a laige tomb fronting on it 
(798730). But, if this was ever a formally paved dioerticulum, all trace of the Roman 
paving has now vanished. There seems no reason whatever to doubt that, of the 
two roads leading to the bridge over the Fosso dei Pasd Bovi, the easternmost is 
that which continues northwards towards Nepi as the Via Amerina, 

798730 Large rectangdar platform (90 X 45 m. apprex.) bounded by itlet waUmg, od ihe crest 
of the storey ridge that runs cast from Monte Terao, alongside the track running from Settevene 
10 jmn the Vis Amerina at Pome dei Pasci Bovi. At the north comer, adjoining the road, m 
the remains of a concrete structure {selu and tuia set in crumbly while mortar) wih 

large blocks of tufa containirig dowchholcs and cramp-hole*; to this structure probably belong 
the fragments of marble that lie baidc it. Tiles, and roany Iragmenis of doliutn, some of them 
repaired in antiquity. The site, which is overgrown with coarse graw and low scrub, is pre¬ 
sumably that of a farin with its adjacent mau8<^eujTi. 

805714 Roman site recently ploughed out immediately north of the Maazano road, about 600 m. 
east of Setteveoe. Tufa blodis, tile; paving; no painted plaster or t es ser a e and only 

one burnt fragment erf marble. Amphorae, dolia; much TOuery, including two sherds of black- 
glazed, a little sigillata and red pohshed ware; glass. The site appears lo be that of a small 
farmhouse with its own cemetery, consisting of poor inhumations beneath tUes, about 100 m- 
to the E. of the main block. 

806746 Roman site on a low hillock about 100 m. south-east of Ponte da Pascl Bovi. No siructtue 
survives, but there is a nwtdus ; tile*. Pottery mcludiog one sherd of poor-quality sigillaw with 
applied rosette, polished ware, and one sherd of local rouletted ware; glass. 

809745 Sherd of fine-quality blacfc-glaaed ware found in plough 200 m. east of the Via Amerina. 
No other ancient sherds were (bud near It; perhaps from a tomb. 

811731 Remains of a substantial Roman structure, oa the south bank of (be Poaso Stramazzo, just 
below the Amerina crossing. It is covered with undergrowth and it is very difficult to make 
Out any One buildsng, of concrete, may be a eastern. 

Of the ancient bridge across die Fosso del Pasci Bovi there is no trace, but it must 
have been exactly on the site of its present-day successor, a small hump-backed 
structure of no great antiquity. Immediately after crossing this bridge, paving 
stones begin to appear in the hedge, and the stretch that follows, winding up the 
ridge past the farm buildings of Cascinoce (805754) and out on to the flat hill-top 
beyond, is the best preserved of the whole Roman road; for nearly a kilometre the 
paving is almost intact, in many places with the kerb stones still in position (pi. 
XVII, c). A striking feature on this stretch is the variable width of the paving. 
On the level hill-top it drops to a uniform 2.80 m., but up the hill it varies greatly, 
rising to as much as 4.20 on the curve near the crest of the ridge. 
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Ju5t short of the crest a paved (HwriunltM led off to the west The line can be 
followed for some distance^ winding along the slope past the remains of a small 
mausoleum and through a cutting. After this it is now lost, but Pasqui and Gozza 
saw it running due west to join the Via Cassia Just short of the fork of the modern 
Montcrosi by-pass. That it was laid out after the Amcrina can be seen from the 
fact that kerb-stones of the latter are still in place at the point exjunction. 

After passing Cascinonc the paving is preserved for some 400 m,, on the right of 
the modem farm-track, breaking off finally just short of the remains of two substantial 
Roman tombs, which stood on the left-hand side of the road. One or both of these 
may have belonged to the owners of the Roman building of which the scattered 
remains can be seen in the ploughland about 500 m. to the south-west (799755). 

For nearly a kilometre after passing the tombs the road is featureless, a broad, 
deep-rutted track, running across the flat, open uplands of the Tenutella estate, 
dipping sharply across the head of a shallow valley which slopes down to the left, 
and climbing once more the short rise up to the Casalc dcirUmiiti. Immediately 
beyond the Gasale it begins to drop steeply down towards the Ponte Nepcsino, 
which is described in the ne?ct section. Across the flat, all traces of the ancient 
paving have long since vanished. Only where the road dips down the rocky scarp 
400 m. south of L’Umilti, and again in the cutting beside the Casale itself, arc daere 
short stretches in position, the latter a metre or more above the bottom of the tufa 
cutting which represents the later road-levcL 

795751 About 800 m. to the left ot (be road, a rectangular siruciure of jeiet concrete, measuring 
4.65 X 4.41 oa. internally (pi. XXI. 4). The south wall, which presumably contained the en¬ 
trance, has fiUlen; the other three walls each have a central buttress and clasping angle buttresses, 
of which each of (he latter mcorporated a pilaster or similar feature In scime other materiai. A 
series of transverse beara*hoIea at half b^kl ts not oiiginal. The surrounding debris includea 
fiagments of marble, suggesting that this may have been a small temple; the very small amount 
of pottery includes two black-giazed sherds; also small black and white tesserae. 

799752 About 400 m. to the 2 iorili*easc of the last site are (he ploughed-out remairts of a large 
Roman building, covering a large area m the field immediately to the north of the track leading 
west from Casale 3 Casclnone. Tufa blocks, triangular bricks and tile; coarse tesserae; am¬ 
phora ; 1 sherd black-glazed, 2 of sigillaia and sever^ red polished ware. 

802753 Stump of a destroyed rectangular mausoleum of rrict concrete (approx. 3,00 x 2,50 m.) 
a ahotC distance west of the Via Anserina at Casdnone bedde the paved div<rliniwn leading 
westwards towards the Via Cassia. 

613722 Shapeless lump of Roman concrete masonry in posldoa bedde the track leading eastwards 
from Casdnone towards Mazeano; probably a mausoleum. 

608728 Two upstanding inausolea^ the left of the road, about 300 m. north of Gasale U CasciDone. 
The beller preserved of the two stands about 2.50 m. hl^ and measures some S.85 X 4-60 m, 
It is buU( of concrete consistiog of large chunb of teke set in a munfaly grey mortar, and a 
few Iragiaenis of marble lying around suggest that there were marble details. On the side 
facing the road there is a rectangular recess, which must have held an mscripdoD, and around 
it the remains of an elabomie stucco frame. Of the second tomb, which was of the same general 
size and form, all that remains is the stump of the concrete core, coruisiiog of Uoeb of se!ce 
bedded in a crumbly, white mortar, and a fragmeoc of brick facing still in place on the south side. 
602769 Casale ITJmllti. Old farmhouse by the toad side, incorporating a small chapel, now 

disused. 

612768 About 500 m. east of Gasale I’Umilti, a group of Roman buildings overlooking a shallow 
tributary valley of the Fosso di RoncL The most peemineot feature is an upstanding clstem of 
good felct concrete (pC. XXI, e), with remains of facing in opus tfserflunt, sli^ on the crest. A 
short way below ic other dsteraa, below ground and brambie-fllled. Ploughed out arc the 
remains of other buildrnga, including brick and tile, blocks of tufa, pavii^ in optu spicaium, 
coarse tesserae, and a lot of domestic pottery (incl. red polished ware) aod glass. 
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(^) Ponte Nep6sirv> (Pons Ncpesinus), by M. K. Gough (figs. 4-6)* 

From Casale TUrniitA at the head of the soalhern approach to the Fosso Ccrreto 
to the bend in the road on the northern crest, a total distance of just under a kilo- 
metre, the line of the Via Amerina is dear throughout. On the south side it was 
that of a broad, shallow tributary valley running at right-angles to the main stream. 
About 100 m. short of the crossing this valley is joined from the left by a second, 
rather larger, valley, and in the angle between the latter and the m&ia fosso, on a 
rocky promontory dominating the road and crossing, stands a medieval castle. 
On the north side the road climbs through a break in die low clifis that bound the 
main valley. Immediately below the crossing the stream drops over falls into a 
gorge, and there are mineral springs, which are bottled at a modem factory on the 
south bank. The gap between the castle and the high ground to the south-east of 
the crossing forms a natural defile; and even before the construction of a bridge, 
the rocky outcrop over which the river falls would have afforded an excellent bottom 
for a shallow ford, ^^^th its easy crossing and approaches, sited just above the 
point where the upper valley of the Fosso Cerreto becomes a precipitous goige, this 
was an inevitable passage for any road approaching Nepi from the south. 

The line of the Roman road can be followed without difficulty. From Casale 
I’UmiltA down to the river it clung to the eastern edge of the valley, where necessary 
cutting back the cliff-face to afford an easier passage. About 300 m. north of the 
Casale it is blocked by a fall of rock, and the present road runs down the valley- 
bottom, a little to the west of its predecessor. To judge from the generally good 
state of the Roman paving as far as the rock fall, it seems likely that the diversion 
is comparatively recent. Elsewhere the ancient road has in many places been 
completely robbed to provide metalling for the later surface, but here the original 
paving is almost intact. Up the northern slopes the Roman road ran above and a 
few metres to the right of the present road, following a more direct line up the east 
side of the gully. The later road has here worn a great deal deeper than its pre¬ 
decessor, which is well preserved, with remains of both lines of kerb-stones still in 
position. Near the crest a patch of ancient paving has been lifted and relaid in the 
Roman manner, just at the point where the two lines converge. 

The bridge itself, in its present form a fine, four-arched structure of the post- 
medieval period, incorporates the substantial remains of its Roman and medieval 
predecessors (pis. XIX, XXI, a). So lar as can now be seen without a stone-by- 
stone survey (which indeed it merits) the present bridge repeats the form of the 
Roman bridge, with three latter arches and a smaller arch at the south end, the 
piers and abutments in each case seeming to incorporate Roman masonry in situ. 
The sequence can most clearly be distinguished within the northernmost arch. The 
south face of the north abutment is almost intact and consists of very finely jointed 
tufo masonry, laid in courses 34-35 cm. high and resting on a footing of lai^cr 
blocks. The bridge itself measured 3.40 m. from face to face, and the footing 
courses extended some disunce farther in both directions. The arched vault is 
still mainly intact, but has lost most of its original fodng, except for part of the 

* The wrvey of PoQte Nepesino end chai of Weteter wi4 Captain ADihony Westoo-lev^ 
Torre ddlTsela were lindertaken by my wife «d spent several days helping us at Ponte Nepesido. 
royself in SeptaabeivOctober, 1956. Mrs. Gillian M. R. G. 
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east face of the arch, where some of the massive voussoir facing-blocks can still be 
seen. At some later date, but still within the Roman period, the northern approach 
was widened and the new facing rests on the projecting footing of the earlier abut¬ 
ment; presumably at the same time the corresponding face of the next pier to the 
south was built out to form a massive buttress or cutwater, the masonry of which is 
built up against, and masks, the original facing. It is not immediately clear to 
what extent similar features were added to the other piers on this occasion (some 
of the existir^ cutwaters arc certainly later, though reusing ancient masonry), or 
whether the projecting footings of the original piers had served any other purpose 
than that of providing a stable foundation for the superstructure; this particular 
addition has, however, survived almost intact, and still provides pedestrians with a 
triangular alcove, projecting eastwards from the carriageway, A third period, one 
of simple repair, is represented by the rcvaulting of the arches, or the patching of 
existing vaults, in a smaller, neatly cut, tufa masonry. Finally the whole bridge 
was widened towards the west by the addition of 1.20 m. to both piers and archa, 
together with a new set of cutwaters facing upstream, The characteristic masonry 
of this addition, with alternating stone and brick, irvdicates a relatively recent period, 
probably not very long before this stretch of the Via Amerina was superseded by 
the nw Papal road from Monlerosi to Nepi, 

The castle (pis, XIX, a, b; XX, a, b) is sited towards the eastern end of a promi¬ 
nent rocky spur, which dominates the network of small valleys that converge on the 
Foaso Cerreto at Ponte Nepcsino, It occupies an irregular oval of rock, about 
100 m. long, which is separated from the main ridge by a rock-cut ditch, no less 
than 25 m. wide. It consists of an outer enclosure which follows the perimeter 
of the spur, and towards the south-western end of the enclosure, overlooking the 
single entrance, a small rectangular keep. 

The walls of the keep are surprisingly flimsy (just over half a metre thick), and 
the masonry is poor^-small tufa blocks, roughly coursed and set in a very friable 
mortar along the south-west face overlooking the entrance (pi. XX, ^), and an 
even poorer variant of the same along the other three faces, with fragments of pot 
and brick freely used in the mortar joints (pi. XXI, d). The plan (fig. 5) is a simple 
rectangle (13 X 11 m.), divided by a single cross-wall into two rooms of approxi¬ 
mately equal dimensions. It was entered by a single door, now blocked, in the 
north-eastern wall, and the south-western wall flanked and controlled the rock<ut 
entrance passageway; from it, across the entrance, projected a simple gate, of which 
one jamb and the spring of an arch survive. Opening off the passageway and 
directly beneath the castle there are two earlier rock-cut chambers, of which the 
larger has a square central pier and three ledged recesses, which at some stage have 
been used as mangers. The builders of the keep sited their walls as &r as possible 
on solid rock, but where their line carried them across the earlier chambers (which 
evidently continued to serve as stables for the building above) they rested on founda¬ 
tions built upwards irom the level of the original floor and cutting through the earlier 
features. 

The outer defences consisted very largely of the rock of the hill-top, cut back 
to a vertical face and strengthened where necessary by a wall, which can be seen 
at two points, along the north-west side, where the natural defences are less naturally 
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strong, and a short stretch at the east end, the face of which has Men, exposing the 
core. This waJl is built of substantial blocks of roughly squared tufa (up to 57 cm. 
long and 26-30 cm. in section), laid almost dry in the core but brought to a mortared 
face. The use of mortar shows chat this is certainly medieval work; but in all other 
respects it is so uncharacteristic of medieval masonry that one is led to weirder 
whether the medieval builders may not have been using the material and copying 
the methods of an earlier fortification. Along the crest of the hill a low tufa out¬ 
crop, now thickly covered with undergrowth, is honeycombed with rock-cut cham¬ 
bers; a few courses of amall tufa blocks on the perimeter surest that it may at one 
time have had separate defences. 



Fig. 5.—Pont* NfipsaiNO, tkb Castle 
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To the south-west of the main site, about 100 m. beyond the main ditch, there is 
a second, smaller ditch running right across the ridge and at the southern end of it, 
overlooking the lateral valley, there arc the footings of a small tower and, built up 
against it, a short stretch of curtain wall, Beyond this again, on the northern edge 
of the ridge (which is here very narrow), there are further traces of medieval struc¬ 
tures. 

The castle hill has evidently had a long history. The most natural interpreu- 
tion of the surviving remains is that the outer wall and ditch are those of a settlement 
that grew up under the protection of the castle. The central building of tlic latter 
belongs to the quite late Middle Ages; but it clearly overlies and replaces earlier 
structures. Documents may throw further light on these points. In the absence 
of any specific traces of FaJiscan occupation, it can be little more than a guess that 
the medieval builders may have made use of the rock-cut defences of a small pre- 
Roman fortress on the same site. It would certainly have been a very natural site 
for one, overlooking a crossing which must have been in use from the earliest stages 
of human settlement within the Ager FaJiscug, 

The river-crossing is the natural focus for a number of ICMtal tracks, some of 
which are certainly of long standing. One of these climbs obliquely up the southern 
slopes of the castle hill on to the ridge beyond; it replaces an earlier road, which 
swings to the left up the valley and climbs to the ridge beyond the outer defences. 
At the narrowest point of the ridge this road divided, one branch continuing left 
along the high ground towards Monterosi, the other bearing right, round the head 
of the re-entrant valley to the north, and through a cutting in the saddle at the 
head of it, running in the general direction of Ronc^Iione and Garbognano. 
Neither of these roads is necessarily earlier than the Middle Ages, although that 
towards Monterosi follows a very obvious natural line. Other tracks strike off 
eastwards down the gorge on cither side of the river. That on the north side is 
certainly ancient; it is flanked for some distance by a cuniculiis and there are grave- 
recesses cut beside it. That on the south side also follows a likely line, but in its 
present form it is entirely modern, serving the mineral-water bottling-plant. 
Another road that is certainly ancient strikes up through the cliffs to the north of the 
road about $00 m. west of the Via Amerina, along the flank of a small, natural 
re-entrant; it is rock-cut and now completely choked with vegetation. There 
are many signs of ancient cultivation on the plateau, and two well preserved Faliscan 
tombs in the slopes to the east of the road. 

Apart from the castle and the bridge, the most conspicuous feature of the site 
ii the number of chambers cut in the tufa on either side of the Via Amerina and 
along the Fosso Cerreto. Many of these, although modified out of all recognition 
by long use, may well originally have been ancient tombs. Others are almost 
certainly of more recent origin. Both alike have been used over the centuries as 
places of storage for farm-implements, as cattle byres, and as dwellings. At least 
one, to the north-east of the bridge (fig. 4, N) is still inhabited- 

like the castle hill above it, the crossing has had long history. The road itself 
goes back to Faliscan times (p. 187), and there was certainly settlement nearby, 
if not actually on the castle hill. The Roman period saw the metalling of the road 
and the building of a bridge across the ford, and the exploitation of the mineral 
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sprint!. In the Middle Ages most of the inhabitants probably found it prudent w 
retreat to the shelter of the castle «ails; but others continued to o^upy the road¬ 
side caves. The bridge itself was several times rebuilt or enlaced, the last widemng 
being perhaps not so very long before the construction ofthe new Papal read through 
NepitoCSritaCastellanain 1787-89 (pp. 195-7) depnved tbs stretch of the V.a 
Ai^na of all importance. Today, after a century and a half of virtual abandon- 
ment. there is a flourishing mineral-water bottling-plant, and the read is once more 
being opened up to provide a more direct route along the medieval hne from the 
Via Cassia at Settevene to Nepi. 

<0 Tonibs Olid T 0 ch«it thsmbers (fig. 6) 

Ponle has so long and cootimiously been the site of a settle:^, that a is 

imwuaiy b^^deterraine the age cf any iedividuaJ i^-<atch«nber wiihin ihel^M^ W 
be fouiKi within a radios of half a kilometre from the bndge. There a« four mam ^pe (fig. 4). 
Atove^^to the right of the Via Amerina about 100 m. south of the bndge; on other aide of che 
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road immediately norib of the bridge; along the track that leads eastwards from the brldge> aloaa th« 
north aide of the nver (partly off the map); and scattered along the castle ridge, boib ituide and 
outside the medieval walls (in addition to those shown, there are several facing on to the medieval 
track below the modem road, opposite E). Of these, the fiat three at any rate seem likely from 
thdr position to have originated as ancient cemeteries; tbe fourth is probably predominantly 
medieval, although it may include ancient tombs adapted to medieval use. A small outlyiog group 
that is certainly ancient lies near the head of the broad rc^atrani valley to the north of the castle 
ridge (797771; outside fig. 4), where a small brmhoose U built beside and has partly incorporated a 
group of rock'cui chambers, one of which is certainly an ancient tomb, very much deepened 
enlarg^ to serve as a stable. Yet another pair of aadent tombs is that on the ridge to the north 
of the river (O and P), about 250 m. west of t&e road. Here, cut into a low, wescward*laciog outcrop 
of rock ar^ overlooking the ancient rock-cut road that climbs up to the plateau arc two fine tombs, 
each conaisling of a narrow entrance corridor and rectangular tomb-chamber and, cut Into the walls, 
a series of typical Faliscan heuti, with recesses all round the opening to take tbe edges of the lUes 
with which they were once dosed (pi. XXXIII, d) j the narrow door is in each case remnd-h^ded, 
with a simple moulding outlining toe curve (pJ. XX, r). 

Fig. 6 illustrates a few characteristic examples- D and E seem to have retained their or^nal 
form without modification or addition; each cooslsis of a roughly rectangular chamber cut round a 
single tufa pillar, with an open passageway, or dronuu, leading to it. Although one wotild welcome 
confirmation of the antiquity of these particular samples, which lie within the area of Intenrive 
medieval settlement, the form Itself is already faraiJiar in Fallscan times; cT small tomb at the 
south-west end of the aqueduct at Ponte del Ponce, near Corchiano (p. 123). 

Characteristic of the larger type of chamber are those belonging to group C. Here variations 
in the be^hi and pitch of tbe ceiling are a certain Indicatios of different periods of excavation, ancl 
it is hard to avoid tbe conclusion that these and similar chambers (parucularly those of group P) 
were used, aod io some eases perhaps originally cut, as quarries. 

There are traces of plaster painted in tempera in Tomb N, 

In addition to chamber-tombs there are many simple burials, ofien little more than rectangular 
grav^recesses, cut In the cliffs, principally to tbe north of the stream, for some distance east and 
west of the road, and also beside tbe Via Amerlna itself. 

(u) Otfur anfitpiitits shown in Jigs. 3 ond 4 
797771 Stnall outlying cemetery, see above. 

603775 Immediately to tbe left of tbe road, just across the bridge, the water meadows on the 
north side of the bridge were the site of a large Roman building, probably a tbermal establish¬ 
ment, the seamy remains of which are being laboriously extracted jnecemeal and destroyed by 
the owner of the nearby farmhouse, who is prepared to point out the sites of his various dis¬ 
coveries, adding proudly in each case X'ho rotio io.' There was certainly a wall of large tufa 
blocks parallel with the road, and others at right angles to it, as well as what appeaia to have 
been a series of smaller rooms or tanks near tlM stream; some of the rooms were paved in apur 
jfiicatum. The identification as a thermal establishment is confirmed by the preservation of part 
of a lairioe-ieat, cut in Italian marble. Other finds include two Italian marble tbmholcis; a 
heavy &cing-block of Italian marble carved on the disengaged angle with a low-relief pilaster 
and pilaster-capital of late Republican type, presumably from a doorway; aod a low decorative 
stand of ofivonff marble. The anilquariao name frequently given to these baths, tbe 'Terme 
di Graccho,’ seems to have no foundation whatsoever (see Martinori, p. 202). They may 
perhaps be one of the baths referred to by Strabo (5, 2, 9). 

804774 On the edge of the high ground ov^4oeking the crossing from tbe south-east, the remains 
of a podium of tufa masonry. The site stress a small temple. 

Also (not shown In fig. 4) two ancient sunteui, one In the diifbesidc the Via Amerlna and parallel 
with it, about 80 m. south of the stream; the other running beside the track that leads eastwards 
from tbe north end of the bridge, just short of tomb N. 

(f) From Ponte yepesirw to Fosso dell'UoU [La Tom deirisola) (fig. 3, p. 79) 

From Ponte Nepesmo to Nepi the line of the ancient road (here formerly known 
as ‘Via Sddatella’) coincides almost exactly with that of the modern road that 
links Nepi with the mineral-water establishment just below Ponte Nepesino itself. 
Here and there short stretches of Roman paving can be seen through the later 
metalling, and at one point on the ridge between Ponte Nepesino and the Fosso 
della Cislernella the line of the andent road diveiges a short distance to the right. 
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visible as a shallow, bramble-filled cutting running between vertical rock-cut laces. 
The crossing of the Fosso della Cisternella (Fosso della Mas^) at this point a 
modest stream runnii^ in a broad, shallow valley (pi. XVIII, i), is marked by num¬ 
erous traces of ancient settlement: in the face of the road^utdng, where it begins 
to descend, on the left-hand side, a tomb with rock-cut mouldings, and a eunkulus; 
opposite, set a little back from the road, a rock-cul habitation of uncert^n age with 
remans of ancient tufa walling and a well on the brow above it, and a rock-cut 
track leading up on to the plateau to the east; and across the stream, on the left- 
hand brow, the scanty remains of a Roman concrete structure (the ruin beyond it is 
that of a relatively recent farm-house). The bridge itself, Ponte Preaso, is modem. 
Approaching Nepi the visible remains of Roman paving grow less. At point 227 
the road is joined from the left by what may be an ancient track leading south- 
westwards from Nepi tosvards the Via Cassia. Just beyond the junction it passes a 
conspicuous Roman mausoleum (808798), and then drops gently down the slope to 
enter the city by a postern set between the south-west angle of the Papal fortifications 
and the precipitous head of the go^e that bounds Nepi on the south. The andent 
walls have disappeared at this point, but a surviving stretch a short way to the north, 
just within the main Papal gate, ahows that it was set a little back, following the 
natural line of the edge of the higher ground within the city. 

To the south and south-east of the dty, there are deep and certainly ancient 
tracks cut in the cliffs aloi^ the south-east bank of the Fosso della Massa (formerly 
Fosso Chiuse Lunghe), giving access irom Nepi to the long, narrow plateau that 
faces across towards Nepi and Castcl Sant'Elia from the south; and the mule track 
along the crest of the same plateau presumably follows the line of an andent ridge- 
way track. But there arc singularly few traces of actual settlement. Much of this 
plateau and of the next plateau to the south, east of Casalc TUmilt^, has been brought 
back into cultivation within recent years, but widespread search after the autumn 
ploughing has Mled to yield traces of the smaller Roman farmsteads that are so 
conspicuous a feature of many parts of the Agcr Faliscus, On the other hand, 
where the grassland and scrub are still intact many of the rocky outcrops are scarred 
with the traces of andent ploughing, showing that this is land that was once culti¬ 
vated, but has since lost much of its andent topsoil. This evidence is in striking 
contrast with that presented by the adjoining Filissano estate, immediately to the 
south-east, where despite continuous occupation throughout the Middle Ages, the 
remains of Roman setdement are abundant. Either this country was in the hands 
of a few large proprietors, or else, as seems perhaps more likely in this particular case, 
the small holdings were held by persons who for the most pari preferred to live in 
Nepi itself, or in the neighbouring villages, rather than in isolated Armsteads. 

8037d3 Qaaeuius emeigjof from the rock-face oa the left-hand ude of the road, traceable tome 
distance on an oblique line. It presumably drained a die on the scrub-covered promontory 
ov^looldng the Foeeo deHa Cisternella crosung. Nearby there are the remains of a rock-cut 
tomb with flanking plasters. 

804785 Rock^^ut dwelling of uncertain date In the clif& 100 m, to the right of the road. Above it, 
on the edge of the creit, a terrace^wall otofiu: quadnitm and an ancient well. A rock*cut track 
leads up to the plateau at thi* p^t. 

804768 Scanty remains of a structure of Romas concrete, probably a mausoleum, on the edge of 
the higher ground to the north-west of the crossing. Ine ruins beyond are of farmhouses,« no 
great antiquity. 
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A pMaUelwalk oftufe bJocks ‘mun'alc^^ waadetu il Quariscciote ' 

^*v* *' Araerin*). sopra un 

oenominaio Caiaeaa a small house or /arm, buili in eput niieulatum. ^ 

Note : the ndpway aJong the crest of the La Massa plateau may wU be ancient but irae« 

€tf the Amenna, where scarred rock^urfaces arid a thin scalier of^eiery 
brSJnSp culiivaaon, long: ago denuded, and now once more being clea^ a^ 


Nepi, the ancient Nepete (for the name, CIL, xi, p. 481), which had existed 
Mn« archaic times, figures along with Sutnum in ancicnl tradition as a key.point 
jn Roman access to Etruria. In 386 b.c, Livy records that the two cities revolted 
^d were recovered by Rome, calling them ‘loca opposita Etruriae et velut claustra 
mdc portaeque (6, 9, 4). Nepete received a Latin colony in 383 (Livy 6 21 4* 
or ten later, aoconding to Veil. Pat. 1, 14, 2) and until the subjection of FalcrU 
Veceres in 241 ».c. it must have remained the effective outpost of Roman power 
within the Fa^can territory. After the Soda! War it became a munidnium and 
remained so (CIL, a, 3214); the colony mentioned in the Liber Coloniarum (‘eadem 
Jege servatur qua et ager Falisconim,’ p. 217 Lachmann) is, like the alleged colony 
at F^em, to be rejected. Under the Empire Nepete enjoyed a moderate prosperity, 
but It was with the barbarian invasions that it resumed its strategic role, as com- 
mn^ng an important route to Rome (^pot^pwv, Procop, Bell. Goth,^ 4, 35). In 
the Middle Ages il seems to have retained this important position, and thereafter 
It long remained the seat of a Papal garrison. 

With the remains of the daaaical and medieval Nepi itself these notes arc not 
directly concerned. It is suifident to remark that the site, a tongue of gently 
undulating ground between two impregnable gorges, is one of very great natural 
strength- Only across the neck, towards the west, was there any need of artifidal 
forrifications, and even here the problem was simplified by the existence of a well- 
marked saddle. The natural strength of the site, coupled with its position as the 
most easterly possible cr^ng-point for any traffic moving north and south through 
the central Faliscan territory, marked it out from very early times as a site of great 
strategic importance (pis, XVIII, d; XL, b). 

For ihc history of NejM, see fiirthcr C/L, xi, p. 481; Toiosssecli, iii, pp. 135-154. 

For the ancient cemeteries, see in particular the foflowing: to the north, I/et. Sw., 1910, o. 222 
P«nu;i*m) and ibid., 1918, pp. 16-19; to the west, Afdrf. Seat., 1910, pp. 199-207 and 221- 
( UOfttrada Saate Oroftc' and ‘Cwtrada Gilasfro*); to iKe south, iSid., pp. 207-229 f'Contrada 
LaMassa’). See also below, pp. 160-1. 

For the Papal aqueduct and fcrtificaiiom, see pp. 181-2, 
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It is not improbable that in antiquity the Via Amerina entered the dty some 
distance to the east of its present point of entry, and that the head of the goi^c has 
since cut back, carrying with it the road and the fortifications. This is certainly 
the case on the north side of the city, where the ancient road can be seen heading 
due north from a point on the northern edge of the gorge, about 200 m. to the east 
of the present bridge, exactly opposite the facade of the cathedral. It is incon- 
cdvable that, in laying out the Via Amerina, the Roman engineers should have 
selected a line involving the construction of a huge bridge (of which there is no 
trace) instead of simply skirting the head of the gorge, which is what the Papal 
engineers did when laying out the present road in 1787-9. On this side at any rate, 
the stream must have cut bach since Roman times; and it may well be that the 
tradition that sees in the Piazza in front of the cathedral the site of the ancient 
Forum has some foundation in fact. 

From Nepi to Falcrii Novi the road markedly changes character. Up to this 
point it is very largely a contour-road, conforming closely to the lie of the country; 
the fact that it is able to follow so direct a line is due to skilful siting rather than to 
any major feats of enpneering. There arc some rock-cuttings (c.g. in the descent 
from Casale dcU’Umilti to Ponte Nepesino), but these are modest in scale and, 
like the road itself, they follow the run of the country. From Nepi onwards the 
road is almost mathematically direct. The Fosso dell’Isola was a major obstacle, 
which had to be circumvented by traditional methods. But elsewhere the line runs 
dead straight aaoss country, cutting through minor obstacles, and crossing the by 
no means inconsiderable valleys to the north and south of the Fosso dellTsoia by 
the simple expedient of trenching straight down through either cHff and bridging 
the central span. The cuttings arc far wider than the actual road (up to 12 m. 
wide in places), and the engineers have gone to considerable {at times, indeed, 
rather exa^erated) lengths to eliminate awkward gradients. Instead of conforming 
10 the landscape, the road is imposed upon it. 

For a short distance after passing Nepi the road is still in use as a farm track. 
Immediately beyond the Castel Sant’Elia road the paving has disappeared and the 
track, cutting deep into the tufa slopes above the north edge of the gorge, has 
obliterated all specific traces of antiquity. After 150 m., however, a few paving 
blocks can be seen in position in the left-hand bank, and from here onwards it 
crosses the short open saddle as a level track, with an occasional paving-block lying 
beside it. Then, on approaching the Rio Vicano, at this point a gentle stream flow¬ 
ing through meadows between sloping, rocky banks, it quite suddenly drops into a 
rock-cui trench (now terraced for farm-gardens) 10-11 m. wide and, at its deepest, 
S—4 m. deep, dipping down to the river and lined on either side with rock-cut 
tombs (pi. XXli, tf). At one point within this trench a complete cross-section of 
the ancient road-surface can be seen, the paved carriage-way being no more than 
2.40 m. wide between the retaining kerbs of pitched itln blocks and flanked on either 
side by level, unpaved footpaths, 2.90-3.00 m- wide, of which that on the east side is 
bounded by a drainage channel and a raised, level shelf, together 2.00 m. wide, mak¬ 
ing a total width of 10-30 m- for the whole complex, from one rock-face to the other. 

The actual crosnng is an easy one, and all trace of any bri^e (it can have been 
little more than a culvert) has long ago been swept away; but the road itself can be 
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followed without difficulty, muffing in a dead atraighc line, up the far slope in a 
broad but reiauvely shallow rock-cut trench, across the crest as a prominent hedge- 
row boundary, and then, after a short gap where the line of it rSns through ^e- 
yards, dropping once more into a deep trench to cross the Fossitello (t>l XXII 6\ 
Tffiis IS a far more connderable stream, running in a deep, predpitourgoige, filled 
with dense undergrowth, and although the outline of both abutmenu of the ancient 
badge can be made out, all that is eaposed of the actual masonry is a short stretch 
of xh^ core north abutment, visible among the brambles and consisting of a 
sobd mass of tufa blocks bud in regular 60 cm. courses. It must have been an im- 
pres^ve str^ture, comp^able in scale to the bridge over the Fosso Tre Ponti 
(p. 97), with the road surfece nearly 15 m. above the stream bed 

On the far side of the Fowitello the road continues up a deep cutting similar to all 
the rest, lined on either side with rock-cut tombs and in places heavily over-erown 
Amved on level ground at the crest of the ridge, for the first time since leaving Nepi 
It diverges from its mathematically straight course in order to negotiate the difficult 
crossing of the Fosso dcllTsola. This stretch will be described in the next section. 

P* 96; « in the folicnyinff sections w attempt is made 

814805 (.ror«.) The reMrded 1918, pp. 16-19, appc«, to have lain along. 

Side and paralld vath tbe Via Amcnna. If so, it is evtdcnce fot an earlict exit from Ncoioo 
apprc^lely the sa^ bne, presumably that of the road to Corchiano (p. 178), which ^Id 
have diverged towards the left on reaching the cresi, 

8148 J 2 In the cuti^ leading down to the crossing of the Rio Vicaao, a cemetery consisciog mainlv 
^simple arched re^ A rath«- more elaborate tomb near tbe bottom of the slope, on the 
left, shows signs of Christian re-use, •*vyv> 4^ 

614817 In the corres^nding cutting on the &r side a number of tombs mostly recut and enlamcd 
One of these was later converted into a small rock-eut chapel, long since 

815021 Of the many tombs north and south of the Fossitello none were of any distinction An 
interesting iDusiratioa of the late that beftU many of them can be seen balf-way up the north 
eutong, on the left-hand side, where a square, flat-ceilinged tomb, with arched grave-rec«ase» 
has had a neat charcoal stove cut m the tufa just indde the entrance (fig. 9, B). 

There are a nomber of isolated tombs up and down the Rio Vicano and the Fossitello many 
more, no doubt, than appear on the map (%. 3), since the FossiteUo in particular Is now heavily 
overgrown and virtually impenetrable. ' 


(n) Oifi^ riiu ruar the nod 

015817 Site of a Roman building ploughed out immediately to the right of the road about 300 m 
north of the Rio Vicano, near the crest. Much tile aivi triangular brick, a rotary quem and 
a little pottery, including black^lased. 

821818 Nearly a kilometre to the right of the road, on the nose of a ridge that looks south and east 
tos^rds the Mola di S. Elia the ploughed-out remains of an extensive Roman buikling. Much 
^Idir^ material (tuia blocks, tile, brick), paving (slabs of poor, moriary cement inlaid with 
black tesseraei opus ^ieaium, and scatter^ large, black tesserae), pottery (amphorae, terra 
sigillata, ced polished ware) and glass. About 150 m- to the north-east a rock-cut tomb, now 
featureless. At this point a track, rock-cut but to no great depth, drops down to the valley 
and crosses the Rio Vicano in the direction of Castcl Sant'Elia. 

Note! It ii probably significant that on both these sites pottery forms only a very modest proportion 
of the total visible remains. A large part of tbe area to the east of the road Is under long-sunding 
culdvadon, done mainly with craditional methods and equipment, which misses the deeper 
levels, exposing such remains only as lie near the surface, an^^ these only when (as m both tbe 
above cases) grassland is being brought back into cultivation. Many rites in this area may 
well have been stripped long ago to the depth of normal culdvaiion, and only by lucky aed den t 
can such sites be idendtied from surface observ'ation. 
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(i) La Tom delTlsola (Castnim In$ulac) hj M. R. Gough (figs. 7-9) 

On the side of the Fossitello the road continues up a deep, wide cutting, 
identical with those in the preceding sector, lined on either side with rock-cut tombs, 
many of them reused and enlarged in later times, and in places heavily overgrown. 
It reaches the level ground on the far crest still running on Che same line, and then, 
for the firet time since leaving Nepi, it diverges from its mathematically straight 
course in order to negotiate the difficult crossing of the Fosso delFlsoIa. 

Very little of the original paving is stiU intact along this section, but the course 
of the road, once identified in the undergrowth, can be traced fairly cadiy from 
the original cuttings and from the scattered stki blocks which have survived the 
stone-robber and the plough. It turns at about Pt. 815823, just after crossing the 
ridgeway path through the woods, and drops gently downwards along a shallow, 
wooded valley, running north-eastwards and keeping some 20-30 m. west of a small 
tributary of the FossitcUo. When surveyed, in the autumn, the stream was dry, and 
a large number of paving blocks could be seen in the stream-bed. After about 
400 m. (818829) the road turns due north for about 50 m., through a well-defined 
cutting, and then sharply east, across an open glade, to cross the stream. A few 
masonry blocks and slabs ofselce are all that remain of the bridge, or culvert, and the 
crossing is now made over the rock-fall which presumably destroyed it in the first 
place. From fhfg point the road hugs the high ground on the right bank, and then 
drops steadily with the stream towards the crossing of the Fosso dellTsola. Here, 
on the right of the road, towering above it on a precipitous crag, stands the medieval 
fortress of La Torre dell’Isola. 

The crossing was an awkward one, hemmed in on three sides by cliffs at the 
junction of the main stream and its tributary, of which the latter in particular is 
still eroding rapidly. To negotiate this, the road was carried across the tributary 
stream on a small bridge, now almost completely destroyed, along a short causeway, 
and so aaoss a larger bridge on to the meadows beyond the main stream. In its 
present form the causeway is a medieval structure, built of very poor masonry, 
with soke paving blocks and large blocks of squared tufa reused in its substructures. 
On the o^er hand, the northern abutment of the main bridge, where exposed in 
the bank of the stream, is certainly ancient; it consists of a tough rubble core faced 
with coursed blocks of tufa that are of much the same dimensions as those reused 
in the footings of the medieval causeway. 

For about 100 m. beyond the bridge the line of the road is marked by a long- 
established field-boundary, at the end of which it is lost, at the foot of the clifis, 
in a tangle of thick undergrowth and fallen boulders. A considerable section of the 
cliff has here &Uen away, carrying the road with it; but its ancient course is not in 
doubt, and is confirmed by the paving blocks scattered down the slope amid the 
undergrowth. It turned sharp right, climbing obliquely in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion, at first as a ramp cut out of the cliff face, and then as a cutting, some 9 m. wide 
on the average, driven up through the cliffs to the level plateau north of the Fosso 
dell’Isola. This cutting, which is preserved from a point about half-way up the 
cliffs, has deepened very considerably since antiquity, leaving many of the tombs on 
either side of it high and dry, ^ above the level of the original pavir^, which has 
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long since vanished. Down the bottom of it runs a footpath, which picks a pre¬ 
carious way down the debris at the foot of the clifft, and which is nowadays the 
only passage from north to south for nearly a kilometre in either direction. 

The castle of Torre dellTsola (ia medieval documents Castrum Insulae) stands 
on an island of rock, some 300 m. long and surrounded on all sides by sheer cliffs. 
Towards the west and south-west it is cut off from the main plateau by the deep 
and rapidly eroding valley worn by the stream that the Via Amerina follows in its 
descent to the river-crossing; towards the south-east by an open, grassy saddle, 
which is in fact the valley through which the same stream once passed, before it cut 
its present, steeper channel. Only in this last direction might there have been rela¬ 
tively easy access; and this was barred, not only by the cliffs themselves (which, 
as on other similar sites, may well have been steepened artificially) but also by a 
wall of lajge, squared blocks of tufa runni:^ along the crest. In the present state 
of the site, which is covered with trees and dense undergrowth, it has not been possible 
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to survey this in detail, but at the one point where it is accessible it can be seen to 
be built of lai^ blocks of roughly squared tu£a, laid in courees without mortar. 
The height of the courses ranges between (approximately) 45 cm. and 55 cm., 
and the individual blocks are all laid as headers, with little or no attempt to secure 
a bond between successive courses; the foundations are stepped into the rock, just 
as, for example, at Corchiano (p. 155) and Grotta Porciosa (p. 174). This is 
unquestionably andenl masonry, and primitive at that. One would hesitate to 
assign it to a date as early as that of the Early Iron Age pottery from the same site 
(see below), but it is certain that, before its occupation in the Middle Ages, this was 
a Faliscan settlement, and that at one stage this settlement was fortihed. 

Near the western end of the southern line of clifi?, approached by a steep path 
from the south is the main entrance into the fortifications, which at this point are 
clearly medieval. The entrance, which is perfectly straight-forward, is rock-cut, 
completed where necessary with masonry along the western side, which is continued 
northwards for 35 m, to form the cast wall of an independent, roughly rectangular 
fortress, occupying the western extremity of the plateau. This was the highest 
point within the defences, and within the outer walls there is an almost square 
tower built of small, roughly coursed blocks of tufa (av. 0.30 x 0.20 m.) set in the 
same very friable mortar as was used in the castle at Ponte Nepesino. Due north 
of the tower is a postern gate, which gives access to the steep descent to the Fosso 
dell’Isola on the northern side of the crag, 

The present entrance to the lowci^in its eastern wall—leads into a semi-base¬ 
ment floor; the main floor was originally reached by means of a wooden ladder, 
or staircase, attached to the same wall. Above was at least one, and possibly a 
second, storey, from which it would have been possible to command a view over the 
surrounding countryside, both towards the south and northwards across the gorge. 

North-cast of the tower is a very large, cement-lined water cistern; also a scries 
of rock-cut chambers, some of which were certainly used in the medieval period for 
sheltering animals. 

(i) Early Iron A^e potwy fram ih^ site of Tom iili'IsoUt 

The followicg brief report is by Mr. D. R. Trump, Rome Scholar in Ciaestcai Studies, who hss 
klodly visited the site and inspected the pottery from it. 

the Ufl of the main entrance to the eastle, on the south side of the rite, a deposit of dark 
earth with haUtation material was exposed. The sherds from this are small, and of a iiand.made 
ware, usually burnished. Few of the shapes can be recognised, but they include Jan and carinated 
bowls; a hori&ontal haodle, triangular in section, is of a type coounooly Sound on open bowls. 
Unbumisbed sherds include a few with plain cordon decoration or indented lugs. The assemblage 
is, in fact, almost identical with that of late Apeunine sites in Lario, such as Plan Sultano, FormeUo 
and the Grotte Falische.* Bui the same material can be picked up wiibin the walls of Veil, particu¬ 
larly along the western Up of the site. 

**Thrce sherds throw further light on the matter. The first is part ofooeoftbe portable hearths 
which, when complete, are thick and druirMhaped, open at the bottom, with a ‘kenoel-bole’ in the 
wall and with large perioradons, usually flve in numbtf, tn the top. This form of hearth s common 
on Apennine and later sites throughout Italy, but present on none that did not survive into at least 
the tranridonal Bronze A^Iroo ^e period The second is pan of a wide and high strap handle 
in a highly buralahed black ware, which finds much closer parallels In the VOlanovan Iron Age 

*B\dUrtno dt felttnolo^ luiiona, o.s. x, 1956, Ively. The Groiia Fabbrece. mentioned In the last 
p. 157; excavated In 1955 «id aj yet unpublished t eruele, is only S km. downstream from La Tom. 
aad MoaumerUi AatioM, xxvi, 1920, col. 5, reapecS 
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thfto in tbe Apennine Bronze Age. The third is from a anuh open bowl with S-profUe and a short, 
constricted oeck; it is decorat^ over the shoulder vdth cord*iinpressed chevrons. This technique of 
decoration is quite unknown before the VjUanovaa Culture, and as the latest piece present can be 
taken to date &e deposit to the ninth or early eighth century b.& 

“lie very dose similarity ofihe material to inc so-called 'firoose Age* sitee of the neighbourhood 
conSrms the view that thme are ‘Bronee Age’ typologicalJy, but not ebronolo^cally, and supports 
that which se9 the culture of the Villanovaos as substantially a development from the fusion w the 
Arse umfi dd elements with the Apennlne Cultures (Pianello-Alliuniere) without subsequent iimmgra* 
don." 

(u) R^esnlativt temis aiong Ih Via Amerina ntar Torrt (fig. 9) 

The stretch of road just described above is rich in e»jnples of the type of rock<ut chamber noted 
at Ponte Nepesino, wh^ an ancient tomb has been modified to suit m^leval or later requirements. 
These, la the are found in tbc cutiirkg south of La Torre, above the Fotsitello. In the nonhem 
cutting, where they are sited rather inconveniently, the tombs have survived in their original form, 
except one or two wldch have been sliced through by a split in the rock face. 

Mot intatating of the first variety is the pair of chambers, H andj, in the southern cutting (fig. 9, 
H, J). The original tomb, the fiat ceiling of which nill bears traces of plaster painted in red on a 
white ground, is now die eturance to H. Later the chamber was extended a further 6 m. into the 
tufa f iv^ u yed for stablii^. Perhaps at the same J was excavated and then connected with H 
by a passage way with sl^^xs to the slighdy lower leveL The two grates in the entrance to H suggest 
that not on ly animals, but their owners too, were in residence. 

In tbe Dortbem cutting, tond» A, 6, and D all survive intact. A is approximately square with 
a rais^ ledge with ‘cushions* on three sides (fig. 9, A). B is less elaborate, with a single ledge, along 
oneside and three shallow niches carved in the other two (^. 9, B). D, like A, has ledges along three 
sides, but Mi ‘cushions*; the facade was carved in relief with an architeetursi scheme of which two 
Tuscan (?) plasters can be made out (1.80 m. high), fiaokisg tbe tomb opening end tbeir bases 
level with Che Cop of rt. 

M is a isolated chamber tomb, now inaccessible, on the brow of the ridge looking across 
towards the castle. 




Fra. 9-—To«s MSttB i«e Via Asowna near Torjeb Dsit’IeoiA (cf. figs, 7 and 8) 
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(#) From Fosse MV hole {La Tom MVIsoU) to Falerii Nooi (figs. 10-15) 

Aft«r cUmbing from the bed of the Fosso dcll’lsola, the Via Amcrina crossed 
the modem (eighleenth-centuiy) road from Nepi to Civita Castellana at kilo 10,5 
(819836). At this point both the Papal road and the Via Amerina bend sharply 
to the left, the former to pick up the line followed by the Amerina in its climb from 
the bed of the Fosso dellTsola, the latter to resume its interrupted northward couree 
towards Falerii Novi. From this point onwards the course of the Papal road was 
probably determined by the existence of an earher track branching off the Amcrina 
towards Civita Castellana, a track which must certainly have existed in the Middle 
Ages to serve the community of La Torre dellTsola, and which may well go back 
to Roman times, although there is nothing to suggest that it was ever paved. At 
the fork with this track, the Amcrina itself struck off sharply to the left, and from 
here to the walls of Falerii Novi, 3 km. distant, it follows a mathematically straight 
course without a single deviation (pi. XXV). On the way it had to cross no less 
than four of the steep^ded, and in many places precipitous, wooded valleys, that 
run from west to east, breaking the whole of this countryside into a seizes of isolated 
tongues of gently rolli^ table-land. From the modern road, however, only the 
first of these valleys is visible, and, across it, the line of the ancient road can be dearly 
seen, rising and dipping across the fields towards the distant bulk of S. Maria di 
Filleri and the line of walls above the Porta del Bove, which from the distance 
appear to rise straight from the fields around them. 

For the first 400 m. the line of the road crosses fields planted with tobacco and 
has been completely obliterated; the last few blocks oisela^ lying in the ditch of the 
modem road, were removed in 1955. Beyond the plough, however, it is still clearly 
visible throughout its length, either as a wide, flat-bottomed trench leading down to 
the bridges Aat spanned the successive streams, or as a substantial field-boundary 
and track, leading across the open ground, dotted with displaced paving blocks and, 
here and there, the eroded concrete cores of Roman mausolea. Wherever the road 
drops below the level of the adjoining fields, the rock faces on either side are honey¬ 
combed with tombs. No attempt has here been made to compile a complete list 
of these, but a few of the more distinctive are described below, together with a fuller 
account of a short representative section, that immediately to the north of the Fosso 
Maggiore. 

Of the bridges crossing the successive streams, that over the southernmost, the 
Fosso Tre Pond, is intact and, except for superficial damage caused by the heavy 
undergrowth growing on and around it, it is in fine condidon. As will be seen 
from the accompanying survey (fig. 11; pi. XXIII, XXIV), it is of simple but robust 
design, built throughout of tufo blocks, 1^ without mortar and without any use of 
cramps or dowels; the exposed feces are laid In alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers, and the individual blocks are strongly but crudely drafted, a feature 
which is most prominent on the exposed ends of the header courses, and which is 
strictly functional, its ol^ect being to reduce to a minimum the work of dressing the 
individual blocks. The core, which by analogy with the other bridges on this road 
was certainly of masonry, is nowhere visible. There is a projecting springingn^urse 
within the arch, which served to cany the centring during construction (there are 
no scaffolding holes), and the voussoirs of the feeing are cut to fit in with the 
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horizontal coursing of the abutments. The most distinctive features are two groups 
of rectan^lar buttresses, two outer pairs which rise to the full height of the bridge, 
one on either lace of the two abutments, and two inner pairs which rise to, and 
incorporate, the springiag-course of the arch, presumably in order to give the actual 
arch itself a wider and fiiiner seating. The south-eastern inner buttress has sheered 
off (the result of insufficient bonding into the main structure) and those on the west 
face are obscured by heavy foliage, but it appears that the bloci visible in plate 
above the springing course of the remaining, north-eastern buttress, is in 
position; its purpose is obscure. 

The structure of the bridge is uniform throughout, tvilhouc any trace of later 
modiheations or repairs; there is nothing in the surviving remains to suggest that 
it is anything but a part of the initial lay-out of the road, uniform in conception and 
execution with the approaches at either end. The use of bridges of this general 
form and dimensions is implicit in the whole scheme of the road, and it seems 
scarcely credible that, if this bridge had been rebuilt at some later date, there would 
not be some trace of earlier work remaining in one or other of the abutments (such 
as we do find, for example, in the remains of the next bridge to the north, that over 
the Fosso Maggiore). The point needs emphasis, since it is rather surprising 
to find the outer ends of the voussoire fitted in to the coursing of the adjoining mas¬ 
onry, rather than describing a circle concentric with the intrados; this is a feature 
which one meets, for example, in the Axco dei Pantani in the Forum of Augiisrus, 
but for which it is not easy to find early parallels, In all other respects, however, 
the masonry is fully consistent with a date in the third quarter of the third century, 
and there are features, such as the very inadequate bonding of the buttresses, which 
are just as obviously early. Taking the evidence as a whole, there seems to be every 
reason to believe that this bridge is contemporary with the construction of the road. 

OF the remaining three bridges between the Fosso dellTsola and Falerii Novi, 
substantial traces rem^ in each case, heavily muffled in vegetation, but enough 
CO show that they were similar in construction and genera! lay-out to the Ponte 
Fosso Trc Ponti, with trenched approaches and a horizontal carriage-way, carried 
on massive abutments of sohd tufa masonry and a single, central arch- The Rio 
Calello is quite a small stream, and the bridge over it was a correspondingly modest 
structure. The valley of the Fosso Maggiore is, on the other hand, a very sub¬ 
stantial obstacle and, to judge from the remains of the two abutments, the bridge, 
though not necessarily very wide in span, must have been an impressive mass of 
masonry, with the carriage-way running some 12-15 m, above the bed of the stream. 
A short stretch of the cast face and core of the north abutment is exposed, and it 
can be seen to consist of coursed tufe masonry identicEiI in character with that of 
the Fosso Tre Ponti bridge. The south abutment, on the other hand, is of quite 
different construction (f^. 12). Within the short stretch cleared it can be seen to 
be bedded on a foundation of concrete, consisting of fragments of tufa set in a rather 
friable, greyis!:-white mortar (pi. XXIV, rf), upon which rests a vertical wall of 
three (stepping down to four) courses of carefully dressed tufa blocks, each course 
58-60 cm. high; above this point the facing is stepped back, course by coune (pi. 
XXIII, c). At the right-hand end of this cleared stretch, where it breaks off just 
short of the actual inner face of the arch, it can be seen to be built up against and 
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to incorporate the three lowest surviving courses of an earlier structure, built of 
much larger tufa blocks bid in courses about ! m. high. Towards the left-hand 
end of the same stretch a small shelter, cut into the facing and dearly secondary, 
has exposed a part of the masonry in section, showing that it is continuous to a depth 
of no more than 1.20 m., presumably diminishing upwards with the stepping-back 
of the face; beyond this point the core consists of an amorphous fill of earth and large, 
irregubr blocks. This south abutment, with its concrete footings, battered facing and 
rough core represents an altogether more sophisticated and economical approach to 
the structural problems involved than that implied by the solid masonry of its fellow 
on the north bank, It dearly represents a radical reconstruction, undertaken 
perhaps as the result of a settlement in the original abutment due to faulty fbunda- 
tions, As might be expected, the reconstruction did not extend to that part of the 
abutment which lies farthest from the stream, Here a short stretch of the west 
face is exposed, revealing masonry and a buttress identical with those of the Fosso 
Tre Pouti bridge, There is also a pier-face exposed in the actual stream bed, but 
without further clearance it is impossible to say to which period this belongs. 

The next stream to the north, the Rio Calello, is far smaller, and the bridge over 
it follows the same general pbn—cutting, abutment, single arch, abutment, cutting 
—but on a correspondingly smaller scale, the arch-span being no more than 4-5 m. 
The masonry, so far as it can be distinguished through the undergrowth, appears 
to be idendcal with that of the bridges over the Fosso Tre Ponti and the Fosso 
Ma^iore {fiist period). 

The remaining bridge, that of the Rio del Purgatorio below the walls of Falerii, 
was more ambitious. The south approach follows the same pattern as that of the 
previous bridges, dropping through a cutting flanked by the remains of two large 
Roman mausolea, with a massive abutment of solid tufa masonry, of which only 
the core can now be seen, biuil of unusually large tu& blocks (68-70 cm.) - On the 
north bank the bridge was sited so as to make use of a prominent rocky platform, 
which projects from the cliff-face into the scream bed, affording a natural abutment, 
upon which the road was cairicd straight up, entering the city by the south gate 
on the brow of the clifB above; the few remains of ancient masonry on bank 
are of normal dimensions, The line of the road at this point has been obscured 
by that of a later track, which cuts across the neck of the platform and winds 
obliquely up a revetted ramp, to enter the plateau through a break In the ancient 
walls a short distance to the east. But the position of the Roman gate is not in 
doubt, since one jamb is still in place. The determining feature in the siting of the 
gate, and hence of one of the town’s axial roads, was evidently the position of the 
bridge and the rocky outcrop in the gorge below. 

Apart from the tombs that line practically the whole of this stretch of road there 
do not seem to be many ancient structures or sites of importance along it. The 
area to the r^ht, towards Civita Castellana, certainly contained a great deal of 
settlement, most of the superficial traces of which have been destroyed by long¬ 
standing cultivation, leaving only the ancient rock-cut tracks that traverse the gorges, 
a widespread scatter of Roman pottery, and an occasional small site exposed by 
recent ploughing. To the left much of die country is still covered with thick scrub; 
but the existence of a well-defined Faliscan road 2 km. to the west (p. 177) confirms 
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that this represents a medieval reversion rather than a survival of the primeval forest 
through Roman times. Another Faliscan road is that which ran westwards from 
the cutting in the nose of the promontory between the Fosso Maggiore and the Rio 
Oalello (p. 141), which must have crossed the Via Amerina somewhere on the level 
ground between these two streams. 

The most important surviving structure adjoining this stretch of the Via Amerina 
is the destroyed arch of an aqueduct spanning the Fosso Tre Pond about 300 m. 
below the Amerina crossing (fig. 13; for its location, sec fig- 14). The remains arc 
of two periods: those of a single arch, of approximately 5 m. span (the scar of the 
curved outer face of the lowest voussoirs can be made out at the south end) built 
of coursed tufa blocks (average 55 cm.), laid without mortar and stepped up the 
hillside at cither end; after the arch had &llen, a secondary structure of coarse 
medieval concrete was built upon what survived of the masonry of the central span. 
The original structure was skilfully sited so as to take advantage of a shelf immed¬ 
iately above the point where the valley widens and deepens into a considerable 
gorge; even so the speus must have been some 18 m. above the present stream-bed, 
and it is not impossible that the superstructure may have been lightened by an 
upper arch or series of arches. The spatu at cither end is now almost completely 
choked, but at the south end it can be seen to be turning eastwards, downstream. 
When it is recalled that Givita Caslellana today draws a part of its water-supply 
fiom a point in the same valley a few hundred meters to the east, there can be little 
doubt that here we have what remains of an aqueduct supplying the small Roman 
seidemcnt that grew up on the site of Faleiii Veteres. It was reactivated in medieval 
limes and, as has so often happened in Italy, later municipal benefactors were 
content to follow the lines broadly established by thrir Roman predecessors, 

(0 CtmtUjy on oAa siit of iha rood north op ikt Foot emsittg (figs. i4, 15) 

It is listed ia decaU as ofleriag a r^csencadve crosB-sectioo of the sort* of tomb in common use 
in the Via Amerina cemeteries {des4niption based on notes by Cuy Duncan}. 

J-3, Group of three unusually elaborate and very regularly cut tombs, excavated in the face of 
tbc quarry from which the stone for the bridge was taken (pis. XXII, e, d \ XXXUI, t ). 
Two (1-2) are almost identieal (fig, 15). Note the circular shields on citber side of the 
door and the door-frame itself, both traditional features; the latter betrays its Roman date, 
however, by ihe incongruous addition of amtu, indicating prceumably that the moulding 
framed a painted mscripdon. Note also the small recrangular chamber opening aoroa# 
tht eotrance-comdor, with a ahafr leading up to a terrace above. The westernmost of the 
three tombs (3) is a simpler version of the other two, with a similar entraacc-comdor and 
shaft, but with only a small rcctaogukr forecourt and a plain rectangular burial-chamber 
(3.50 X 5 m.). 

4-ID. Ckjt in the ease &ce of the cutting at distances ranging from 40 to 150 m. northwards from 
ITS southern cod: 

4. Simple recungular chamber (3.50 X 2.50 m.) with two lateral funerary benches; flat 
ceding and traces of discoloured plaster. The fiicade was carved to simulate couised 
masonry (blocks 24 cm. high) and bears, to ihe right of the door, the iascription: 

IN AGR{o) P(cdc8) XVIII 

In the context the figures 'in agro’ roust refer to a plot of ground at surface level above the 
tomb. 

5. Reciangular chamber, with a small antechamber similar to that of 1-3 but lacking the 

vertical shaft. Funerary benches on three sides; flat ceiling. Enough of the plaster 
remaiTtf »show the onginal scheme, broad red bands dividing the white ground into panels; 
«G c&ling. The plans of this and of the previous tomb coniinge a lone-sttndine Emscan 
tradition. ® * 
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5. Square tomb (3.50 m.) with concave roof. Each of the three main walls contaias an arched 
grave-recess flanied by two pairs of arched nichea for ash-ums; there is a fourth mve-receas 
over the door. Nearby, a small white marble column, diam. 10 cm., partly tSuied. 

9. No significant detail preerved. 

10. Partly ccaiapsed columbarium, approx. 5x2m. eurviving. 37 niches in two irregular 
iw, wth a very simple continuom arched moulding over some of those in the lower row. 
One inbumation recess, possibly later. 

11-16, Out in the west ^e of the cuttiog (95-160 aa.) from the south end: 

U-I4, Four tombs with sioular ground plana, square (4 m. appita,), with S reaangular grave- 
rccessm ; two bad groined roofi, and two barrel vaults. The ^a 9 ade of one (12) r«embl« 
Chat of 4 m being cut to simulate masonry. 
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]5-i6. No PgniGcant detail. 

]7. Cemetery of simple niched tombs (see below) cut in the iace ota second, and more irreguJar, 

quarry to Che w^ of the road. 

18. Prominent m«ii*nlmiTn (pt. 208) rmnding on the eastern edge of the cutciug near the crest 
of the rise (180 m. from the souibem e^). Only the core survivee, rectaofuUr (2*80 x 
2.30 X approK. 9 in.}, tufa set in grey mortar. The fitclng included travertine and there 
seems to have been some sort of recessed tearures near the top. 

In addicion to the tombs listed above, both sides of the cutting are boneyeombed with burial 
often in several den; some are rectangular, most are arched. A frequent feature both of 

these recces and of the tombs, uberever the facade is preserved, is a rectangular recess, presumably 

to hold an nucribed plaque. 

(n) Olhtr Imh along iMs strftch Ihn naJ 

820840 One ofseveral cut in the walls of the broad, shallow cutting immediately south of the shallow 
restrain valley that runs obliquely across the readjust south of the Fosso Tre Ponti. Facade 
deetroyed; interior, 1.95 m. square with three arched recesses, 90^3 cm. deep; cross-vaulted. 
Considerable traces of white plaster udth red borders. 

821842 Inrge square tomb, adapted as a stable, 80 m. to the r^c of the road. Flat cnllng, tiers 
of rectangular loculi. 

820644 Square, frat-roofed colimibariuin (3 m.) planned for frfreen arched niches, of which only 
three of the 8ve on the nonhside were ever cut; red paint on walls and in nichtt. Later used 
for L^umations. Carved on the facade, on either side of the door, In letters IS cm. high, is the 
inscription: 

(M) IN FROfntc] (right) IN AORO 

P. t - . P- XII 

On the level ground between the Fosso Magglore and the Rio Calello beside the line of the road, 
are the recognisable remains of at least lour mausolea of the Mune general type as that described 
above {i, no. 1$). One of these has two blocks of travertine plinth at sihr, there are marble 
details lying near another. Besides these, traces of conoete structures (in at least one case 
brick-faced) visible in (be plough along the same stretch came no doubt from other mauaolea, 
now completely destroyed. 

(iu) Other eiia alining the toad 

821644 Small Roman slie ploughed out recently about 100 m. to the right of the road, immediately 
north of the Fosso Tre Pond. Brick and tUe, black-glased, terra sigillata, red pdlshed wares; 
glass. 

823844 Roman and medieval aqueduct over the Fosso Tre Ponti (ace p. 103; 1^. 13). 

824847 (approK.) ?asqui and Cozza rtSir to the promontory between the Fosso Tre Pond and the 
Fosso Magglore as a Faliscan site, under the name of Torre Streppa.' It is now covered with 
scrub; along the edges there is a considerable scatter of ancient potte r y, including black>glazed, 
all much abraded as If washed out of ploughland. 

324849 Scatter of brick and coarse pottery from ft Roman site, now destroyed except far a drainage 
rvtKuiuf dischargiDg into the Fosso Magglore. Below the point of discharge many sherds, 
including hlack-gUaed. 

825854 Heavy scatter of tile, together with some pottery (including amphorae and black^lazed), 
extending north-westwards l^m the weitern outbuildings of the Casale Messano, at the head of 
a sballow ro'entrani valley which drops towards the Rio Oalello. Cut in the outcropping rock- 
face OBar the head of this valley, on the east side, are two rectangular grave loculi, 

826848 To the north and south of (be junedon of the fwo/ossi are two ancient rock-cut trackways. 
That to the north, though ardfreial, is of no great siae; chat on the south, on the other hand, is a 
cuUing of typically Etruscan form, deep ai^ narrow (less than 2 m. at the narrowest pewts) 
with a drainage gully down one side. At this point the ru& rhff* overlie an exposed seam of 
sofrer rock aod the cliff faces are damaged by many ftJls. If the eiouculus of the aqueduct ran 
along the edge of the valley it has almost cett^jily been destroyed. There are, on the other 
hand, traces of a longitudinal suttodux of uncertain purpose at the base of the cliffs on the north 
side of (he Fosso Magglore, about 200 m. above the junction. 
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(J) From Falgrii Novi to Santa Maria del Soccorso (Corcfikno) (fig. 10, p. 98; fig. 19, 
p. 119) 

ARer entering the south gate of Falerii Novi the Via Amerina continued straight 
across the town, crossing the main east-west road at right angles, and leaving by the 
north gate (pi. XXVI; see comment on p. 199). Here, for the first time since leav¬ 
ing Fosso dell’Isola, it changed direction and swung slightly to the left; althoi^h 
the country to the north is in general easier, the two considerable gorges of the Rio 
Fratta and the Fosso delle Chi are Fontane evidently induced the Roman road- 
makers to deviate slightly from their previous line. It first heads for a point at 
which there is an easy crossing of the headwaters of the Rio Crue (Fosso di Caste!- 
lacdo). Outside the town the road itself has been destroyed by cultivation, but the 
line of it is clearly visible in air-photographs and can be picked up here and there 
on the ground where selce blocks have been ploughed out, at first runnmg across 
level ground and then dropping down a broad, shallow natural depression towards 
the stream. Near the head of this depression, on the left, it passes the eroded con¬ 
crete core of a Roman mausoleum. Just before reaching the stream it is joined by 
the track which skirts the western edge of the walls of Falerii (p- 158); and on the 
right, guarding the crossing, there are the remains of a small medieval fortress, 
‘II Castellaccio’ (fig. 16). 

This stands on the south bank of the scream on a low, rocky knoll, the edges of 
which have been trimmed back to a vertical face to delimit an irregular, elongated 
eminence, measuring at the extremities some 75 m. by SO m. and rising from 3^ 
to 7 m. above the surrounding meadows. Some considerable part at any race of 
the scarpiog dates back to antiquity, since, cut into the vertical face at the western 
comer, and again towards the southern end, there are several ancient tombs. The 
surviving remains arc, hovi'cvcr, for the most part those of a small medieval fortress, 
the builders of which have made use of the existing knoll, trimming the rock faces 
and, where necessary, adding a curtain wall along the crest. The entrance was 
near the west end of the south-west long side, facing the track. Here the vertical, 
rock-cut foce is broken by a narrow ramp, spanned by an arch, of which the right- 
hand jamb is still standing, flanked by an embrasure. The walling is of rough, 
mortared tula blocks, the arch itself being of paler, finer quality tula; the form and 
workmanship suggest a thirteenth-century or early fourteenth-century date. Within 
the entrance and to the right, at the highest point of the knoll, are the collapsed 
remains of a rectangular medieval structure, possibly a tower, of coarse* concreted 
rubble. Two other features may be assigned to this period: two rock-cut eunieuli, 
which drain towards the stream, and a large number of rectangular grtvt-loaUi 
cut into the rock-face along the north-cast long side. The drainage ounmli^ 
indistiaguishabJe fwm those which we find, for example, in Roman Falerii, arc a 
useful reminder of the durability of such simple* functional items and of the danger 
of using them (as has often been done in the past) as an index of the antiquity of an 
inhabited rite. 

The stream is shallow and hard-bottomed and, if there was ever a bridge, it has 
vanished, leaving no trace. On the north side the ground slopes rather more steeply, 
and here the line of the ancient road is marked by a deep cutting, pardy filled with 
undergrowth, which climbs to the crest and emerges on to the open ploughland 
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bordering the modem road from Fabrica di Roma to Borghelco. Here it has been 
completely destroyed; in the autumn of 1956 all that remained to mark its course 
was a scatter of ploughed-out paving-blocks, heading for a point just west of the 
culvert at kilo 5.3 on the modem road. 

To the north of the road a further belt of ploughland has obliterated almost 
all the ancient features. But the line can (or could until very recently) be seen 
where a shallow trench cuts through a rocky outcrop just north of the road; and 
there are a few sslct blocks lying loose at the edge of the woodland into which it 
plunges, some 300 m- to the north, and is for a short time lost. For some reason 
that is no longer clear, this section of the load seems to have gone out of use at an 
early date, and to have been replaced by the cart-track that leaves the road at right- 
angles about 200 m. to the west, at kilo 5.1. This track, which continues south¬ 
wards and winds by a devious route down to the Castellaccio crossing, is presumably 
the northward pr^ongation of the medieval road past Santa Maria di Filleri; 
and the Met blocks that now mark its course must have been robbed from the older 
road, at a date when there was still considerable local trafric. For about 500 m. 
north of the modem road the ancient and the medieval road follow separate lines, 
converging finally where the latter swings sharply left, through a wide but short 
and sh^low cutting, to cross the Fosso deUe Sorcelle just below the junction of three 
streams. Three or four large tufa blocks in position on tlie south bank of the 
stream arc probably what remains of the bridge. Beyond, another similar cutting 
carries the road up out of the Fosso, and it continues on the same general alignment 
for nearly two kilometres, across gently rolling, cultivated country, until it reaches 
the next major obstacle in its path, the deep, precipitous gorge of the Rio Fratta, the 
stream that flows past the south side of Corchiano. For the greater part of this 
distance the road is buried, but scattered Met blocks confirm the Line, and the original 
paving can be seen in section at several points, notably about 150 m. south of the 
Casale Pilera (816910); and some 350 m. south of the same casale, where the old line 
coincides for a short distance with a track that is still in use, there are exposed 
stretches of the old road-surface. Considerable stretches are also preserved and 
axe in places exposed just south of the Rio Fratta. It is noteworthy that along this 
whole stretch of road there are several of the wide, shallow cuttings which are 
characteristic also of the stretch fiom Nepi to Falerii. 

All along this section of the road the cultivation is of long standing and the 
relative fewness of the visible remains of ancient sites has probably no more signifi¬ 
cance than it has under the very similar conditions prevaihng to the north of Nepi 
(see p. 91). The principal surviving monument is the prominent medieval tower 
that stands beside the road on the southern lip of the Rio FVatta, serving as a look-out 
and guarding the approach to this important road-croasing. 

614915 Medieval tower, ori^n&lly about 3 m. square, umnediately to the right of the Via Amerina 
at the point wbere it beguu to dcop into the valley of tbe Rio Fratta (pi, r). The two 

lurvTving walls are of quite well eourted, brown tu& (counts, 32-35 cm.) and were built into a 
re-entrant angle of an already exu&ug, larger structure (dimensions from east to west, approx. 
15 m.); the lalier wbj built in a poor rubblework, consisiu^ of small lumps of pale grey ru£t 
laid in irregular counes in a 8oit» whituh ZDOrtar, and it has completely e^apaed. Tne tower 
had a door at ground-level, and there is evidence of ai least two upper storeys. 

816907 Scattered sherds, mcluding sigillaia, in a vineyard to the right of the Amerina, just north 
of & small stream. 
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820695 Thin Katter of pottery in the plough at the edge of Ihe wood, just to the left of America; 
includiog bJack'glaaed aod ligiUata. 

821891 Widespread scatter of dies in the plough, also a few Roman sherds, including sigillata and 
red polished wares. 

822695 Some poor tombs are reported as having been found on the right of the Via Amerina after 
its crossing of the Towo dellc Sorcellei a few fragmeno of black*glased ware (information 
Signor Bracci). 

826085 Bedde the Amcrina to the left, 150 m. north of the Fabrica*Borgheito road, a sheet section 
of an underground rock-cut passage running parallel with the ancient road. 

The level ground that coaialns these last three sites bears the possibly dgniftcant name of Plaao 
delle Colonnette. 

(^) CoTchioju) (figs. 17, 18) 

The Via Ameiiaa crossed the headwaters of the Rio Fratta just below the junc¬ 
tion of three of its principal constituent streams, the Fosso della Ficaeda and the 
Fosso delle Ferrierc, which unite about 400 m. upstream, and the nameless tributary 
which joins them from the north-west immediately above the modern viaduct 
Almost immediately below the crossing the banhs close in on either side to form one 
of the tufa-cliffed gorges characteristic of the central Faliscan territory. But for a 
short distance there is relatively easy access from both banks, and tlie modem road 
from Fabrica di Roma to Corchiano and the viaduct carrying the railway from 
Civita Castellana to Viterbo are only the two most recent users of what for over 
two millennia has been a natural crossing-point for anybody travelling north and 
south along the belt of comparatively level ground at the foot of the eastern dopes 
of Monte Cfrnino. 

The modern motor road from Fabrica di Roma grinds steeply down from the 
south-wesi, across the river, and up through the low cliffs on the far bank, on a wide 
curve, to head off eastwards along the crest, towards Corchiano. Immediately 
to the left of it are the embankment and viaduct of the Viterbo railway, which, 
after running beside the road most of the way from Fabrica, at this point swings 
sharply off north-westwards, towards Vignanello- Immediately alongside the 
road, to the east, at the south end of the bridge, rises the massive bulk of the fine 
fifteenth-century church of Santa Maria del Soccorso (pi. XXVIII, a, i); and oppo¬ 
site it, in the cliffs of the north bank, is a conspicuous group of ancient rock-cut 
tombs. These and the scream itself, and the brown, scrub-covered cliffs of the 
winding gorge, arc the principal features of the present-day scene. Only on closer 
acquaintance docs it become apparent that they are overlaid upon an earlier pattern, 
the main lines of which were determined in Roman rimes. 

The main Roman feature is, of course, the Via Amerina itself, which crossed the 
site from south to north in an almost straight line (pi. XXVIII, b). From the south¬ 
ern crest of the valley it headed straight for the bridge, a steep descent interrupted 
here and there by cultivation, but still clearly traceable as a succession of scarped 
terraces, of which the last and most prominent underlies the garden of the church 
and is picked up by the line of the outer west wall of the church itself. The actual 
Roman bridge has disappeared completely, but the terradng of the north abutment 
U incorporated in that ^ the modern road, with its west face, heavily overgrown 
with brambles, exposed beside it; it is built of good tufa masonry, l^ in 45-47 cm. 
courses, mainly headers, without any regular bonding pattern. The line of ibis 
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northern abutment is slightly oblique to that of the south approach, since immed¬ 
iately across the stream the road had to bear left to skirt the cliffs (which, no doubt, 
were cut back to accommodate the road) of a projecting rocky knoll. For a short 
distance it underlies the modern road. Then, where the latter swings off to the 
right towards Corchiano, it can be seen once more, stripped of its paving and seamed 
with later cart-ruts, climbing up on to the higher ground in the angle between the 
modem road and the railway. 

The Amerina was not only the only road to make use of so conveniently sited a 
bridge, and in the course of lime it became the centre of a network of tracks, some 
possibly Roman, some undoubtedly later. On the south bank, the predecessor of 
the modem road from Fabrica is visible to the right of the present road as a sharp-cut 
gully, dropping down from the crest on a rather more direct line, and merging 
with the Amerina cutting just before it reaches the church; it must certainly go 
back to the Middle Ages, and may well be andent. At the north end of the bridge, 
instead of following the Amerina up the hill, it turned sharply to the right, towards 
Corchiano, climbing round the nose of the spur and the head of the following valley 
as a rock-cut, and in places deeply trench^, track, then swinging off lo the right 
again as an open, terraced way, and finally joining another, more andent road at 
the chapel of Sand Egidio. Although now completely abandoned and in places 
heavily overgrown, this road must have been in me until very recent times, when the 
present road, a product of the age of railway and motor traffic, was cut. 

In the other direction, uivstream, a line of terraced walling (itself not necessarily 
of any great antiquity) shows that before the building of the modem road and 
railway-viaduct, the road from Corchiano crossed the Amerina and condnued up the 
north bank. The former configuration of the valleyis now so altered at this point that 
it is not easy to see exactly how it ran- It probably climbed the slopes just beyond 
the viaduct and then forked, the one branch continuing along the crest in a gen¬ 
erally north-westerly direction, where there is an old sunken track to the right of and 
partly obliterated by the railway, and the other dropping again to the ruined medie¬ 
val castle, ‘11 Castellaccio,* which stands in a loop of dte stream just opposite the 
(Viterbo) railway station. There is nothing to surest that either branch is ancient. 

Yet another old road approaches the Amerina bridge down the nose of the 
promontory that separates the northern ttvo of the three streams that converge at 
this point. The present track, which climbs obliquely round the north flank, is 
modem, but the lower part can be seen to replace an earlier, rather narrow, rock-cut 
track, which branches off it to the left on a rather steeper line. Earlier than cither 
is a far more substantial cuttii^ running straight down the slope, and this has all 
the appearance of antiquity. The present small bridge over the Fosso della Flcaccia 
is entirely modern, with no trace of ancient workmanship. 

Finally we may note a short, and somewhat enigmatic stretch of rock-cut road 
that runs off north-castwaxds from the angle between the Via Amerina and the 
modern road, at the point where the latter Joins the road to the (Viterbo) railway 
station. It climbs to the level ground, swinging slightly to the right, and then is 
lost in cultivation. Opening off it are at least two ancient tombs, filled with 
brambles. It may possibly be of Roman date. Alternatively it is a Faliscan track, 
taking advantage of the very obvious natural crossing later used by the Via Amerina, 
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Of the combs related to the Via Amerina on either side of the crosMUf, the only 
ones of note are a pair, now partly collapsed, cut in the rock-face opposite the north 
end of the bridge, Each consisted of an upper, rectangular chamber with a false 
door in the middle of the hack wall and, at a lower level, a shaft leading to the tomb 
chamber proper. The lay-out at two levels (cf. fig. 22} and the mouldings round 
the false door, a loose, d^enerate version of drnse familiar from sites such as Castel 
d’Asso and Bieda, both belong to a long-established pre-Roman tradition and 
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suggest that these two tombs, prominenUy sited near the bridge, date probably 
from the years immediately following its construction (or may even precede it, if 
there was an earlier crossing at this point). 

The nameless Faliscan town of which Corchiano is the successor, lay on a broad 
promontory of level ground between the precipitous gorges of the Fosso delle Pastine 
and the Rio Fratta, separated by a small but steeply cut tributary valley of the 
latter from the medieval village, which occupies the site of what was probably the 
citadel. Along the northern part of the north-western, landward side of the prom¬ 
ontory the site was delimited by a shallower tributary valley of the Fosso delle 
Pastine, and the defences were completed by an artificial ditch cut across the 
remaining neck of level ground. The northern part of this ditch had already been 
obliterated in 1885, when a section of it was cccavaled. A short stretch of the 
southern part of it can, however, still be seen to the north of the modem road, 
running for a distance of about 150 m. in a north-north-westerly direction just 
behind the small church on the edge of the town; it is here 11-12 m. wide. There 
must have been a gate towards the west, and another at the head of the gully that 
leads up between the citadel and the rest of the town. The site of what may have 
been a postern can be seen near the east end of the southern defences, where there is 
a break in the Hoc of the cliffs, with a path leading down to the valley, just above the 
junction of the two streams. Except towards the west, there was liide need of man¬ 
made fortifications. Along the remaining two sides the defences may well have 
consisted of little more than the continuous line of the cHffs, artifidily scarped 
where necessary and reinforced at weak points by walling, of which there is a short 
section in a fine state of preservation near the presumed site of the south-east gatej 
it blocked a natural gully and the courses of the Tufe masonry are characteristically 
stepped into the rock at either end. Across the level ground towards the west 
there must have been a wall as well as a ditch, but there is no trace of this sur¬ 
viving. 

The sice of the medieval village (pi. XXVII, a) is independently fortified, with 
precipitous diffr round all but a very narrow neck, and across this neck a very deep 
artificial ditch, on the inner edge of which the walls of the medieval castle rise sheer. 
The modem road crosses a bridge to enter a small piazza, built out over the left-hand 
valley, at the far end of which foot-passenger? can enter a gate into the main street 
of the village. Before the modem road was built the only access to this gate was by 
way of a rock-cut road, which aig-zagged up within the ditch, skirting the castle 
walls. As they stand, the fortifications are plainly medieval. Cozza claims to 
have seen andent masonry in the walls of the castle; but there is nothing of the sort 
to be seen now, and since they are now very much more accessible than they were 
in his day, it seems likely that on this point he was misled. There may in feet have 
been an ancient ditch at this point; but there is no positive evidence to show that 
there was. 

Of the settlement that lay within the mdn defences, occupying an area of some 
24 acres (10 hectares), nothing remains above ground. The slopes bebw the walls 
along the Rio Fratta are riddled with andent tombs, now much appredated by the 
local pigs, and there is another large cemetery to the south-west below the chapel of 
Sant’Egidio; a third lay to the west and north-west of the dty, and of this a few 
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tombs have from time to time been excavated and published. As a centre of local 
communications* the site may have continued to exist in Roman timesj but there U 
very little trace of actual Roman occupation. It is not impossible that its inhabi¬ 
tants, like those of Falerii Vetercs and possibly of several other smaller Faliscan 
communities also (cf. pp. 127, 172), were fordbly resettled in the third century ».c. 
Alternatively, the absence of Roman remans may mean no more than that here, as 
elsewhere, there was a steady drift durii^ the Roman period down to the main 
roads and out into small, isolated farms. If so, the tendency was sharply revened 
under the later Empire, and the inhabitants of the region were glad to find refuge 
on the small but virtually impregnable cliff-top which houses the medieval village 
of Corchiano. Here at least, under the shelter of the castle whose ruins bar the 
landward approach, the villagers might feel secure, 

Of the roads that served the Faliscan town, five can be identified with certainty, 
and there are others that may be ancient, These will be discussed in a later section 
(pp. 177-9); but it will be convenient at this point to give some account of their 
courses in Ae immediate vicinity of the ancient town. The road to Callese, another 
Faliscan site, left the south-east gate, crossed the Fosso delle Pastinc just above its 
junction with the EUo Fratta and climbed to the plateau by way of a deep, winding 
cuttii^, now disused, striking into the cliff aloi^ a shorter, steeper line than that 
followed by the present crack, which it rgoins at the crest, just before the large 
scventceath-ccncury chapel of Santa Maria della Miscricordia. The road to Falerii 
Vetercs, which until modem times was still the principal link between Corchiano 
and Givica Casteliana, is carried across the Rio Fratta on an old bridg:c, recently 
rebuilt in new material, just below the point of the medieval village. The cutting 
by which it climbs from the_^jro is perhaps the most spectacular of the many ancient 
road-cutdngs in Faliscan territory (pi. XXVII, $). Narrow, winding, and at least 
15 m. deep at the deepest point, it slips into the rock-surface so unobtrusively that 
fiom just across the valley it can barely be made out. As in most of these ancient 
road-cuttings there is provision for drainage, in the form of a cunicuhs which cuts 
obliquely across to the cliff-face a short distance below the head of the cutting, in 
order to carry off the surfece-water collected by the shallow valley up which the 
road emerges on to the level ground. 

A third road struck off from the west gate and crossed the Rio Fratta about half 
way between the medieval village and the Madonna del Soccorso. For a short 
way it coincides with the old road leading to the Amerina brieve, but at the chapel 
of Sant’^dio (pi. XXVIII, c) the line of the latter bears off to the right, along the 
edge of the hi^er ground, while the Faliscan road (Dennis’s ‘Via della Canara’) 
which is still much used by farm traffic, keeps to the left of the chapel, dropping 
to the valley-bottom by way of yet another narrow cutting (pi. XXVII, J). This 
was evidently one of the main cemetery areas of the ancient town, and the sides of 
the cuttir^ itself and the hillsides above its mouth are honeycombed with tombs, 
one and all now pressed into service as storerooms, pigsties and, in one case, a small 
wayside shrine. The valley itself has been transfonned by construction of a 
dam and mill-leet, and the road now crosses the stream on a picturesque hrid^ of 
no great antiquity. Immediately beyond it, however, the line of the ancient road 
is picked up once more, winding up to the higher ground by a relatively easy route, 
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rock-cut, but to no great depth. Down one side runs an open drainage-channel 
(at one point taken through a projecting spur as a cunieulus), and above this, half 
way up the hill on the west face, is cut, in Elniscan characters 33-36 cm- high, the 
name Ldrtk Vel Armts (pL XXXI, b). Why his name should have been recorded 
here is not dear—unless, indeed, it was he who cut the road. Another overgrown 
cutting, to ihe cast of the modern track at point 820911, suggests that the road 
continued in a southerly direction by an easy crossing near the modern Gasalc 
Fallarese. 

lire fourth ancient road left the west gate in a generally north-westerly direction, 
joining the line now followed by the country road that leads from the medieval 
village past the chapd of Sant*Antonio, in the direction of the railway station 
(State Railways) and Vignanello, the rock-cut cellars and storerooms along which 
merge imperceptibly into the tombs that once lined its predecessor. About a 
kilometre outside the viU^c and 300 m, short of the Via Amerina a cart-track 
forks off to the right. In its present form this is of no great antiquity, but here and 
there, e.g. where it crosses the Fosso delle Pastine, there are clear indications that 
it has joined and overlies an earlier track. Immediately across the stream, where 
the present track forks, one branch turning left to join the Amerina and the other 
bearing up right across the fields, its predecessor can be seen carrying straight on 
up the hill, dropping almost at once into a steep-sided rock-cut ditdi, 3-4 m. deep, 
which forkj immediately before reachir^ the fermhouse (old, but recently rebuilt) 
of Casale Sdardiglia. The left-hand branch runs across the front of the farm¬ 
house, joining the Amerina at an acute ang^e some 150 m. beyond; from this point 
onwards the Amerina was evidently following the line of this earlier road. The 
right-hand branch is lost soon after in flat, cultivated ground, but was presumably 
heading for the settlement at Ponte del Ponte (p. 123). 

The road to Vignanello may itself also be ancient Across the open ground, 
as it approaches the railway, it has been widened and all traces of antiquity obliter¬ 
ated ; but the line is a Hkdy one and there are records of slxih-century and later 
tombs from *contrada Lista,’ the property that lies beside it on the right just before 
reaching the station. 

The remaining road that is certainly andent is that which can be seen dropping 
cowards the Madonna del Soccorso crossing, in the angle between the Via .Amerina 
and the modem road. It may be no more than a branch of the Amerina and of 
Roman date. If, as seems on the whole more likely, it is pre-Roman, it indicates 
that the crossing was already used in Faliscan times. 

Useful general acceunts of the site as it appeared towards the ead of the last ceoruiy are given 
by A. Cozza in Not. Seoo., 1686, pp. 152-156, amplifying and commenting tbe publieauan in NoU 
Scao., 1885, pp. 595-597, <^a group of tombs found in the ditcb to (he nor(h*wes( ofrbe site; and by 
A. Buglione in R£m. Miti., ii, 1887, pp. 25-36, with a plan which indicates the line the ditch and 
principal cemeteries. The tombs excavated, simple rectangular ehambers with loculi in each wall 
aod a small vestibule, were cut in the two roek-faces of tbe ditch, here 15 m. wide, at a point about 
150 m. east of the cbapel of S. Antoaio^ the material excavated was mainly of tbe third ceatuty, 
but with evideat uaces of reuse from earlier times. At this p<^c the Via S. Aatonio (the old road to 
VignaneUo) is rock-cut with chambers excavated along rither side, giving the impresstoo of an ancient 
road flanked by tombs. But none of these chainbm is demonstrably andent, and the road cuts 
through Che line of the ditcb, which can be seen as a outsonry-fllled gap in the tufa walls on dther 
side. Tht present network of rock-nit roads and alleyways radiating from (he eotrance to the village 
is probably mainly or entirely medieval; the alignments of tombs shown on Buglloae’s plan to the 
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north of iLe Via S. Aulomo, if accuiale. may be an indication of the ^ ancient road to the 

west. Hie kBcripliona frwn this area are to be found in CJE, 8392-6; 8387-9. 

For fubeeoucnt 6odf of tomb* at or near Gorchiano, aee }JoU &w., 1909, pp. 78-79, a group of 
poor, trenched tombs near ibe chapel of S. Anicnio; 1912, pp. 83-84. five iomte, ran©^ ^ 
Seventh »ibe third eencury ».c., to the east of the town in ‘terreno Piaaou ; 192U, pp. 20-38, aixih- 
aoiury and later tombs in 'conirada Lists* near the railway station (State Railway*)- The two 
tombaCdih carved doora beside the Madonna del Soceorso croating are illustrated, without commen. 
tarv, in SUidi Elmschiy i, 1927, pU. lx, a, and Uv, a. , 

In addition to the iweription of Lanh Vel Arnics {CIE 8379) Bu^one refers to oihere 
distance to the nonh'WMl of the town, one of which must be near the die of Ponte del Ponte (p, 125); 
thc« wc have not yet bcco able to locate. 

It may be useful, in conclusbn, to add a few brief note about the medieval and later nwimmeois 
rdored to in the io«. Without access to the documents bearing on the history of Corchiano in the 
Middle Age aod since, they can be do more than an indication of the sort of material that awaits 
study by those competent to do so; e.g, Gamurrini in Kend. Ate. Line., series 5, iii, 1894, pp. 145- 
149, noting that the earliert recorded medieval form of the name is “Orclanum*; ‘Cartrum Cord- 
anum lint appears in a document of 1158. 

Of the four wayside churches and chapds, by far the most striking u chat of Santa Marta del 
SoccOfso {^. XXVIll, a), a three-aisled basiUcai church of considerate architectural prewsiom, 
with handsome grotesques carved on the portal (pi. 7QC1X, i), on the picn of the porch which once 
stood against the facade, and on the elaborately carved and hmeoed chapel-shrine which occupiea 
tbe whole of one bay of the right-hand aisle. The altars and fiicings are of cruder, local workman¬ 
ship and date from we seventeenth century, and are no doubt due to the munificence of the Constaa- 
tini ^udly, two of whose memben, Dario (d. 1668) and Giovanni Franceso (d. 1679), are buried here 
and recorded in spirited epitaphs. Another membet of tbe same family, Lorenao, is responsible for 
a very doular ^lar in the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, a large and otherwise characterles 
seventeenth-century church at the cross-roads to the east of the town (pi. JCCVIII, </)• earliest 
of the four is the chapri of S. Antonio, b«idc the Vignanello road; it h« been since rebuilt, but the 
inscription over iJw door, cut in crude lettering and now partly illegible, repeats tbe original dedica¬ 
tion and records ibac two dozens of Corchiaoo fotindeo the church io honour of St. Antony and 
aoorber saint in 1328. Tbe fourth chapel, that of S. Bgidio, dates in vs present form from the 
seventeenth century, but may possibly incorporate para of an earlier building (pL XXVIII, c). 

The district is also rich in fortified medieval dies. That on the southern brow of the valley, 
above the Madonna ^1 ^eorso, has already been described (p. 110). T1 Gaslellacdo,* in a lotm 
of the stream just below tbe railway station (Viterbo railway^, is one of the finest castles iQ the whole 
territory (pJ. XXtX, a). Jr stands od an isolated rocky hili, the sidea of which have been cut back 
to a vertical &ce and a ditch cut across the low saddle that connecu the site with the higher ground 
to the south of the stream. The well pressed remains appear to be of at least two periods; an 
early nucleus, iocluding a tower, built of well cut tufa blocks set in 30 cm, courses; aod, at tbe north¬ 
west end of the rite, a later and much more spacious wing (including a Great Hall, with large window 
and fireplace} built in a less careful masonry with very rough inner faces; at the south-east end of the 
rite there is a very large cUiern. A footbridge crosses the stream Opposite the south-east end of tbe 
site, but the main approach was from tbe south-west; and at the point where this road leaves tbe main 
plateau there are the remains of another fortification. This consists of a small rocky ptomoQiory, 
the sides of vi'hieh have been cut sheer, and a ditch cut across the neck, so as to form a rot^hly 
rectangular platform, some 60 X 30 m. in use; there are no surviving walls around the platfonn, 
but a number of caves are cut in the rock-faces towards (he point. It is presumably in some way 
related to the main castle, the approach to which it controls. 

In addiiion to these rites, there are the extensive remains of another castle or fortified village on 
a rocky promontory sJoout a toioPierre farther upstream, just above the viaduct of the C^ranica- 
One railway (Stale Railways); aod there are the scanty traces of yet another fortification on a small 
promontory overiookmg the Rio Fratta ^out 500 m. south-west of the village of Corchiano, between 
the village and the S. Egidio crossing. 

(A) From Sonia Maria del Soecorso [Corchiano) to the Galitst-Soriono Road (fig. 19) 

(f) The road. After climbing to the level ground east of ihe station of Corchiano 
(Viterbo Railway), the line of the Via Amerina can be followed with scarcely a 
break for nearly 3 kilometres across gently rolling, cultivated country. Some 
stretcher of it are still in use, others survive as embanked field-boundaries or aloi^ 
side prtscnl-day field-tracks. At no point is the course of the ancient road in doubt 
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For the first stretch, as lar as the road from Corchiano to the other railway- 
stauon (State RaUwayi) and to Vignanello, the line is that of a well-worn country 
road, with only occasional blocks of worn S€kt to mark the course of its Roman 
predecessor. Beyond this point it was until recently a mule-track, and it is still so 
marked on the 1944 edition of the 1:25,000 map (Sheet ‘Galicsc’), but it has now 
been virtually abandoned in favour of the cart-track that branches off the Gorch- 
iano-Vignanello road, some 300 m. further to the east. This is the track already 
referred to (p. 117) as being, in part at any rate, a modem adaptation of a Faliscan 
trackway, leading north-westwards from the ancient site of Corchiano and meiging 
with the Amerina just beyond the Casale Sdardiglia. At the crossing of the Fosso 
dclle Pastinc, here a modest stream flowing in a shallow valley, the line of the Roman 
road is visible on the crest of the southern slopes as a shallow gully heading for a 
point about 100 m, upstream from the present bridge. The Roman bridge itself 
has vanished; but towards the far crest of the valley there is a substantial stretch of 
stU« paving still intact, and a short distance beyond this point, just past the Casale 
Sciardiglia, the Roman road merges with the earlier trackway, swinging left to con¬ 
form with it and striking out on a new line across the level fields between the head¬ 
waters of the Fosse delle Pastinc and the Rio della Tenuta (pi. XVII, d). 

From this point to the railway-crossing the road is very well preserved, wth 
substantial stretches of pavement still intact in or beside the modem track. Some 
300 m. past the junction with the pre-Roman track from Corchiano it is joined 
from the light by another and larger ancient trackway. This is the important 
ridgeway track, still in active use, which runs along the narrow neck of level ground 
between the gorges of the Rio Fratta (eastwards from Corchiano) and the southern 
tributaries of the Rio Micclno (south of Gallesc), affording an easy natural link 
between the territory of Vignanello and the Tiber valley (for this track, see p, 169). 
Before the building of the railway it may also have continued westwards, across the 
Amerina, with which, instead, it now converges, heading for the bridge under the 
railway at the crossing of the headwaten of the Rio Tenuta (a tributary of the Rio 
Miccino). Standing on this bridge and looking back up the slopes one has a fine 
view of the successive stages of this time-honoured trackway: on the right (i.e. on 
the west) the Via Amerina itself, an oveigrown embankment, within which much 
of the paving can still be seen intact; beside it the modem road; and on the other 
side of the modem road, winding down to the stream-crossing, a network of deeply 
worn pack-trails, the visible record of what must have been the normal means of 
transport during the Middle Ages, once the Roman bridges had fallen into dis¬ 
repair. All that is missing is any tangible trace of the pre-Roman trackway under¬ 
lying the whole later complex. 

It was, apparently, on and just to the east of the site of the railway bridge that 
Pasqui and Cozza saw the remains of a fortified site, which they identified as one of 
the minor settlements of the pre-Roman Ager Faliscus. It must have stood on the 
high ground immediately to the north of the stream, aT\H all superficial trace of it 
was removed by the builders of the railway. 

Beyond the bridge the ancient road is clearly visible as an overgrown embank¬ 
ment running strai^t on beside the cart-track leading towards Casale Pratese. 
After about 500 m. the road and the modem track coincide (width of the Roman 
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paved surface, 2.35 m.) and continue together as far as che head of the gully that 
drops through the difia of the Fosso dellc Chia« Fontanc just east of the Casalc 
The Fosso is a substantial obstacle, with sheer, tufa cliffs on cither side. The gully 
itself, which is very probably a natural gully enlarged, is choked with dense vegeta¬ 
tion, and inaccessiblei and search in the undergrowth at the foot of the clif& failed 
to reveal any trace of the south abutment of a bridge. But the line is certain. 
There arc sgUe blocks beside the rocky outcrop at the head of the sbpe; and on the 
north bank a recent fall of earth has exposed a few blocks of the west face of the 
north abutment, which can be seen as an overgrown, embanked hedgerow, ninnir^ 
across l^e narrow stretch of level ground between the stream and the cliffs on the 
north side of the valley. On this side there was no natural e>dt from the valley- 
bottom, and the road (here still in use as a cart-track) had to be cut out of the fiice 
of the cliff, turning sharply right at the fool and left again on reaching the crest, to 
resume its northward progress across the open country to the north of the Fosso 
(pi. XXXIV, a). 

At this point, right on the crest, the toad forb (pi. XXXIV, b). The left-hand 
branch, a shallow, rock-cut trench, barely 2.50 m. wide and choked with low scrub, 
is the ancient road. The right-hand branch, indistinguishable from the other 
except that it is still in use, leads to the fortifted medieval site of Casalc Santa Bruna 
(p. 127), a kilometre to the north, at the junction of the Fosso Canracdo and the 
Fosso della Gaetta. Before the establishment of this site, presumably in the early 
Middle Ages, the Amerina followed a more westerly line, passing about 600 m, 
upstream from the junction of the two valleys. It can be followed, for the most 
part completely overgrown but with considerable stretches oi sela still in place or 
recently ploughed out, running for nearly a kilometre across level, cultivated ground 
and then dropping gently towards the Fosso Carraccio. This is a small stream, 
running in a narrow, deeply eroded bed, and all trace of the ancient bridge has 
vanished. On the far bank, however, the road can be seen running for about 50 m. 
on a low, artificial embankment and then bearing slightly right on a new line through 
a short rock-cutting 6 m. wide- Beyond the cutting the line continue, first along 
a bank and then along a hedge, as far as the Fosso della Gaetta; isolated blocks of 
stlce^ some possibly in position, others certainly displaced, mark its course. The 
Fosso della Gaetta is another shallow, open valley, with a small, deeply cut stream 
running down it, and once again the bridge has totally disappeared, leaving only 
some silce blocks on the south lip to mark its approximate position. In these head¬ 
water valleys erosion is still very active, with the stream-beds cutting back at a 
great pace and with a constant redeposit of fresh soil from the cultivated slopes on 
either bank, Once one abutment of a bridge had fallen, allowing the stream to 
move freely about the valley bottom, all trace of it might very soon be obliterated. 

To the north of the Fosso della Gaetta lies a heavily cultivated area, and 
scattered blocks of seUe arc all that can be seen to mark the coune of the Roman 
road. These appear first about 100 m. up the slope, and they can be followed in 
a straight line across the Contrada Aliano until all trace is lost in the vineyards 
immediately to the south of the modern Gallese-Soriano road. When last seen 
they are heading for a point about 50 m- east of the 4 km, stone. The modern 
road, which follows the line of a Roman and very possibly pre-Roman ridgeway 
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track (see p. 165), marks the northern limit of the present study. Beyond ic, the 
Amerina runs through country that is still very imperfectly explored, on its way to 
Orte {Horta) and Amelia {Ameria ); and there is mucli work to be done on the ground 
before its course through thi.g country can be determined in any detail. 

To the oortb of the Rio Tenuia the record of aocient sites is (ar less ^undant than in the more 
accessible aress to the south. In pan this is doubtless due to the more summary exploration of this 
outlying country i but it may well be that in part also it represents the situation in antiquiry. Cert> 
sanly (here seem (o be very few tombs and (in marked contrast to the ridgeway road runnlog west 
from Gallese} no obvious wayvde sites along the line of the Amecina itself. One gets the isepreesion 
—and without further detailed work it can be Bttle more than an Impression—that this pa^ of the 
countryside was less densely settled Id auiiqulty chan many other pans of the Ager Faliscus. 

813941 On the leh-hand aide of the Amerina a short distance oorch of the railway, a group of three 
tombs, of which the only accessible one has a cwo'Storcy fa9ade, on which can be seen rraces of 
carviog (false windows r), and a large tomb-chamber. 

815939 (approx.) Torilficd site, seen by Pasqui ond Coaza and destroyed when the railway between 
Orte and Ronclglione was built, between 1921 and 1929. 

8I79S0 Casale Sclardiglia (pi. XXX). The farmhouse, rccendy rebuilt, stands in the fork of two 
rock-cut roads, near the crest of the noribem slopes overlooking the Fosso deUe Pastuie. The 
lefr'hand road, a precimor of the Via Amerina, comes from the ancient she of Corchiano and 
merges with the Amerina 150 m. past the fork, The right-hand road emer^ on to level ground 
just past the frrmhouse and is lost in cultivation^ but the probable iloe of it can be seen a little 
fuithcr on, headiog for (be inhabited site of Ponte del Ponte (see below). Tbc cuuiogs, 3-4 in. 
wide and 2-3 m. deep, have vertical sides and are lined with rock>cut chambers, some certainly 
modern but otben poauhly ancient. 

818929 On the north bank of the Fosso delJe Pasiine, about 100 m. east of the present bri<^. A 
group of rock*<ut chambers of rather dubious antiquity; they are not shown in figs. 20, 21. 

(«) PcT%te dsl Ponte: aqueduct and settlement (figs. 20-22; pis. XXX-XXXIII). 
About 600 m. east of the Via Amerina, just past the Casaic Sclai'digHa, arc the 
remains of a massive aqueduct, known as the Ponte del Ponte (in older maps, 
Puntone del Ponte), across the south branch of the Rio della Tenuta (or Rio 
Mtriesi); and about 150 m. below it, on the south bank, are the remams of a small 
fortified settlement, which may conveniently be referred to by the same name. 

At this point the Rio della Tenuta Is already a formidable obstacle, with sheer 
tufe ciifft on ttther side, absolutely impaasable except by rock-cut steps or paths. 
The settlement occupies a low rocky knoll, roughly triangular in shape, of which the 
northern long side is formed by the cliffs of the Fosso itself and the southern by an 
artificial escarpment, made by cutting back to a vertical face the northern slope of 
the shallow tributary valley which converges on the Fosso from the south (pi. XXXI, 
a). The profile of the short, western side also may in part be artificial, and it was 
further defended by a wail, built of massive, squared blocks of tufa, of which traces 
can siiU be seen near the north-western corner. There are the remains of a similar 
but less substantial wall cutting across the site a liide to the east of its highest point. 

The choice of site and the fact of its fortification leave no room for doubt that 
this was originally an inhabited settlement, Later on, however, it was used as a 
cemetery, and it is now honeycombed with tombs, some cut into the top of the knoll 
and into the slopes overlooking the gorge. Many of these tombs have long stood 
empty, or have been converted to agricultural txsc by the local farmers; others have 
been ransacked in recent times by clandestine excavators. One of the chambers 
on the south side is perhaps a rustic shrine, rather than a tomb. The front has 
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fallen; but the rear wall is preserved, and Is plain except for a series of small, up¬ 
right, rectangular niches, which can have served no obvious funerary purpose, 
but would have been well suited to contain statuettes or votive offerings. 

The aqueduct (pi. XXXIl; fig. 21) crosses the Rio della Tenuta a little more 
than 100 m. upstream from the north-west comer of the settlement, at a point where 
the two clifF-faces arc about 25 m. apart It consists of a massive wall of solid tufa 
masonry, 4.50 m. thick at the base and preserved to a height of 10 m. above the 
silt of the valley-bottom. The stream, instead of passing through an arch, has been 
diverted through an Eirtificlal channel cut in the base of the cliff on the south side. 
Of the sptCiiS all that can now be traced is the entrance and the exit, typical tuaieuli 
cut in the tufa of the cliff-face; but from the line of these it is dear that at this point 
the general course of the aqueduct was from north-west to south-east, down the 
gorge, and that it crossed the aqueduct (perhaps in an open channel) from north to 
south. The water may have been drawn from a spring which rises a few hundred 
metres to the north and which is still piped today for agricultural purposes; and 
since there is no trace of any continuation of the specus further downstream or across 
the next valley to the south, nor is there any other site which it might have served, 
one can hardly doubt that its destination was the adjoining settlement. 

Round about, on either wde of the Fosso, there are a number of tombs, some of 
which date back presumably to the period of the settlement. There is one small 
group of simple chamber-tombs cut into a low rock-face about 100 m. to the west, 
and many others both along the crest and cut into the cliff-faces of the gorge. 
Some of these are now inaccessible, and many others may well have escaped atten¬ 
tion in the undergrowth, among them perhaps an inscription in Etruscan characters 
seen by Buglionc in the last century ‘a due chilometri da Corchiano alia sinistra 
del Rio Merlesc nella regione Ponte del Ponte’ (RStn. ii, 1887, p. 28; CIE, 
8391). The most striking of the individual tombs is one cut into the slopes above the 
cliff just opposite the west end of the settlement (pi. XXXIII, n, b; fig. 22). This 
consisted of a broad dromos, leading up to a shallow, bicolumnar porch, with a false 
door in the middle of the rear wall; and, cut down through the floor of the dromos 
along its axis (and doubtless filled and paved over except when the tomb was opened 
for use) a* narrow, sloping trench leading down to a large, rectangular tornb-cham- 
ber, plain except for rectangular, grave-reccases in the walls and a massive Doric 
column in the centre, upholding the flat roof. The two columns of the porch (that 
on the left is destroyed) were also Doric, but more slender, and the arclutrave rests 
at either end on moulded brackets. The mouldings on the false door are a sUck, 
laic variant of the mouldings characteristic of such sites in the Viterbese as Norebia 
and Castel d’Asso. There are traces of an entablature on the facade above the 
columns. Two small sherds of black-glazed ware were picked up m the dromos. 

Cultivation has destroyed the romains of any ancient roads that may have led 
down to the inhabited site. But it was well placed in this respect. The important 
ridgeway track leading up from the Tiber between the Pio Fralta and the Rio deUa 
Tenuta (Rio Miccino) passed barely 100 m. to the south; and it was Unked with 
Corchiano by a road of which the fork is still clearly to be seen beside the Casalc 
Sdaidiglia, branching off to the right from the cutting of the FaUscan predecessor 
of the Via Amerina (pi. XXX, and p. 117). 
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When was the settlement abandoned? Primafacit it does not seem improbable 
that it was destroyed on the occasion of the Roman conquest; but it would need a 
great deal more research and perhaps excavation before one could assert with any 
confidence that the example of Falerii Veteres was extended also to any of the lesser 
settlements within the FaJiscan territory. Alternatively, it may have been a more 
gradual process, the result of changed economic conditions following the Roman 
conquest, a somewhat extreme example of the well-authenticated drift away from 
the villages and out into open farmsteads. In either case, the settlement, as such, 
is FaJiscan and must have been deserted, at latest, early in the Roman period, and 
the aqueduct too is very likely to be pre-Roman. This would be in accordance 
both with the rather primitive character of the masonry and with the diversion of 
the stream through a rock-cut channel in preference to building an arch—a typically 
Etruscan feature. That Che Etruscans were skilled in hydraulic engineering is 
attested botlt by the literary record {cf. the story of the draining of Lake AJbano, 
Livy 5, 13) and by the surviving remains (e.g. the cunMi of the Agcr Vdenlanus). 
In this, as in many other branches of engineering, the Romans learnt much from 
their predecessors, and it may very well be that in Ponte del Ponte we have an 
actual surviving example of an Etruscan aqueduct. 

(«i) The medieval site ^ Casale Santa Bnma (pi. XXXV). A promontory site 
with strong natural defences, in the fork of the Fosso Carraccio and the Fosso della 
Gaetta, tlic two headwater tributaries of the Fosso di Santa Bruna, which lower down 
flows past Gallese aa the Rio Maggiore. It takes its name from the Romanesque 
church of Santa Bruna, a simple rectangular structure of tufa with a single, westward 
apse, now converted into a irmhouse. A detached campanile stands opporite the 
south-east comer of the church; it has an archway leading through it at ground-level 
and a bifora with a crude caryatid figure in the upper part of the west face. 

The site, which merits a more thorough examination than it has yet been possible 
to give it, is roughly triangular, with a broad, rock-cut ditch across the neck of the 
promontory and a wall of large, squared tufa blocks, set in a coarse grey mortar, 
running all or most of the way round the perimeter. A prominent mound near the 
north-west corner presumably marks the rite of a castle, and the church, the only 
surviving building within the inhabited area, is on the south side, not far from the 
end of the promontory. The broad, rock-cut ditch between the church and the 
campanile suggests that at some sUge the point of the promontory was separately 
fortified. From this ditch an archway in the base of the campanile leads to a 
narrow road cut in the fece of the cliff and to a series of large rock-cut chambers, 
at two levels and now partly collapsed. 

The medieval branch of the Via Amerina, which leaves the line of the anaent 
road on the northern crest of the Fosso delle Chiare Fontane (p. 121), crosses the 
narrow but very deep deft of the stream-bed of the Fosso Carraccio a short way 
upstream (the bridge is of no great antiquity) and bears right up the slope over¬ 
looked by the fortifications. The gate which must have stood at the head of the 
slope has vanished* leaving no trace. The Fosso della Gaetta, on the north side, is 
steeper and more heavily overgrown, and it is difficult to make out details. There 
was, however, a bridge across this stream-bed also, opposite the church, and this 
must have carried the road northwards to join the ancient ridgeway track linkup 
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GaJl«e and Soriano. The surviving remains of this bridge (part of the south 
abutment, some of the masonry of which fell during the winter of 1956-57) has a 
disconcertingly Roman appearance—large blocks of tula, laid without mortar— 
but in the absence of other evidence it is difficult to regard this stretch of road as of 
Roman origin. The posribiUcy should, however, be home in mind. 

There are traces of buildings within the walls, and many rock-cul chambers, 
but there is nothing to suggest that any of these are ancient; they are the cellars and 
outhouses characteristic of any village in this countryside at any period down to the 
present day. Though not of Roman or pre-Roman date, some of these chambers 
certainly antedate the present defences. The footings of the south wall are carried 
across one of them on a lOugh arch; and nearby the same footings overlie a deposit 
of medieval pottery. Within the limits of the Middle Ages the site evidently had a 
long history. 


III. FALERII VETERES (CIVITA CASTELLANA) 

(Figs. 2S-25) 

Despite the contrary opinions of an earlier generation of antiquaries, it is now 
established that Falerii, the ancient town of the Faliscan people, stood on the present 
site of Civica Castcllana. Any attempt to study the pre-Roman road-systems of the 
Faliscan territory must begin with the one certainly attested fact that concerns this 
otherwise obscure people: in 241 b.c., the Romans destroyed the old citadel and 
transferred the population to a new site at Falerii No>% now represented by S. Maria 
di Filleri, some five kilometres to the west. 

A ]ong*csiabluhed opinioo, which fotd« aople exprestion in the poa(-mc<h«val epignpbr of 
Civita CMtelUna, held that This was the site of Veil, but this view did not survive (he e3ccavation& and 
studies of the last c^tury. See !Del Frate, passm\ Dermis, i, p. 108 IT.; CJL, si, p. 464 f.; Deecke, 
p. 29 fi.; Ntssen, ftalitc/u ii, p. 362 ft 

l^e pas&agc9 referring (o (he hisrory of tlM site are collected ht CIL, 3 d, p. 463i C/£. it, 2, introd.; 
and the works of Dennis and Deecke cited above. • 

It is no accident that the lofty promontory upon which Civita Castellana now 
stands should have been the strategic and political centre of a wide area in pre-Roman 
and later io medieval times. A glance at the formation of the Ager Faliscus and the 
disposition of the water^courses will reveal at once its central importance. The 
features of the landscape to the south and west of the town are those characteristic 
of much of the volcanic aone north of Rome; the alfcmacii^ strata of hard and soft 
rock have in the course of time been eroded and weathered to form the deep plunging 
gullies and flat tufaceous plateaux which even today pose great problems to those 
who would cross them and not travel with them. In such conditions even a minor 
watercourse may create a formidable obstacle to communications. A scries of such 
streams, collecting water from the southern slopes of the Monti Clmini, may be seen 
draining towards the cast; near Civita Castellana, they discharge into ikt more 
considerable River Trcia, which rises In the larger basin lying to the south between 
Monte Soracte and the Monti Sabatini; from here the Treia continues a short 
distance north-eastwards and then strikes out eastwards for some six kilonictrcs to 
join the Tiber (pi. XLVI). 
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Hence Faleiii Vetere$, like its medieval and modem successor, stands at the 
centre of a radiating series of deep vertical gullies and elevated tula promontories. 
The site is marked out as a natural centre of communications. Except in the lower 
reaches of the Treia itself, where there are extensive deposits of gravel exposed, roads 
normally, even today, avoid the valley-bottoms, where hooding, heavy vegetation, 
and the likelihood of rock-falls are recurrent hazards; the ridges, not the streams, 
form the lines of communication. Civica Castellans thus dominates the natural 
^ress of those inhabiting a considerable area to the south and west into the more 
spacious highways of the Tiber Valley, and to the hostile marauder who followed up 
the Treia it was an impassable obstacle. 



Fio. 23. —CivrrA Castiuaka (PAi.y.pn Vbtbrzs) 


The town itself stands on a narrow neck of land, guarded on three aides by almost 
sheer precipices nearly SOO feet h^h. The approach from the west alone is easy 
and direct; this was in antiquity defended by a wall, which appears to have followed 
the line of the defensive ditch, still to be seen there, In later times the fine fortress, 
commissioned by Alexander VI and mainly designed by Antonio da Sangallo, 
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fulfilled the same function. Beyond the walls lay the rich cemeteries of La Penna 
and Valsiarosa, which were excavated in 1887 and supply much information about 
the people who used them.® To the south of the town is the wide but precipitous 
vall^ (rfihe Rio Fiictto, which joins the River Trcia just beneath the south-eastern 
corner of the city. On the north is the narrow and abrupt ravine of the Rio 
Maggiore^ just above the Ponte Clementino (Clement XI, 1709) it is joined by a 
tributary, the Rio del Purgatorio, and the narrow tongue of land between them, 
Terrano, served as another of the ancient cemeteries of the city. Below the city 
and before joining the Treia, the Rio Maggiore describes a cirde to the north, lo 
enclose another hill, the Golle VignaJe,® itself defined in all sides by clifH; it forms 
as it were an appendage to the loWer promontory on which the town sat, connected 
to it by a narrow and comparatively low saddle of land. From the bottom of the 
valley of the Rio Maggiore, access to the north and west was comparatively easy, 
by way of the less forbidding slopes and shoulders which lie along the left bank. 
In this valley, along with other lesser temples, lay the famous shrine of Juno Curiiis. 
The whole area of the town and the surrounding peaks are thickly strewn with 
cemeteries, and the many fa9ad«5 of tombs cut into the soft tufa precipices are still 
a remarkable feature of the scenery, 

The whole zone has been prodigal in archaeological material, both prehistoric 
and later, which is now mainly assembled in the Museum of the Villa Giulia in 
Rome, The present article is restricted to such of the surviving monuments and 
such other published or otherwise recorded finds as are relevant to the immediate 
problem, that of establishing the topography of the successive periods. 

Before we examine Civita Castdiana with these problems in mind, we may 
briefly sketch what is known of the history of the site. Apparently continuously 
inhabited from earliest times, the Faliscan territory fell like muck of Southern 
Etruria under archaic Greek infiuences, and in this respect Falerii may be compared 
with Caere, Veii, or Rome itself. It is even possible that Greek potters worked at 
Falerii.’ The legend of an Argive foundation, which is as old as Cato,® may be 
one of many similar aetiological legends of the time j and the report by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus® of Greek observances practised until his day in connection with 
the Temple of Juno Curitis, may be his own special pleading; but the archaeological 
evidence of Greek contacts is unequivocal- The Falisci were not one of the twelve 
peoples of Etruria; but affinities with Veil and Fidenae of a political nature are 
attested in the sources, and ties of sentiment may have existed.’® The three sites 
were firmly linked by the Tiber highway itself and by such overland communica¬ 
tions as existed at that date. 


*Tbe reports by Puqui s,nd Cossa are Co be 
Ibimd m Sum., im, 170 E. 262 E, 
SO? ff- 

* Mistakenly winied 'Misnalc’ in &e 1940 
edidoo of the 1: 2S,000 map. 

' Blsikeway, Joumai Roman StuHts, nv, 193$. 
146. 

•PUny, 

*Dioa. HaL, AM. Ran. I, 21. 


** See Bormaoji, Anh.>tHgr. MUuiUmim mu 
Osttntvh-Ur^fatH, m, 1367. lOS E. J. Bayei, in the 
appendix to the vol. v of the Budd edition of Livy, 
points out (he poUiical cohesion of 'Etruria 
Tiberina,* as cicarry shown by tradition: Faliscans 
ftequen^ co*operace with Veii lo Livy, e.g. 5, S, 
IS; 16 S., while in 5,17, 6, they plead CogeAer in 
(he concilium Eiruhae. Idvy's mistake in 5, 8, 5, 
‘duo Etnmae populi.’ was an easy one to make. 
Veu‘s fall was soon followed by (he capture of 
Capena and Falerii. 
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Tradition spoke of the surrender of Falerii to Camillus in 394 B.c., after which 
peace was maintained until 357; then followed further wars, culminating in the last 
revolt in 241 B.c, and the final reduction of the dty, However rash it may be to 
depend upon all the rhetorical details of these wars, or on the edifying tale of 
Camiilus and the schoolmaster, it is nevertheless to be noted that the local diffi¬ 
culties of the site have some place in the tradition and are clearly evoked by Livy 
(5,26,5): ‘mllle fere passuum ab oppido castra locanl {sc. Falisci), nulla re alia 
fidentes ea satis tuta esse quam difficultate aditus, aaperis confragosisque circa, et 
partim arcis, partim arduis viis.* The final rebellion of 241 B.c. impelled the 
Romans to greater severity; the old town was destroyed, a new one built upon a 
less defensible site, and the people deprived of half their territory: ^ apxaia 
'rt6>,is ets Spos S* We 

do not know which half of the territory was confiscated’.'* The nc^v dty became 
a municipium after the Social War, and remained so until the third century, when 
it was accorded the status of a colony.** In Roman tim^ its territory reached to 
Monte Soracte and Rignano**; its extension northwards is unknown. 

It is possible that the earliest settlement of Falerii Veteres was on the Colic 
Vignale, a hummock strongly guarded on all sides by abrupt walls, a perfect natural 
position for an acropolis.** Excavations there in 1896 by Pasqui and MengareUi 
produced material associated with two temples, the earlier being of the sixth century 
s.o. (fig. 23, C).** If this was the site of the original settlement, it would explain 
why stray tombs, whose date seems prior to the early Greek influences, have been 
found within the inhabited area of the present town.*’ But it is perfectly cleat that 
the later and more developed settlement stood on the plateau of the modem Civita 
Castellana, the defensive centre of the surrounding hills. It is clearly attested by 
the stretches of its walling in nearly rectangular tufa blocks, which must be near in 
date to those of Sutri and Nepi. 

While it is certain that this was the site of the Falerii Veteres which the Romans 
conquered, there is less unanimity on the important corollary that Che old town 
was decisively destroyed and rendered uninhabitable. Falerii Novi was not made 
a colony until the third century a.d, ; but a ‘colonia lunonia' is mentioned in the 
Liber Coloniarum, and Pliny also seems to speak of an Augustan colony at Falerii.'* It 
has therefore been suggested that a colony was at some date planted on the ruined 
site of the old town.** This evidence, however, is very insecure; Pliny here probably 
meant to refer to Falerio, the town in Picenum, which appears lo have received an 
Augustan colony,** and the Liber ColonioJim has no independent weight, While 

“ Zoa. S, 18 : et Strftbo 5, 226; Pel I, 6$, 2. No report wu published of these excavaiiocu, 

**Belech (fUm. Gesth., p. 610 f.) infers from but the aaterisJ will be found in Dells Seu, 
Plin^ HN. 1, 19, that the area near Soracte and AfuM di Kc7io Giulia, p. 177 £; cf. Andrdn, 
the Tiber wae eoniiicaieil; (hit seems a probable Italii TVrraevRdj, p. 9$. 
eoajeeture. A'er. Seac., l403, p. 454-5. 

‘*C/£ ri, p. 465, Belocb, Jiim. Gush., p. 515 f. Lib. Col., p. 217, 5 QLachraaim): rolesia 

CIL xi, 5930. lunonia quae appellatur ^aliseos a rriumvitia 

^*&ee Barnabd, Mon. Ani. iv, 1894, c. 15 fF.; as^aia. Plioy 3, 52. 
be would place an eariiec, pre-Greek settlement oq t^Beloch, ACk. Guch.,vi. 6101 
the bn^es of Montarano, involving thus two moves See CIL, xi, p. $17; Momnuen, Ctseain. 

before the accepted site of tbe town; but Montaraco Sshr., v, pp. 217, 286; recently, Desraasi, Mm. 
has no defeneea, end the traces of habitations nay Aa. Linen, Cl. am. itor. //., Vlll, u, 0, p. 290 f. 
be atraya. For lomba there, Not. Soas., 1908, p. 13. 
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the iiterazy evidence ii ambiguous, the archaeological evidence shows clearly that 
as late as the second century a.d. part of the former inhabited area was in use aa a 
cemetery. On two separate occasions poor graves covered with tiles have been found 
in the square to the east of the Castle, well within the line of the former defensive 
wall For the rest, the only buildings within the walls that are known to have 
remained in use in Roman times are two pre-Roman temples. There are also the 
remains of pottery-kilns dating from the second or first cencu^ b.c. There may 
well have been scattered occupation of the ancient site, sufficient to warrant the 
building of a modest aqueduct (that over the Fosso Tre Ponti), and some of its 
temples remained in use; but there was no formal resettlement. 

The resettlement of the site was a product of the collapse of Roman power. 
The name, Civita Castellana, is symptomatic. It was the needs for security and 
defence that were now once more paramount, and the Roman city on the open 
plateau was gradually abandoned in favour of the stupendous natural fortifications 
of the andent site. The cathedral is first mentioned in a.v. 727 and preserves 
architectural fragments of the same period. Falerii Novi lingered on until it was 
finally sacked by the Normans in 1261.** All that remained thereafter was the fine 
Romanesque abbey church of Santa Maria, fiom which the site takes its present 
name. 

For the ceiaetery nesr cbe Gaitle, appaieatly of the second eeniury a.d., see NM. Scat),, 1903, 
p. 455; siailac tombs have recently beec usearthed in the ssaie ^ot (mformation from SJg. Bracci). 

For the temples (fig. 23, A aod B) see Not. Seao., 1887, p. ff.; 1883, p. 414 ft; Taylor and 
Bradshaw, PSSIi, viii, 1916, p. 1 E; A. AndrCn. AreJiiucbirat Terrat$Uai fim Elntseo-Ilaltc TmpUs, 
1940, p. 121 El The a&soeiat^ terracottas dale from the fourth to the first century b.q. A layer of 
ashes euggests a destruction by fire, perhaps on the occasion of the Konian ssxk; later there Is evidence 
of a second destruction, the debris which was ptnhed Into a pic, and abo^ this there was a thin 
layer of material dating from the end of che first century b.o , in^udlng some terra ugillaia. 

For the po»ery*kiJn, see Scaa^, 1903, p. 456 E 

In addldoo, nuineroxis etchtcecuiral fragmeots of dale can be seen re-used in the Roman¬ 

esque churches of S. Gregorio and S. Maria del Carmine and in the crypi of the cathedral, ai well 
as here and there elscwhae in the town (Via ddle Palme, Via Corsica, Via Fanico); other remains 
may be seen In che garden attached to S. Maria del Carmine, and there is a coUeedon aflnacriptiofu, 
sarcophagi and smaller pieces in the cathedral or in che Sede Vescovile. But none of these are 
knovpii to have come in the fiiat instance from the town itself; they ought equally well have been 
brought in the Middle Ages from the deserted rite of Falerii Novi. 

Although the town itself did not survive into Roman times, its associated shrines 
did. The most important of these was the renowned sanctuary of Juno Curitis 
(fig. 23, D)j whose worship continued into Imperial times.** Of ihe other shrines 
in the same area, the only other site of any importance is that of the Temple of 
Mercury in the area called Sassi Caduti (fig. 23, E); there may have been two temples 
on this site, which originated in archaic times and continued until the third or 
fourth centuries b.g,; che profuse remains from it include votive inscriptions.** 
It was certainly inhabited in Roman times, though it is uncertain that it survived 
as a shrine; recent finds include day water-pipes, a mosaic pavement and traces of 

Del Frtte, p. 20, p, 89 E. Tl>e full bibliography is given In Andrin. 

**SKPaM7ui. Net Seae., I88$,_p. 8; lB87, p. 92 ” Cl£ u.2, 8036-69? Mengardll, RSnt. Miit. 

ff? Rin. Mh. 11, 1887, p. 22 Sf; L. R. Taylor, 1907, p. 296 ff; Buli Cmm. Arch., 1911, p. 62 E.; 
Cteltf ^ Skvria, p. 71 ff.; Deecke, pp. 37, 83 ff.j Andirit, p. 104 E.; Sfefani, Net. Sea., 1948, p. 
AndrSo, p. 80 E; and Scefanl In Nit Stoi., 1947, 102 S. 
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stuccoed walling;** in any case it was of minor importance. The third shrine, that 
of the Fosso dei Gappucdni or Ninfeo Rosa (fig. 23, F), 15 very imperfectly 
ki^own.*® The temple of the Colie Vignale has no trace of later use. The fact that 
two and possibly three shrines were all sited in the same area, a linle down-stream 
from Falerii Veteres in the deep valley of the Rio Maggiore, has a certain importance 
for the survival of the earlier roads; some of these may well have continued in use 
in Roman times, and one must also reckon with the possibility that the Romans 
created new major approaches from their new town site and from the Via Flaminia, 
built in 221 B,c. 

The traveller today who wishes to leave Civita Castellana in a northerly direction 
has his task lightened by the Ponte Clementino (pi. XXXVIl, li). This striking 
bridge, built in 1709 by Clement XI, was a bold answer to an ancient problem, that 
of crossing the deep and narrow ravine of the Rio Maggiore on the north side of the 
town, to reach the extensive plateau stretching away on the ^ side, Before it was 
built, this approach was not available to heavy IrafRc. The easiest crossing involved 
leaving the city in an easterly direction, descending by the line of the modem 
road, and chmbing again to the opposite plateau by one of the easier and less abrupt 
routes further downstream. Thus, in the Middle Ages one route descended to 
the floor of the Treia valley, and reascended by the Fosso della Caduta, up which 
the modern Flaminia nms today,** The Roman Via Flaminia ran some way to the 
east, avoiding Falerii Veteres altogether; in the Middle Ages, and subsequently 
between the fifteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, the road was graduaDy 
diverted to take in Civita Castellana; finally the building of the Ponte Clementino 
made it possible to enter and leave the city again without retracing one’s steps. 

The precise point where the ancient road left the town is now lost; perhaps it 
descended by a cutting which has since been obliterated by its modern successor. 
At the north-east corner of the town is the low saddle which connects the ridge to 
the Colle Vignale, with the bed of the River Treia on the right and on the left 
the Rio Mahore, Beyond this, an old crack may be seen descending from the town 
along the right bank of the Rio Maggiore. Tombs and other excavated cavities 
may still be seen on the Vignale, which is alleged at one time to have contained some 
Christian frescoes, though a search on the spot failed to reveal them.*’ An arched 
medieval bridge (pi. XXXVn,c) marks the position of what must have been a 
natural crossing also in antiquity; blocks of saUt In the scream suggest that the ancient 
crossing, which must have been of considerable importance, lay somewhat down¬ 
stream of its medieval successor.*® Only a short distance down on the left bank of 
the Rio Maggiore is the temple of Juno Curids, of which there is now little to see; a 
short distance upstream on the same side was the Temple of Mercury, with the 
outcrop of SassI Caduti and the town itself looming in the distance; and directly 
west the small shrine in the Fosso dei Cappuedni. This is the first point at which 
a crossing of the Rio Maggiore ean conveniently be made; further upstream the 
precipices arc too abrupt on either side to bring any road for wheeled traffic down. 

** No*. Stao., 1948, p. 109. brica and a medieval eh&pel of S. Sujajine sdll 

^SuU Isi- 1875, 135; ef. Gamuirini m Jftl. »C«ndj oa tbe left of the road. 

SesB.. 1887, p. 101 ff. " Cf. del Ftate, p. 79. 

** There are medieval reiuaioj on Monte Lorn- ** Cf. Paaqus, am. Staff-, 1887, p. 93, 
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From here, on the other hand, a radiating series of shclvii^ gullies gives access to 
the heights above, and a corresponding series of roads and paths struck out to the 

north and west. , , . . 

While sizeable trafEc might descend to the valley by the path just desenbed, it 
is clear that it involved a considerable detour for foot traffic, and for this other means 
were available. Two small posterns served the medieval town on the north side, 
of which one, immediately downstream from the Ponte Clemen^o, has now 
perished; from each a narrow, twisting path led, which cut a way for itself down the 
nearly vertical tufa walls, and climbed up the other side, with no trace of a sub- 
suntial or permanent crossing in the stream bed. Both paths wwe seen by earher 
visitors.*^ The one now extant, leading from the Via del Molini, pa«a through a 
small medieval gateway and descends vcrd^ously; though rnuch ruined by rock- 
falls, erosion or cultivation, it Is declared to be ancient by the simple rock-cut tombs 
that line it.*® Clearly this path and its fellow could not have served any heavier 
traffic than a donkey; the descent and ascent, where preserved, are steep, the patli 
itself narrow, and the crossing at all times dependent on the capricious behaviour 
of the stream at the bottom. What happened to these paths on the northern side 
of the Rio Maggiore is now permanently obscured by modem building. Pasqui 
saw the westernmost of these two, striking out to the left, and it may be that it 
connected with an early road goii^ in the direction of FaJerii Novi.** But it is 
also cert^n that an archaic road, now largely obliterated, ran northwards across the 
plateau, approximately following the line of the modem road from the Ponte 
acraentino. This road will be discussed later (p. 149) but for the present we may 
assume that the paths issuing from the two posterns connected with it. 

A third path descending into the ravine is to be seen at the western end of the 
town; but it is guarded by a gate which is part of the Borgia Fortress, and is clearly 
of that date; there is nothing to be seen of antiquity along its course, and the probable 
inference is that it is much later. 

A fourth exit in the north side is of greater interest. A gateway is still to be seen 
cut into the face of the rock, by which a steep route ascended into the garden of the 
convent attached to the church of S. Maria del Carmine. It is no longer accessible 
from below, since the road has recently been removed by the collapse of the rock 
face into which it was cut; but the earlier descriptions” inferred with much prob¬ 
ability that it gave access to the temples of the valley, and was a short cut to the 
temple of Mercury and thence along the valley to the main crossing of the Rio 
Maggiore that we have already described. 

The gate itself is an impressive but neglected monument.* As will be seen from 
the accompanying drawings (fig. 24) and photographs (pi. XXXIX) it was sited 
within a natural declivity in the clilT-top. Around most of the circuit there can have 
been little need for artificial defences, and the walls may well In fact have been dis¬ 
continuous. Where there was a gap, however, aa here, it was filled with a massive 

** Puqu, Dennis, i.p. 95. 1948, p. 102. 

»» Del mte, p. 49, ipeeks of a »wer, wbieb is « We wahto eapreaeoiir tbula lo His Excellent 
noi TO be seen now. the Bishop of Ovita OaatelJaii* for bia courtesy m 

® So Paaqui, oP. eii., tav, II, fig. 1, 'd'; also bis atlowiog us to study this ioaporsm rnonumeot. and 
notes io the Vilk Giulia; but cf. mow. for the active interest vdth which he followed the 

Cffm. 1911, p. 62 f.; &aa., work. 
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wall of tufa masonry, stepped into the living rock at either end and, in this 
case, huilt in regular courses of 47-48 cm., with a strOTg tend^cy towards Ae 
regular alternant of headers and stretchers. The actual straddled a ^en^ed 
pa^way, about 1.40 m. wide and nearly 4 m. deep, which may a^ady have 
Listed when the wall was built. Across this the marri wall was eam^ on a 
narrow, corbelled arch (part of the lef^hand side Men away, to a depth of two 
courses), and the gate is set back within this, a tall, slender op^g, 60 cm_wide and 
5 40 m! high, sHghtly tapering upwards and capped wrth a flat IrnmL 
gate the pass^e appears to open out again, but this part is now blockei^d in- 
Seessibie; jusfoutside it, on the left, there is a shallow, rectangular rec^. >nost 

distinedve feature of this gate is that, although the masonry is cam^ right down 
to the floor of the cutting, the doer itself is 2.50 m, above it. ^umab^ one passed 
through it by means of a wooden ramp or steps, which could be removed in times of 

above account of the local roads to the north of the town, it will be 
seen that ancient Faleiii was connected with the valley of the Rio Maggiore by a 
number of routes, several minor paths and one mam road capable of carrymg more 
cumbersome traffic. In Roman times the prominence of dm shnne of Juno was ^ 
important factor; but it is cleat that even before then an easily graded descent cMd 
only be carried down to the sanctuary from the eastern end of the town. Ihe 
fact that the valley thus provided the most natural crossing to Xht north, together 
with the presence of the shrines, was enough to malte it at all times an important 
cence of communications. 


IV. ROADS LEADING WEST AND NORTH FROM FALERIl VETERDS 

(a) The Roads from Falerii Veteres to N^i (figs. 3, p. 79; 10, p. 98; 25) 

There are two theowtical possibilities for the route to Nepi. The easier way is 
to travel west alor^ the ridge on which FaJerii Vctcres stood undl a point urca(Aed 
where the valleys narrow or soften sufficiently to be traversed eaaly. The alter¬ 
native is to cross the !lngle steep but splaying valley of the Rio Filetto on the south 
side of the town and to follow the opposite plateau, the Piani di Gastello, back in a 
westerly and southerly direcdon to a point opposite Nepi, skirting the head ot the 
remainii^ fosso and entering the town at its north-west corner, pe former is 
the longer and easier route; it is that of the modem road and was probably also the 
route in Roman limes, when the Via Amcrina afforded an easy crosung ov^ 
the inUrvening gorges. The latter is shorter and steeper; it was the Faliscan and 

medieval route (pi. XXXVII, 6). , . i. i /n* •* 

This earlier road is now represented by the country track that Units Uviia 
Castellana to Castel S anPElia, and thence to Nepi. The exit from Givita Castellaaa 
is to the south of the city, by the s<M:allcd Porta Lanciana. A path, broad enough 
for a small cart and graded accordingly, descends to the valley bottom m a wide 

hurpin bend. i 

By the Porta Lanciana itself no trace of antiquity remains, although the medieval 
remains here are probably repairs to the ancient defences, which would have followed 
the crest of the precipice. The road itself, however, is lined with tombs, now used 
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to house domestic animals; these arc the characteristic square Faiiscan rock- 
chambers and, chough small, their antiquity is assured by the remains of their 
facades and of the characteristic pitched rooft. At the foot of the sheer cliff the 
road is spanned by a rtnmd-arched gateway of medieval date, and just below it, 
beside the road, is the sixteenth-century chapel of Santa Maria della Cariti. 

There are no traces of antiquity in the more level stretch where the road traverses 
the valley bottom, nor at the crossing of the Rio Filetto. Beside the modem foot¬ 
bridge, the broken skeletons of two earlier bridges stand. Neither is ancient; such 
streams flood easily and few bridges can long withstand their violence. A few 
blocks of siUi in the stream to cither side indicates an attempt to systematise the 
crossing, possibly in ancient times. 

The road ascends the southern side by a broad and skilfully-sited zig-zag to the 
Piani di Gastello, in an easy gradient. Before it mounts the plateau, at a sharp 
turn to the right, we may note two moderately sized tombs of indeterminate date, 
set in the scarp on the left. The last stage of the ascent is ladded in a fashion 
characteristic of road-buiJding in this tufa country; faced with an abrupt wall, the 
road is rimply carried head-on into the soft tufa, and is gradually brought to the 
upper level at some distance from the precipice, thereby gaining height without 
deviating at all in its course. That thi^ has been the case here is certain, despite 
the fact that the road has long since degenerated into an untended country ti'ack, 
and that the original cuttings are sometimes obscured by erosion. In some places, 
where the old one was no longer viable, the modem track has deviated and the 
traces of ancient cutting can still be seen in the walls (pi. XXXVIII, a). Else¬ 
where, it has been worn and eroded over the centuries to a sunken lane not unlike 
the ‘cupe’ of Campania. 

The level plateau on which the road now runs has long been cultivated, and 
for nearly 5 km. the road makes its way as a broad country track between fields that 
have removed all traces of ancient settlement. A roadside shrine on the left is a 
witness to long use. Then, less than 2 km. short of Castel Sant'Elia the peninsula 
narrows and the road traverses a knife-edge ridge, now little more than 10 m. wide, 
with vertical precipices some 30 m. high on either side. This would at any period 
have been an obvious site for a defensive barrier, and precisely at the narrowest 
point a ditch, some 4 km. wide and at present 3 m. deep, has been cut in the rock 
across the neck. The surface of the plateau has at this point been almost com¬ 
pletely denuded and the only possible traces that remain of any associated structure 
are some foundation cuttings in the rock to the south of the road and east of the 
ditch, and a quantity of very fragmentary Roman and medieval pottery. This 
was probably the site of some medieval stronghold controlling the whole plateau 
(cf, Castel Patemo on the headland opposite, which offers a close parallel), built 
possibly on the remains of an earlier building and now in its turn completely 
destroyed. It can hardly liave been of any great size, and the name of the plateau, 
Piani di Gastello, like that of the adjoining Fosso di Gastello, is probably to be related, 
not to this site, but to the commune to which it now belongs, Gastel SanriElia. 

Although the evidence (see below) is limited, it is enough to confirm the suspicion 
that this promontory, like its neighbours to the north-west and south, being emi¬ 
nently cultivable, was already partially cleared and inhabited in antiquity. The 
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cwtrc on which such scattered settlement depended was Castel Sant’Elia, a Faliscan 
village (attested as such by its cemeteries), sited on a small, naturally defensible 
promontory at the crossing of the ri(%eway road by a smaller track, which runs 
north and south across country (pi. XL). There are Roman remains and inscrip¬ 
tions m the town and in the adjoining church of Sant’Elia, but these are just as likely 
to have been brought from Nepi or some other centre as they are to have been local; 
that the church of Sant’EHa was built on the site of an ancient temple is pure 
conjecture. In the early Middle Ages the position and isolation of the site led to 
its reviv^, and the valley below was chosen for the foundation of one of the earliest 
Benedictine communities. Like its medieval successor, the Faliscan settlement was 
doubtless of modest size and purely local importance—typical of the smaller mtella 
which the pre-Roman and medieval ages produced, and which declined in more 
settled periods. 

From Castel Sant’EIia to Nepi the road has been modernised; the traces of 
anuquity^roadside tombs, walling, and the sunken road—which Dennis saw here 
have been largely lost, although stray tombs may still be seen in the southern diff- 
face which looks over the Fosso di Gastello, and more near Nepi itself- As it 
approached Nepi it came within the area of an ancient cemetery. Here it must 
have joined the old road to the north and, skirting the head of the gorge (which 
has almost certainly cut back some distance since antiquity; p. 90), it entered the 
city by the easy route across the top of the falls, as does the modem road and as did 
the Roman Via Amerina. 

TTiroughout its length from Falerii Vetercs the road shows no signs of paving, 
except possibly at the crossing of the Rio Filetto; and except for the material at 
Castel Sant’EIia, few traces of Roman antiquity are recorded from it. But there 
can be little doubt of its age: it connects two towns that are demonstrably Faliscan 
in origin, and the nondescript but nevertheless early tombs along its counc are 
signs of high antiquity. Like many such roads, its use revived in the Middle Ages. 

Si 3605 (approc) For cemeteries with early FiJhcan lombs along ihe nocibem edge of the Fosso 
del Ponce (the porthern branch of the Fosso di Gastello) opposite Nepi, see Not. 1910, 

p. 222, Vigna Pentriaai.’ The tomb described In Nol. Stas., 1918, pp. 1^19, seems to have 
bceo relaced co a road leading oorthwards. along the Use later fblkn^ by ibe Via Amerina, 
rather than to the road from Nepi to Falerii Veeeres. Traces of antiquity were already scant 
along this stretch a century ago {Dennis, i, p. 87), but a cenain number of tombs can sUU be 
seen along the brow of ibe cliffs opporiee Nopl. 

827818 A pair of similar rock-cut tombs on the brow of ibe hill overlooking the Mola di S. Ella 
f^m (he north-east. In 1955, when first visited, the better preserved « these tombs was jq 
excellent condition: a square chamber (2.30 X 2.50 m.) with die closed loculi and long, narrow 
^tnos. Sioce tbeo i( has been put lo use by a local farmer and is barely rccognisabie. 

831811 Castel S. Ella. The present village occupies a small, oaiurally defensible promontory 
between the Fosso di Castro and a small, steep tributary valley, wblw jeans It from the oortb 
(p). XL, r). Down this valley, which is lined with rock-chambeis, now reused by the viUage>v 
but some of certainly ancient, there runs a steep path, which leads to the ancient church 
of $. Elia, on a shelf halfway down tbe slope, and then c e to a fine old bridge across the stream. 
Prom the bridge a steep, rock-cut path sig-sags up the (ar slopes; near the top, where the present 
track doubles back lo the lefi, the older line can be seen cootinuing obliquely across the rock lace 
to ibe right, through a charaneristic cutting in the dlSs along the crest, and so out on to the 
plateau beyond. As along the road irom Glvira Cb«tellana to Nopi, there are very few visible 
antiquities along the line of this road, but many signs of ancient cultivation; the track (it can 
never have been more than a mulC'track) U almost cerlalnly ancient, leading sicross to the area 
of h^szaoo and Filistano, which was thickly populated both in Faliscan Roman timea. 
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coodnuadon of the sune track led oorth-wesewarda from the village, paat the old mill (827017), 
which is sited on a rocky natuwl croering of the Rio Vieano, and so out oo to the promontory 
between the Rio Vicaoo and the Fo«o dell*Isola, where there are many traces of anaenc 

For a securely dated tomb of the Faliscan period (red-figured vases), found oo the site of 
the modem cemetery, see iVoi. Saa,, 1879, p, 262 (the tomb described p. 261, although 
within the territory of the Cotaune, is beside the Via Amerina); for Roman antiquities now at 
Castci S. Elia, C/i, li, p. 481; Hot. Sca, 1895, p- 419; BsU, rfV«, 19W, PP. 

For the church of S. Elia, a very early Benedictine foundauon (pi. XL, £), see lomassctti, 
in, pp-157-159 j G. J- Hoogewerff, Hedaio, viii, 1927-28, pp. 331-341. 

846816 (approx.) CSemctery of poor tombs, found within the last few yean during quaipdi^ opei^ 
dons; in 1955 the typical conical and rectangular cavities were still visible. To judge from the 
workmen’s tepotU the finds of pottery Included black-glared and coarse wares. 

849816 Defensive ditch across the neck of the promontory between Gasicl S. Elia and the Piam di 
Gastello; also the probable site of an associated casde; see above. The exposed rock surfeco 
to the south of the road shows clear traces of levelling for the laying of walls and doors, ^ at 
one point thw are remaiw of an opus sipofam floor. The pottery, though abundant, is very 
fragmentary, as if from long exposure to culdvation, and includw some recognisable Roman 
sherds (terra si^Uata) and many that are almost certainly medieval. 

852827 (approx.) A small cemetery cut in the cliffr overlooking the Rio Vicano, just below the 
cf«t; a path leads down to it from the plateau above. The presumed site of the assorted 
settlement is now under long-swnding cultivation and careful search has revealed only a block 
of travertine and a few possibly aodent sherds. 

There are what appear to be similar tombs in the cliffr oppo^, across the valley. 

873849 A pair of tombs, of indeterminate date, beaide the road leading down from the Piam di 
Gartdlo towards Civita Cascellana. . 

Pasqui and 0» a mention m their notes a Faliscan site on the Piam di Gastello. It a not 
clear to which (if any) of the above they refer. 

The ccnstnicrion of the Via Amerina added an important new element to the 
road-pattern of the central Agcr PaJiscus. For the Roman traveller from Nepi to 
Falcrii Veteres and to the Temple of Juno Curitis it would have been natural to 
combine the new road with the easier path along the ridge on which Falerii itself 
stood. 

The modem road from Civita Castdiana to Nepi dat« from the late eighteenth 
centuiy (p. 195). It leaves the town at the north-west comer and follows a line 
dose to the southern edge of the plateau, crossing the Via Amerina about 200 m. 
north of the head of the cutting that leads up from the Fosso dellTsola. The old 
road to the west seems to have lain in part rather further north, leaving the town at 
the north-western comer, in the shadow of the Fort. One road from here appears 
to have crossed the Ponte Terrano (for this road, see p. 143). Another is witnessed 
as following the old route which, before the days of the motor-car, left here in a 
south-westerly direction, passing the wayside shrine of the Madonna delle Rose. 
It is very probable that the ditch oc the west side of the fort, which is the town’s 
tnain defence on this side, is itself ancient, or follows the line of an earlier ditch. 
Beyond it was the cemetery of Valsiarosa, with that of La Penna on the left, where 
the excavations of Pasqui and Cozza revealed the blocks of chamber tombs and the 
deep-hewn lanes of access that formed the cemeteries. 

For some of its length the andent road may well have followed the line of its 
present-day successor. The evidence is scanty; but paving is known to have 
emerged under the lane between the modem road and the Madorma delle Rose, 
and wayside tombs are recorded as having been found during the recent laying of 
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water-pipes along tlie modern road.®* About a kilometre and a half out of the town 
there is what appears to be the core of a Roman tomb about 250 m. north of the 
modem road, which is here skirtii^ the south edge of the plateau; and near it a 
shallow, trench-like depression may be detected in the ploughland, running parallel 
to the modem road and continued in the line of a hedge; this may well mark the 
line of the ridgeway road before the construction of the present road in the late 
eighteenth century, and it may go back at least to Roman times. Further west all 
independent trace of the ancient road has been obliterated, cither by cultivation 
or by the superimposition of the modem road. It has already been remarked 
(p. 97) that the coincidence of a sudden change in direction in both the modem 
road and the Via Amerina at the precise point where the two cross can best be 
explained on the supposition of a branch ros^ of the latter, rannlng eastwards along 
the ridge towards Faleiii. In Roman times It would have served the traveller from 
Nepi to the temples of Falcrii and to the Via Flaminia; and until the cliff fell, 
destroying the cutting that led up from the Fosso dellTsoIa, it would have been the 
medieval road from Torre delflsola to Civita Castellana. 

$26d46 Deep, oarrow rock^cuiUng leading dovm i^m the plateau ioto the bed of the Fosso del Tre 
Pond, immediately above its jimcdon with (he Fouo Maggiore; it has a drainage channel cut 
down one ade. There is a much shallower euttiog leadiog up out of the Fosso h^ggiore almost 
opposite, just above the Junction of the two streams. 

832832 Near the Gaaale Ciuchjao, as artificial cuttu^ some 50 m- long leading down to the Rio 
FilettOi (he road is some 2 ai. wide, with a marked central Airrow. The sveam is here broad 
ari/< «asy CO ford. 

833830 Elaborate Faliscan rock-cutting, crosung the Fosso Mag^ore just above its junecion with 
the Rio C^^o, where there is a shallow ford with a good, hard bottom. On the south side 
a narrow artifidal trench, some 200 m. long and up to 15 ra, deep, descends through the tuia 
to the scream The eorrespoDdmg cutting on the north side, sited almost at (he nose of (he 

promontory Is even longer; it is now filled wi& vegetation and cornpictely inaccessible. 

The cutting on (be south iMnk, which descends on a geody winding Hne, is of typically under¬ 
cut profile, narrow at the top and arcblog uniformly outwards at a height of aome 4 m. above 
road-lev^ a conformation which has resulted In the Jail of considerable masses of rock fiom the 
east face. There was a sur&ce drain down one dde of (be road, and near (he top, on the right, 
a small reck*cu( tomb, the& 9 ade of which has &llen. The northern cutting climM left and then 
sharp right, disappesuiog into the cliff face and swinging lef^ round the nose of the promontory, 
to emerge a condderable distance to the west, near the crest of the ridge. There is a tomb cut 
in the rock &ce where it leaves the valley. 

Cut in the lefl-hand rock face of the southern cutting about halfway down axe two inscri^ 
tions. tttts reproduced in CIL and CIS are derived from an anonymous copy in the 

Vatican (Cod. Vat. Lat. 9140, f. 327r) and an unpublished reading by Ciampidi, both of them 
faulty. 

(i) Cut in the west wall, near the point of greatest depth, at a haght of about 2 m. above 
the original road-lc'^. It appears to he complete. Total lei^th, 4,26 m. Deeply- 
cut Latin characters 0.28-0.36 m. high. Plate XLl, b. 

FVRC . T . P . C . EF . I . VEI 

CIE, 8333; CJL, xi, 5161, cf. p- 1323, note on no. 3161, where another but equally 
incorrect reading fay Qampini is given. The meaning Is unimown. 

(ii) On the same side, a short distance further dovm towards the stream, about 1.5 m. 
above the original road-level, an inscription cut in Etruscan characters, now much 
worn. Survivu^ length, 3.54 m.; letters, c. 0.28 m. Plate XLI a. 


** Tbe paviDg appeared about five yean ago; we are indebted to 3ig. Bracdlbr this infonsadoo. 
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C2E 8S35, wh«re is is published together vnth the foregol;^ inscription, and the 
attempt is nude to see Lettn letters. Several more lines of nonsensicaj characiers 
are there given, of which there doe< not seem to be any (race i see also Deecke, p. 156, 
no. 35; CIL. xi, 3161. The reading given above is provisional; it was made by Miss 
J. M. Reynolds and Mr. Russell Mei^, with slight corrections (baaed on photc^ 
graphs} Professor Massimo Pallotdno, who has idodly examined our notes and 
suggests the possible transcription ,M^GBNAV[*JNERIONIO, i.e. a name, 
in ihe ronn o/ a male nomen and cognomen, (.?.} ufiu^ow, or of a female 

naote followed by that of her husband, ; both names have Failscan 

parallels. Pending further study, both reading and interpretation should be treated 
with reserve. 

In addition to the above, there are a number of isolated road*maker’s signs cut in the rock lace 
high up above the present road*leve1; e.g. a broad arrow on the undercut curve of the east face, 
nearly opposite the two principal inscriptions; and above it, to the left, on the vertical face of the 
narrow trench, sra short vertical strokes. 

These mscripiiom are valuable corroborative evidence of (he dale of this and other similar 
cuttings. They prove, moreover, that the clear traces of successive lowerings of the level are 
all acclent, and represent no more than the succasslve stages of the cutting of such & road. 

The sc^ of this pair of cutdnp suggests that it may have been intended to serve something 
more (hao the convemcDce of local Arm tra5ic. To anyone travelling westwards from Falerii 
Veteres tovrards Sutri it would have offered an easy and almost equally direct alternative to the 
ridgeway track that runs westwards from the Ponte Terrano, between the Rio del Purgatorio 
and the Feeso Maggiore; It may even be the eriglnal course of this road, before Che buildup of 
the first Ponte Terrano. It would have joined the ridgeway track about 2 km. to the west, 
just past the headwaiers of the Rio C^llo. 

846£^ Remains of a cemetery, immediately to the north of the lane, where some modern 
farm*buildings stand on a low hillock; tombs ^the usual square type, some vrith traces 

of fa^a, others cut through by later digging. 

8S0846 A shallow valley runs parallel to and about 400 m. north of the modem road, and the 
present track in it shows some ancient features. From it a road*Iike trench strikes out in a north¬ 
westerly dicectiem, gradually rising (o ground level. At the point where it leaves the lane a 
striluM feature may be seen'-asi artificial eminence, rhomboid in plan, and rneasuring some 
12 m. by 12, and about 4 m. wide, cut out of (he tufa all round. Into the faces of this eminence 
have been cut a cumber of chamber tombs, of considerable size, chough now retaining little of 
thdr original character; above them ran a cornice of dry-stone tula bl^ks. It seems to be the 
remains of some large family sepulchre hewn out of the living rock; it may be compared with the 
9 iintlar (omb In the Fosso dd Tre f^r>9ipit (Dennis, i, p. 98). 

851845 Small, squarish structure of Roman concrete vrith a round cavity in the middle; now much 
overgrown. Presumably the core of a Roman mausojeum. 

854844 From the rock cemetery of La Penna on the southern dde of the promontory, overiooku^ 
the Rio PUetto, a twisting path with ardfidally rock*cu( steps desc»ds the clii% to the Rio 
Filetio. Along this path was cut a series of chamber-tombs, which have been amply described 
by Pasqui and Cozn in their excavations of the cemetery (fVe/. Scan., 1687, pp. 262>273}. 
Several of them are still there, including one with a well-preserved pedlraental facade. The 
path descends to a spring in the dilT-side, which may well have used as one of ^ 
sources of water for the ancient town. 

For the cemeteries of VaUiorosa and La Penna, immediately to the west of the ancient 
town and to the north and south respectively of the modem roa± see P^ui and Coz^ /2oi. 
Seav,, 1887, pp. 170-176 and 262-278. 

The ditch to the fort, across the neck of the promontory on which the town stands, may 
very well (as Pasqui attested, Se^., 188^, p. 153) be ancient; bmatb the soui^ 
wegterrt wall of the fort there Is a short stretch of unmistakably andect tufa walling. It has 
plausibly been suggested (Del Prate, p. 79) that the CoUe Vlgnale, too, has been ardficially 
s^arated from the plateau of the town lor defeorive reasons. 
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(^) Tfu Ro<id$ between Faierii Veteres and Faierii JVi?P! 

Before the construction of the Viterbo railway, the road from Civita Castcllana 
to Fabrica di Roma and to the medieval villages along the slopes of Monte Cimino 
was that which struck off from the west gale of the town, crossed the Rio Mahore 
by the Ponte Terrano and followed the line of what is now a winding country road 
to join the modem readjust east of the walls of Faierii Novi. The ancient road to 
the north-west followed very much the same line, leaving the town by the same gate 
as that described in the previous section, and crossing the Rio Mahore ac the same 
point as, though at a much lower level than, the modem Ponte Terrano. As it 
stands today, this spectacular bridge is substantially a wide, single-spanned arch 
resting on a lower span, and carrying above road-level the aqueduct which fed 
Civita CasCellana until recently. Dennis, however, noticed what should have been 
noticed before, that on the downstream side the pier on the left bank of the stream 
incorporates unmistakably andent masonry, of an early and very possibly Faiiscan 
date (see below). The structure above has some medieval elements, while the 
upper parts arc quite modem. 

On the north side of the valley the ancient road can be seen as a cuidng bearing 
away at a lower level. Here was the Terrano necropolis, a rich and important 
cemetery, where the tombs are still as thick as ever. Immediately to the right of 
the road is a particularly fine one, in which, despite the much ruined fa 9 ade, one 
can still admire the typical central beam and displuviate roof, and an inscription 
in letters 20 cm. high cut in the rear wall, giving the owner of the tomb. Other 
tombs are leas well preserved or have disappeared altogether. 

After crossing the bridge the road struck westwards along the modern Tenuta 
Terrano, where substantial traces of it can still be seen, A deep cutting runs up 
to the left of the bridge for some 150 m., rising gradually to the surface of the plateau 
(pi- XXXVIII, i). The roadway seems to have been about 2^3 m. wide and there 
are still signs of tombs along the sides, a series of cavides and chambers of modest size, 
one or two of them with traces of outer facades. The modern road swings out rather 
to the north, but the ancient road may be seen following a line some way to the south 
of it, describing a gentle curve In a north-westerly direction. Some small, conical 
tombs were found here recently, near a ceramics factory. Beyond this, the road 
traverses a gentle depression draining into the Rio Maggiore, leaving the typical 
trench-llkc sunken paths on either side. A little way further on, to the right, a 
group of graves was found at point 853853; and a scarp at the side of the road has 
another tomb at 850853. Beyond this again the road is marked by a curving line 
of scrub, bending north- 

The road now enters a stretch of rolling, open ground that has been under long 
and heavy cultivation. The name of the Terrano estate may well preserve that of 
the Fundus TerranuSy recorded in an early medieval inscription now in the atrium 
of the cathedral; and although stray tombs are known to have been found here, 
the vestiges of the ancient road are largely destroyed. The road to Faierii Novi, 
like its modern successor, presumably headed for the Fosso dei Tre Gamini, which 
joins the Rio del Purgatorio obliquely from the north-west at an easy natural 
crossing-place. The Fosso dei Tre Camini is a short, shallow, open valley with a 
rich series of tombs, being one of the chief cemeteries of Faierii Novi; and at its 
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junction with the Rio del Pui^atorio Dennis saw traces of an earlier bridge beside 
the present one. At the head of the valley the modem road runs straight on to 
join the main road from Qvita Castellana to Fabrica; the ancient road bore left 
across open ground to enter the east gate of Falerii Novi. 

Despite the gap where cultivation has destroyed the old line, the course of the 
road in Roman times is hardly in doubt; it is deadly tixed by the two bridges. 
Whether the site of Falerii Novi was its original destination is more questionable. 
The extant traces of antiquity along it strongly suggest that in some form or other 
it already existed in pre-Roman times, and that, although it no doubt remained in 
local use, it was not of sufficient importance within the Roman system to have 
undergone any substantial alterations or improvements. Aa so often, it came into 
its own again in the Middle Ages. 

Where did this road originally lead to ? In the present state of knowledge 
one can hardly do more than guess. The site of Falerii Novi itself seems rather an 
unpromising one for a pr^Roman settlement, although the possibility cannot be 
altogether excluded. Alternatively, the road that led north-westwards from the 
Porta di Giovc (p. 158) may have served settlements that already existed in that 
direction before the foundation of Falerii Novi, Faliscan predecessors of the medieval 
Fabrica (which is not itself an ancient site). Yet another ^ssibility is that in pre- 
Roman times the road did not cross the Rio del Purgatorio at all, but continued 
due west along the south bank, where there is a fine old rit^eway track. For the 
first two or three Idlometres of this track there are hardly any traces of antiquity, 
except where it crosses the Via Amerina; but further on it was certainly in use in 
Roman times, forming a part of the road from Falerii Novi to Sutri (p. 159), and 
the whole line may very well be ancient. If we are entitled to assume that there 
was a direct road from Falerii Vctercs to Sutri in Faliscan times, it almost certainly 
fbUowed the western part of this ridgeway.** For the first 6 km. after leaving Falerii 
it would have had two alternatives—to cross the Fosso Maggiore by the very deep 
and ancient cutting just above its junction with the Rio Calello (p. 141) and so to 
join the ridgeway track about 2 km. further west, near where it was later joined by 
the road from Falerii Novi; or else to cross the Fosso Maggiore at Ponte Teitano, 
and to follow the ridgeway track right along the whole of its length. There are 
pre-Roman remains aloi^ both routes, and both may well have been Faliscan 
roads. 

One other andeni road deserves brief mention within this area, a steep and some¬ 
what narrow rock-cut road that descends to cross the Fosso Maggiore about a kilo¬ 
metre above Ponte Terrano, at point 850850. The artificially cut cart-ruts indicate 
an axle-width considerably less than the standard Roman size that one finds, for 
example, at Pompeii; the natural inference is that they are pre-Roman.®* 

827867 Promioent Homan mausoleum immediately outside the east gate of Falerii Novi. B. 

GOize, Das Rmdgrab in FaUrit, Scuiigart, 1939. 

833865 The cemeteries along the Fosso dd Trc Ganuni are described by Dennis (t, pp- 97-101). 

Though considerably damaged since Dennis’s time, they would still repay detailed study. 

’'There are (ev, if any, traces of antiquity ** Cf. H. BuJle, *Dtc Gelehestrasen Alter- 
along the only reasonable alternative line, that turns.* d. Baytrischm AJead. d. Wits-, plnl- 

whiu follows the plateau lo the north of the Fosso Auh KlasM, 1947,2, p. 124 if. 
dell’Isola. 
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835863 Tbe pMsect bridge over cbe Rio del Pu^torio is of no great aotiquity. DeonU (i, p. 97) 
MW (he remaios of an earlier bridge beride il, but these have now disappeared. 

850853 Tomb cut in a scarp beade the read, 

85385$ A gTOi 4 > of graves was found here, just (o tbe north of the road. 

83533$ A group of small, conical chamber tombs found here recently, near the ceramics factory. 

860852 Ponte Terrano. Some twelve courses of typical tufa masonry can be aeea, now much 
overgrowD. Tbe blocks are irregular in size, and vary in height from 60 to 66 cm,; they are 
laid in alternating headers and scretchera. They are roughly fashioned, few being perfktly 
rectangular in form, and there are traces of drafting at the joints. 

861853 Inscribed tomb (CTS, U, 2,8205) beside the andeni road, just north of Ponte Terrano; at 
a later date looili have been cut in the inscribed rear wall. Beyond the xomb stretches the Ter¬ 
rano cemetery, occupying the long, narrow tongue of ground between the mouths of the pre¬ 
cipitous gorges of the feo h^ggiore and the Rio Purgatorio; see Garrucd, DvffTtaiioni Arekso- 

UgicJu, i, 1864, p. 60 ff.; a£, p. 35, 8205-8213. 

Th« road just described is not the only one that linked Falerii Novi witli the 
eastern Ager Faliscus. A second road is known to have connected the town with 
the temple of Juno Curitis. This is the Via Sacra^ attested by inscriptions of Falerii 
Novi as running a ckalcidko ad lucam /unffa{tr) Curnfir;*’ it was of sufficient importance 
to be restored under the late Empire, sJthough it is not certain that it was ever 
paved. It presumably left Falerii Novi by the east gate, divergmg from the road 
just described in order to pass round the head of the Fosso del Trc Camini and 
following the plateau to the north of the Rio del Piugatorio. At point 835864 there 
is a typical cutting, now occupied by a farm-track; and a couple of blocks may 
be seen near the CasaJc Paolella (852862), which (if they are not strays) may be a 
sole relic of an original paving. But for the rest all traces of the road have virtually 
^appeared. Presumably it followed a line parallel to that of the railv^ay. 

Pasqui reported the existence of a *via sdciata,’*® crossing the new road from the 
Ponte Glementino at a right angle and descending the Poggio dci Capuccini in a 
sloping line, where many ancient cavities were to be seen. If this was indeed the 
Via Sacra, it must have veered north, to descend to the temple of Juno by a route 
that is now nearly obliterated. The present remains suggest, however, that the 
line which Pasqui saw was that of another road, striking off in the direction of 
Corchiano (sec p. 146); and that the Via Sacra descended somewhat to the south 
of this by the cutting known as Cava del Lupo (or ‘Cava Furiana’)** on the hill 
called ‘Le Colonnette.’ This is a straight trench some 50 m. in length, 3 m. wide, 
and varying m depth up to 5 m. The purpose of this striking excavation was to 
break the steep edge of the valley by carrying a road directly into the precipice and 
up a very gentle incline to the plateau above. There is no sign of paving, either in 
Che cutting or further down the slope; but its width and dead str^ghtness have a 
flavour of Roman work, either employing Faliscan methods or renovating an 
existing Faliscan road. Whatever its original date, the Cava del Lupo is certainly 
a fine example of this technique, and on all grounds it seems reasonable to identify 
it as a part of the Via Sacra. 


•* CIL, id, 3126, cf. 3138; see also below, p. 190- 
»• m. W, 1887, p. 93. . ^ 

** The name ‘Cava Furiaoa’ w»s giveo to ii by 


(be earlier antiquaries, who IdentiSeil &vita 
Castrilaoa with Veii and (ook (his to be CamlBus's 
tunnel. 
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In Th>^ connection it may be of some interest to consider our only surviving 
description of the festival of Juno Curitis. The poet Ovid, one of whose wives was 
a Faliscan, accompanied her to see the procession 

Cum mihi pomiferis coniunx foret ona Faliscia 
Ivloenia contigimus victa, Camille, tibi. (//. 1-2) 

The preparations were under way; however difficult to get there, it was worth it: 

Grande morac pretium ritus cognoscere, quamvis 
Diffidlis clivis hue via pracbet iler. {U. 5-S) 

There follows a description of the mysterious and heavily wooded site of the shrine; 
then the procession begins: 

Hue ubi praesonuit sollemni tibia cantus, 

It per velatas annua pompa vias. {U. 11-12) 

The victims and the choirs of youths and maidens, 

praeverrunt latas vestc iacentc vias. (/. 24} 

The preparations were presumably made in Falerii Kovi, where inscriptions 
record the pontifix sacrarius lunonis Qjdritis;*^ moreover we may be sure that in Ovid’s 
day nothing remained on the old site. Hence the Via Sacra, as indeed its name 
would si^geat, was probably the road along which the procession moved to the 
temple. The important role that this road played somewhat increases the likelihood 
that it descended by the Cava del Lupo. If Ovid’s description represents a visitor’s 
general impressions, it can hardly refer to any other route; it is difficult to see how 
the stately procession could have used the rocky path that descends from the Poggio 
dd Cappuedni, in which ftags overhead and draperies underfoot would have been 
a positive encumbrance.** 

(tf) From Faltrii Vtltrts to Corehiono 

The shortest link today between Clvita Castellana and Gorchiano as represented 
by an unpaved coimtry track which follows an almost direct line between the two 
towns. Vehidcs must make a wide detour. For the first few kilometres the route 
is not at all troublesome, but the gorges near Gorchiano itsdf can be negotiated only 
with extreme difficulty. 

To reach this road one now turns left off the main road about half a kilometre 
north of Ponte Clementino. Before the present road and bridge were built it must 
have struck off from the valley of the Rio Mahore, whence an andent road, now 
bardy reccgnisablc as such, climbed the slopes of the Po^^o dd Cappuedni, to 
emerge at the top roughly on the line of the present country track; there were still 
tombs and other andent features visible along it at the end of the last century 

** ui, 13. likely to be hu, tbftt u the vietlms are being led 

CiLt xi, 3I00» S125. towaxd> the »ltar (we Muaari’s edition, 

•• Gamurrim, ffM. Sms., 1337, pp. 131*107, who Italic, Fireose, 1^1); end thlj era per tutiome 
read Mne n 1. II, tinderscood the proceauon to ficte sine aiu mnus is the archaic shnae iinxaed* 
more from the an, which he idenaiieii with the iaie^ adjouiing the temple (Stejanl, Net. Seas,, 
shniie in the Fossa dei Cappucaai, to the temple, a 1347, pp. 72-74). 
short distance away, But the right reading b more 
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(see previous section, p. 145). About 50 m. beyond the present main road it 
crossed the track that struck north from Falcrii out of the posterns described above 
(p. 134). 

For some distance out of Falerii the road to Gorchiano continues smoothly in 
a north-westerly direction across gently undulating, heavily cultivated countryside. 
Few signs of its ancient origin meet the eye. Then, about 2 km. out, it drops to 
cross a shallow dip with an ex^ous stream at the bottom; its descent is maxkcd 
by a characteristic sunken trench, and beyond the stream on the right there are the 
remains of a small rusdc necropolis. The road is now on the watershed between 
the tributaries of the river Trcia and the southernmost of the streams that drain 
directly into the Tiber. It crosses at right angles the road running north-cast from 
Falcrii Novi towards the Via Flaminia (pp. 155-7) and then drops once more, 
to cross the Rio Cru6 at a shallow and easily fordable point. No trace of a bri<^e 
exists, but on the right a cavity in the ground indicates the presence of a simple 
grave. Between this crossing and the next obstacle, the Fosso delle SorccUc, the 
road presents little of interest, though there arc scattered traces of andent habitation, 
as listed below. 

340888 (approx.) A grave i% said to have been found bereaboun, but no trace of it remained in 1955. 
Reports suggest a late Faliscan or early Romaa period. 

842888 A small, shapeless, bramble-covered structure, eow standing about a metre blab; evidently 
the concrete core of a small, apparently square Roman tomb. Biich and coarse tuia aggregate; 
traces of marble veaecr. 

857875 Remains of a small rustic cemetery with arched iomb'eotraocee, on the south side of the 
Piano di Tento, to the iiorth*easi of the stream-crossing. See also Scav-, 19H, pp. 253-254, 
recording the discovery of a lace FalUcan or early Roman tomb neat this point. 

The crossing of the Fosso delle Soroelle is a fine example of Faiiscan work. 
Before the high modem bridge was built the road swung right, leading down to a 
hard shelf in the stream, where it was easily fordable, But a little way upstream 
there are the remains of a yet carUer crossing. A deep cutting some 50 m. long may 
be seen in dense undergrowth, perfectly aligned with the stretch of road chat brought 
ihc road down some way to the west of the modem bridge. Exactly opposite this 
trench is another similar one in the north bank, about 5-6 metres deep; how long 
this was is uncertain, since it disappears under the plough and has been filled in 
recently. Even in its imperfect state of preservation, this crossing illustrates well 
the resolute fashion in which the Faiiscan roadmakers tackled these high-walled 
gullies; the road itself hardly changes course. There is some trace of a bridge, 
consisting of footings of ashlar masonry In tufa, though not of any considerable 
size; and some stray blocks of the local leudtic variety of lava indicate an attempt 
at some date to provide a more stable crossing. Further tombs are viable in the 
cliffs overhanging the stream, and some smaller graves of little consequence have 
been uncovered in tufa quarrying nearby. The Fosso delle Soroelle has only 
recently been opened to cultivation, and it is comparatively rich in ancient remmns. 

835090 Some halfkilomeue upstwam, the valley broadens out into a amah glade at the junctioo 
©f two fttr^tos, where on either side the cHfB shelve gently down to the water. There is 
evidence of a small rustic scrtlemcDC here. Both sides of the stream show numerous though not 
very spectacular rock-cut tombs, now much weaibered. of the usual Faiiscan type; they indicate 
the prcftence of a minor babitadoD or aievs. On the bank, to the left, a thin scatter of Roman 
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matenaJ marks tbe rice of a £uizihouse : tiJe, brick, a Stw iraRneata of monar aod a few sberda 
of coarse rualie pottery, Tbe presence of tombs aC the cond^nce of two streams suggests that 
this was a suitable place for a road crossmg. Traces of such a track can be seen in the scrub co 
the south; no engineering was called for, as there Is a natural gentle descent oo both 
Some squared ruTa blocks and stray blocks of posribly suggest a bndge> thougb its features 
are unrecognisable. Tliis track may link up with the cutting across Rio Cru^ at p o int 
838876. 

649694 About balf a kilometre downstream in the other direction a second rimilar widening of the 
valley is seen; a track leading down may well be ancient; some cavities in the aids may Just 
possibly be tombs, but thdr irregular shapes suggest otberwUe. 

631898 Nearly a kilometre Co the east of tbe nniyhiaur road, a villa was unearthed sihout 25 years 
ago. Little DOW remaim; a fragment of black and white mosaic of middling quality may mean 
a building of seme pretenafon. There is a scatter of tile brick, and the concrece of tbe 
ancient pavement may still be seen. 

Across the stream the road broaches the next ridge; though the first stretch of 
the ancient road has vanished, there can be little doubt that the modem track follows 
its line substantially, since its level is frequently lower than that of the surrounding 
land. It is crossed after a while by the ridgeway track that runs up from Borghetlo 
(p. 172) itself a deep and wcU-worn road; finally it descends to a crossing of Fosso 
ddle Rote. 

The stream here presents somewhat sleeper sides; the ancient road sinks in a 
series of bends to a level somewhat lower than its modem successor, which has been 
carried over on a high bridge. On the northern bank, the older course makes a 
sweep to the left to gain height, before it Is united again to the modern road. The 
independent tracts of ancient road have the familiar features : a deep-set and well* 
rutted road surface, and on the north bank relics of tombs. Further graves were 
found a little upstream, and we may infer another small settlement here. The old 
bridge, destroyed in 1952 to make room for its modern replacement, k reported to 
have contained ancient masonry in its piers. Leudtic lava blocks in the stream 
may have been used to strengthen the approaches. Some 50 m. downstream on the 
north bank, a cavity in the ground was recently exposed, consisting of a chamber 
with a further descending shaft, as though it was a wdl. Domestic refuse of Roman 
date had been thrown into it, chiefly coarse domestic pottery but including some 
small sherds of terra sigillata. 

Approaching Gorchiano and the Rio Fratta, further riiiular tracks may be seen 
convergic^ upon the road, all of the same sunken variety and of some age. The 
next ravine, which is that of Gorchiano itself, preserves one of the more spectacular 
examples of antique road-building. To descend to the floor of the valley, a precipice 
had to be negotiated involving a difference in height of some 30 m.; a4id this the 
road-builders achieved by means of a cutting, in places barely 2 m. wide, but as 
much as 15 m. deep at the deepest point (pi. XXVII, c). For most of its length it 
was driven straight down, as if to emerge alright angles from the cliff-face, but at the 
last minute it swings sharp left and slips unobtrusively out from behind a projecting 
bastion of rock, just above the bridge that carries the road across the stream and so 
up to the south-east gate of the andent site of Gorchiano (p 116.). The upper part 
of the cutting was originally cut on a straight line with tbe surviving central section, 
and the descent of this upper part was considerably sleeper than it is now. At some 
later date it was dedded to case the gradient by carrying the road on sharp 5-curve, 
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-which cuts across and has largely obliterated this part of the earlier line; and it was 
very probably on this same occasion that the road-surface throughout the cutting 
was widened and slightly deepened, givii^ it the somewhat concave profile that it 
now presents. Compared with the original work, however, these are minor altera¬ 
tions, and they in no way detract from the audacity of the original conception. 
Two detaib of this call for comment—the provision for druning the cutting and so 
avoiding the scour that has rendered the very similar cutting on the road from Gorch- 
iano to Gallese (p. 169) quite impassable; and the method of digging the cutting In 
a succession of working-levels, This method, which might give rise to the impression 
that this was originally designed as a tunnel rather than as an open trench, is dis¬ 
cussed in a later section (p. 186]. 

Throughout its length this road betrays the usual features of a pre-Roman 
construction; the Roman elements arc confined at most to the occasional scattered 
farmhouse. It may well have remained in use during Roman times. But nrither 
Falcrii Veteres nor Gorchiano were significant Roman centres and we may confi¬ 
dently infer that, as a piece of engineering, this road was a Faliscan enterprise. 


(J) From FaUrii VgUres to Calltst and Hu northern Agsr Falism 

The traveller to the north had a choice of routes, To the north-west there was 
the road to Gorchiano, described in the preceding section; to the north-east there 
was the road which, in Roman times and since, afibrded a link with the Via Plam- 
inia and the Tiber crosring north of Borghetto; and between these two there were 
several other roads, one or more of which connected Falcrii Veteres with the other 
important centre of the northern Faliscan territory, Gallese. For the purpose of 
description it will be easier to take these roads in terms of their points of departure 
from the site of Falerii Veteres. One pair of roads, apparently of merely local 
importance, struck off together to the left of the modem road, about 2 km. north of 
Ponte Clementino. Two more important roads lay further east, climbing together 
up the slope to the north of the temple of Judo and dividing near the top, just below 
the hilltop of Montarano. Of these, one strikes off northwards across the line of the 
modern road, and may for a time have been the medieval route between Givita 
Caslellana and Gallese; the other, keeping slightly to the east and mei^ng eventually 
with the modem road about 4 kin. out of the town, was the Roman road between 
the two centres. 

Before describing these roads it will be well to mention the track which may be 
regarded as the pr^ecessor of the stretch of modem road that lies immediately to 
the north of Ponte Qcmentino. This track picked up from the two tortuous paths 
across the ravine to the north of the dty (p. 134) and followed a course roughly 
parallel with the modem road, but some 50 m. to the west of It. Once it emerges 
from the perimeter of the modern buildings it can be traced as a country lane lined 
by a hedge, looking old and derelict. Its antiquity is not decisively shown, howe^^, 
until it crosses a small tributary gully of the Rio Mahore, encircling the north side 
of the Poggio dci Cappuccini. Here, on either side, may be seen the footings of a 
small bridge, built of massive, rectangular blocks and certainly ancient. In 1956 
a few pits could be seen on either side, where apparently graves bad been exposed. 
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Beyond thi$ point the left-hand one of the three roads to the north branches off to 
the left, and to the right it is lost under the modem road; it may well have continued 
beyond it to join the Roman road across Montarano from the south. 

{») The Ufl-kand pair of roads. As in the case of other roads to the north the 
modern road leading north from the Ponte aementino has obscured the ancient 
exit from Falerii, but the general line of the road under consideration seems to be 
that of the country lane whicli parts company with the modem road about 2 km. 
north of the bridge. The ancient traveller reached this point of departure either 
by the footpaths which threaded their way directly across the Rio Maggiore, or by 
taking the easier but slightly lengthier detour which crossed that stream at the temple 
of Juno, whence a route that is now little more than a footpath led up the north 
face of the Poggio dei Cappuedni to connect with it. 

The first stretches of this road have long been cultivated and present little firm 
evidence of antiquity- Nor is ther^ any indication of paving-stones. But near the 
Casalc di Fontana Matueda, at point 870878, there are a few Rornan remains of 
indifferent quality-^some broken tile and an exiguous scatter of building material 
and domestic debris, all that remains of some unpretentious farmhouse. A little 
further on, just before the lane is intercepted by the Roman road striking north-east 
from Falerii Novi, a group of graves is reported to have been found some few metres 
to the left. 

The crossing of the Rio Cru6 produces no ancient features; and beyond this 
there seems to have been a choice of routes. One road may have continued in 
a generally north-westerly direction to a point about I km. north of the Fabrica- 
Boigheito road at kilo 9, where there is an old crossing of the Fosso dcllc Sorcelle 
(858897). Here a narrow, rock-cut road may be seen curving down to the stream, 
and a similar road mounts the other bank. Both roads are narrow, little more than 
a metre wide, nor is there any sign of a bridge- Just to the north of the crossing 
there arc the relics of a Roman villa, and some poorish tombs may be seen on a 
bluff a few metres distant- This road probably connected with a similar crossing 
of the next stream, about 600 m. distant in the same north-westerly direction, 
and possibly, beyond it again, with the track that runs north and south, w«t of 
Casale Paciano (p. 176). Here (at 855902) a sharply descending minor road and 
a simil a r steep ascent on the other side follow a similar pattern; while the presence 
in the ravine of two rough platforms cf squared tufa blocks indicates that at some time 
the attempt has been made at a rudimentary bridge. A short distance beyond, 
the line meets that of the ancient ridgeway track running up from the Tiber at 
Borghetto (p. 173). To judge from the surviving remains, this road can never have 
been much more than a mule-track, serving the local farms and offering an alter¬ 
native route between Falerii Veteres and Corchaano. 

The other possible road ran almost due north from the Rio Crud, crossing the 
Fosso delle Sorcelle near the so-called Fontana del Diavolo (867899). Here two 
steep and rather awkward paths carry the road down and up again on to the Piani 
di Luca on the other side. Apart from its lurid name, the Fontana itself is not 
without interest It is a clear spring which emerges from the bottom of the cliff 
overhanging the stream; the water issues from a round-headed cuniculus of the usual 
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shape* which has been carried back into the hillride in an attempt to regularise 
the flow. In Roman times an attempt seems to have been made to convert the 
spring into a reservoir : the mouth of the cunuaius was widened into a chamber and 
a concrete wall built across the channel to dam back the water, while the chamber 
itself was lined with opus signinum, of which some patches remain; and a long vertical 
shaR was cut, some 15 m. in depth, from the surface of the ground above down to 
the chamber, thus converting the spring into a well from which the water could be 
hauled directly to the surface. The spring is still used, though the well-shaft is 
blocked; the water supply has evidently been in great demand at all periods. 

The antiquity of this second crossing-point, with its fine water-supply, can 
hardly be in doubt; but it can never have been more than a mule-track. In its 
present form it dales probably from the occupation of the fortified medieval rile a 
little more than a kilometre to the nortiveast (p. 176). 


85189$ RemaiiwofaRoman villa; seep. 148. „ . , 

S58$98 Remains of a Roman building just north of the Foaso dellc Sorcelle, mcmOing a crtiem, 
blocks of tufa, and a scatter of fragmentary lilc, brick, mortar, and one « two coar^ sher^ 
867900 A sm^l cemetery of typical Faliscan rock-cut tooibe with lile-sealed wwa on the northern 
slopes overbokmg the cros&ing at Foouna del Diavolo. 

870905 Roman viJla unearthed cturing recent cultivadon; all that can now be seen is a thw waiter 
of buildup materiaL A lead water-ripo this site, now at Civita CasceJlana, m the oftem 
of the Supcrimendcncy, bears the name of C. Faliscus Fell* (information, Sig. Braca). 

876908 For the medieval castle at this point, see p. 176. 


(«) Tke central toad to the north. The most important exit to the north was that 
which is still visible as a country lane, climbing up from the temple of Juno through 
a deep natural cutting called the Cava della Vigna Rosa. Blocks of leuciuc lava 
in the ditch on cither side show that it was once paved. At the narrowest point of 
the cutting an arched gateway, bousing the wayside shrine of the Madonna dell 
Appianata, attests the use of this road in the post-clasricaJ penod, presumably as 
a short-cut to the Via Flaminia, which, in its medieval course, followed the line oi 
the modern road up to the Fosso della Caduta, over a kilometre to the east- 

Once past the gate the road airives at the top of the height called Montarano, 
and divides. One road continues north-eastwards; another forks off towards the 
left. The line of the latter is marked by a cutting, now overgrown wd impenetmble; 
it is replaced by a country lane, which makes a small detour to gain height and then 
reverts to the old Une, runnir^ in a north-westerly course. The anaenc road ruris 
in a trench some throe metres wide on the right of the modern lane, and in it 
abundant traces of the old paving are still to be seen in posmon. The paving ts 
continued later in the Une of a field boundary until it reaxdies the modem road 

running from the Ponte Clementine. ui .u . 

The subsequent couisc of this road is difficult to determine. It is pc^ible that 
it continued in the modern country lane which here may be seen strikir^ north; 
this U now nothing but an untended track and though « does occasionally aa^me 
the sunken features suggestive of antiquity, there is no trace of paving m it Oriy 
where it negotiates the gentle banks of the Rio Crui at the spot kno^ ^ the P«o 
del Rosario (300 m. north of the modem Fabnea-Borghetto road at kilo 10.5, 
point 874896) are there some squared tula blocks, while on the oppoate bank some 
Roman concrete lumps have been deposited, appareuUy ploughed up in the field 
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beyond After crosing the sUeam the track swings northnsastwards, obliquely 
acnws the plateau to the north of the Rio Crue, and drops into the Fosso Selva di 
Mci 2 o (known above this point as the Foaso delle Sorcelle, and below it as the Fosso 
^ San Silvetro) just opposite the fortified medieval site described in a later 
section {p. 176). From this point onwards it can be followed as a woodland road, 
with well-built bridges of no great age, running aloi^ the bottom of the valley and 
eventually climbing up on to the plateau just to the west of the Faliscan site of Grotta 
Pordosa. Here it met the important ridgeway road leading westwards from Bor- 
ghetlo, and the andent road southwards from Gallcse. 

In the latter part of its course, from the Rio Cru^ northwards, this road is almost 
certainly a post-dassical creation. After the breaJidown of the ancient crossing 
over the Fosso di San Silvestro (p. 154) it may perhaps have served for a time as a 
direct link between Civila Castellana and Gallcse, but it can hardly have been the 
Roman road between these two points. The clear traces of Roman antiquity 
along the earlier part of its coune must be explained in terms of some local need, 
the nature of which at present eludes us. 

(j») Tht road to tJu nortK-easi. The first part of this road has been described in 
the immediately preceding section. At the fork on Montarano it canics straight 
on in a generally north-north-easterly direction. It can be seen moving imposii^y 
in a sunken trench, with occasional paving-blocks in the rides at a slightly higher 
level; dearly the road has been in considerable use since andent times. Passing 
beneath the railway line the road enters a spadous tree-lined cutting, to climb a small 
hill* the technique, with gently cut-back sides, is reminiscent of the ViA Amerina 
rather than the narrower verdtal cuts of the Faliscan builders, and once more 
paving stones arc evident. Broaching the crest of the hill the road swings slightly 
left to cross a small stream at a broad and shallow crossing, immediately above the 
point where the stream breaks through its resistant bed of basalt and plunges over 
the spectacular waterfall from which the Fosso della Cadula gets its name. After 
this the modem track veers right, to skin a field bounded by stone walling; the 
andent road crossed direct, as is seen in the clear depression in the plough. Finally, 
rounding the head of another sharp little gully, it loses itself in the modem road. 
Since no indication exists of its continuii^ beyond it, it is probable that it here turned 
right to follow the modem road to the present Ponte Sassam where it meets the 
present (and medieval) line of the Via Flaminia, headii^ up the Fosso della Caduta. 
There is no rign of the ancient bridge here. 

877867 To the left of ibe road, on Montarano, on a rite wbkb commands a wide view to the south 
and east, there are traces d an extenrive ruin, paru of which have been exposed in the cutting 
of ihe railway, which boectt it. It conriata of a series of spacious tufe platibnas bdongiog to a 
rizcahJe Roman villa. It appears to have been built on two levels: the lower pladbnn is some 
40 m. in width, and its structure Is obscure, as it appears only as a raised area io the hiUride. 
Beyond the railway a higher tenucc is tobe seen, some 5 m. high. This is a square structure, atout 
90 m. k^and 10 m.wide, which itself backs on a third rather higher terrace, whose dimensm 
were conrideraWy larger than the lower terraces and are now lost in the hillside. What remains 
is chkfly standing concrete walls from which the facing has largely perished; but some fragment¬ 
ary writs Co be seen on top of the upper tcnacc have areas of neat aiKl mature opus rel iml o bi m. 
The coocrece aggregate U re^ar in size and consists only oi tufa, with no brick. On the south 
ride the wall of the second platform has collapsed to reveal the substructures. A aeries of '^ulted 
galleries were slmost certainly the water reservoir^the villa; the walls are thickly crated ^th 
waterpreoiing cement and to the rides terracotta pipes have been set into the walls discharging 
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into the rcservw- A of wtdls in itjuAre tufa fato eb oiay have supplied underpiDning fix* 

the upper tvaJlj of the villa. The date ci* (be main structure is indicated ae early Insperlal by 
the use of pure epus retieviMm and the absence of brick. Traces of a restoration however are 
visible, especially on tbe north side, where there are some remains of a poorer and very friable 
concrete incorporating brick, suggesting a later or even medieval dUe. 

To the north stands the serrated ruin of a medieval rower, which may represent the fertlec 
protecting an important road and commaDding the approach to the crossing below. Near it 
is tbe impodng concrete core of a Roman tomb (pi. XXXVIII, e), presumabfy that ^ tbe villa, 
some 6 m. high. The courses in which the concrete was poured are clearly visTble as layers about 
70 cm. deep; the aggregate is oftufa and localOn the side facing uieroad a square tomb* 
chamber is visible, and on the opposite side a second one at a higba level The facmg of the 
tomb has vanished without trace. From the extant core we should infer a tomb in two stages, 
consisting of a hlgb base with a sunnoiinting edifice. 

883875 On a small emioenee to the left of tbe toad, traces of another bufldiog of Imperial date: 
a thin scatter of brick and die, white tesserae, and lumps of aggregate of leuddc lava. On tbe 
other side of the road a very faint scatter indicates another buildin g . 

864883 To the right of the road, a further scatter of Roman materia), brick and tile, Indicating a 
modest farmhouse. 

866687 (approx.) Contrada Sassaci, an archaic chamber tomb; FaiU Ardiatfiiogid, vi, 2496. 

Beyond the Ponte Sassaci, the road probably forked, the left-hand branch pro¬ 
ceeding due northwards in the general direction of Gallesc, tbe right-hand branch 
continuing north-eastwards to join the Via Flaminia, The latter line, which crosses 
open, featureless ground, is that both of the modem road and of its medieval 
predecessor, and all independent traces of antiquity have long since been erased. 
But that there was such a road in Roman times is inherently probable, particularly 
in that only a few hundred metres were needed to link it to the well-attested Roman 
road running north-eastwards up the watenhed ftom Falerii Novi. 

The left-hand branch has been destroyed by cultivation, but the blocks of its 
pavii^ can be seen lying loose on the ground on a line heading for the ruined site of 
Casale Santa Maria (887896), which appears to be that of a small roadtide settle¬ 
ment at the cross-roads between this road and the road heading north-eastwards 
from Falerii Novi. Immediately beyond this site, the line crosses the modem road 
from Fabrica to Borghetto (at kilo 11.9) and is marked by a further scries of paving- 
blocks, which have been turned up in ploughing and deposited on the field- 
boundaries. 

807896 Tbe Roman rite of Casale Santa Maria; studied, though never published by Mengarelli. 
There are many fragmenu of travertine, oust of them small, but includlDg the broken shaft of a 
column and a fragment of cornice. Tbe Casale itself contains a cectain amount of reused 
ancient material, and th^ is a scatter of building material (chiefly nU$ ag^r^te for concrete) 
ova a wide area, suggesilng that there were a number of distinct buildings. Mengarelli 
fiinhernoted lumps of brick masonry, tuia blocks, tile, and some domestic pottery, and concluded 
that this was a ^m aU way^e road-rtation. A scatter of blocks in the fields to the north and east 
are probably the remaim of the paving of the road that ran cast to join the Via Planainia. 

From Casale Santa Maria the approximate line of the road to the north is 
indicated by a country track, which strikes out in a north-westerly direction. This 
slight deviation brings the road to an easy crosair^ at the Rio Crud, just above the 
point where it plunges down to become the deep, clifF-bound gully of the Fosso 
Salcrcc. The course to this point is marked by a few scattered paving blocks and 
a scatter of Roman material to the left of the road. No trace of a formal crossing 
of the Rio Cnid remains; but the banks of the stream here are gentle and the stream 
itself easily fordable at a number of points. 
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Onc« across the stream, the road appears to have rounded the head of a small 
re-entram gully draining into the Rio Cru^, then to have swung sUghtly east. Its 
line is bow marked by a slight depression in the plough, but is much clearer in the 
air-photographs, Throughout its course over plateau, now called the Piano 
di San Silvestro, recent heavy ploughing and harrowing have brought to light a wide 
scatter of Roman material to either side. Of the road itself nothing remains until 
it descends to the next stream, the Fosso di S. Silveslro. The approach on the south 
side (882912) is marked by an escarpment some 150 m. in length, and in the vegeta¬ 
tion some paving blocks in local basalt may be seen, The road was carried over 
the Fosso di S. Silvestro by a bridge, of which the existing remains arc of medieval 
date, and then pursued its northward course to GaUese (see p. 173). Throughout 
this section of the road sporadic evidence of paving may be seen scattered over 
nearby field boundaries, though it is uncertain whether the road was ever corn* 
pietely paved. 

With the collapse of the bridge over the Fosso di San Silvestro and the establish¬ 
ment of a medieval castle a short distance upstream, this section of the road was 
diverted to a new line, a kilometre or so to the west. The latter continued until 
quite recent times to carry traffic as far as Grotta Porciosa and the Borghetto ridge- 
way, and so long as the Rio Fratu crossing was practicable, it would have been 
avilable for onward traffic to Gallese. The Rio Fratta must, however, have long 
been a serious obstacle to any but mule-back traffic, and medieval travellers may 
well have preferred the slightly longer, but much used and well maintained, route 
through Corchiano. 

&79904 To the left of the road and to the north of the Rio Crvi, a wide scatier of domestic pottery 
and tile, induding a brick stamp. 

£83910 Recortly ploughed<iut vte o( a largn Roman ^rmhousc, as wimessed by an extensive scatter 
to dther side of the country track at this point. Much fragmentary tile, tufa and basalt founda¬ 
tion blocks, travertine, veneer of Luna marble and fragments of a streaked grey marble; abun¬ 
dant sigiilata and coaner domestic wares, some fcagmens of glass. 

8£t4898 On a small eouneoce to the west of the road aAer it leaves Gasale Santa Maria, a thin 
scatter of tile sod pottery, mostly coarser wares but some lew sherds of sigillata and black-glaced 
vrare. 

0859Ofi A heavily plot^bed and dispmed scatter of tile, coarse pottery, and some red-glazed wares, 
to the east ol* the road shortly after Its crossing of the Rio Crvd. The remains of a mod^t 
farxnhouse. 

Recent ploi^hiog and harrowiog eve* this part of the Piano di San Silvestro have uncovered 
and dispeia^ much Ro m an material over a wide area; the precise location of further buildings is 
not possible. 

[#) From FaUrii Vftfres towards tht East 

In pre-Roman and Roman times perhaps the most important connections of the 
Faliscan territory were those to the east, which brought the Ager Fallscus into eco¬ 
nomic contact with the Tiber valley and, in Roman times, with the Via Flaminia, 
which crossed the Treia 3 km. below Falerii Veicres. 

A fuller study of these connections must be deferred to another occasion, but for 
the sake of completeness some of them may fae mentioned here very briefly. From 
the crossii^ by the temple of Juno, it is tolerably clear that one road followed the 
Rio Maggiore and thence the left bank of the Treia to its junction with the Tiber. 
Unlike the precipitous gorges further upstream, the lower valleys of the Treia and 
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some cf ihc corresponding streams to the north (cf. the Fosso di Runica below Gal- 
lese, p. 165) were broad, with well-drained gravel terraces, well suited for traffic 
The Treia route was apparently already in use before Roman times. Another 
possible early route is that followed by the medieval Via Flaminia, forking left from 
the Roman Via Flaminia and following the crest of a long, narrow ridge to a point 
opposite Civita Castellana. It is not at all improbable that tliis route too had 
already been used in antiquity. Not only was the Treia easier to cross here, but the 
shrine of Juno must have been a constant focus; and beyond the Treia, in the 
strategically important Fosso deUa Caduia, the medieval fortress on Monte Lom- 
brico stands on the site of a pre-Roman fortiiicd settlement. 

For the Trda road, see Pasqui, t^at. Scao., 1887, p. 93. Ashby saw ihe remaio of an earlier road 
cut by the embankment of the Fiamioiajust norihofth© Treia crossing. 

The Bronae Age site on Monie Lombtica is memtoned in Pasqui’s notes, now preserved in the 
Villa Giulia Museum. It seems probable that the medieval and modero line of the Via Flaminia 
as It approaches Civita CastelJana is following that of a ^uvrtieulum from the main Flamicia, and 
tWs in turn may have been based on a Faliscan road, Sec Not. Scav. 1687, p. 107: Tomawetri 
iii, p. 852 ff.; Del Prate, p. 79, 


V. ROADS RADIATING FROM FALERII NOVI 

Falerii Novi (fig. 26), was established after the destruction of Faleria Veteres in 
241, presumably to serve as an adroimsirativc centre for the newly subjected Ager 
Faliscus (sec note appended to this section). The present article is not concerned 
with the town itself but with the road^stem of which it became the centre. The 
Via Amerina, which passed straight through the middle of it, and the road from 
Falerii Veteres have already been described. In addition to these there are traces 
of at least three other paved roads leading from the city, and these will be briefly 
discussed in the section that follows. 

Excavations undertaken within the wails of Falerii Novi in 1893 and 
published by Pasqui in Notizif Scuvi^ 1903, pp. 1^19, revealed substantial 
traces of the internal street-plan, Unlbrtunately Pasqui did not include a plan on 
this occarion; and that subsequently published in Studi Eimsehi^ vo!. i, 1927, 
pi. LXVn, a is almost illegible and is, in any case, quite clearly schemaUc in this 
respect It does, however, seem to be established that the interior of the city was 
divided into four main quadrants by two axial streets, corresponding to the four 
main gates, the Via Amerina running straight through the city from south to north, 
and, at right angles to it, a street linking the destroyed east gate with the still- 
survivii^ west gate, the well-known ‘Porta di Giovc.* The only other street 
specifically mentioned in the report is one running obliquely across the north-east 
quadrant towards the gate at foe north-east angle. It would seem that on this 
occasion no trace was found of any similar street serving foe small gate at the 
north-west angle or either of foe two secondary gates along foe south side, the one 
near foe south-west angle*® and the other, foe ‘Porta del Bove,’ leading down into 
foe Fosso del Purgatorio, a short distance from foe south-east angle. To judge from 
foe surviving remains outside the walls, the three last-named gates may well have 
been of purely local significance. 


** Denms (i, p, 105) records a gate at this point; Ic can so longer be seen. 
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(a) Th£ Via Amerina and Roods to Falsrii V$ter^ 

Fw tiic Via Amerina at Falerii Novi, see p. 102 ^ for the roads to Falerii Vctcres 
and the shrine of Juiu> Curids, and for the medieval road from Santa Maria di 
F411eri to Civita Castellana, pp. 143*-6. 

(i) From Fdmi to iU Nortk^sast (fig. 25, p. 137). 

Substantial traces of a paved Roman road can still be seen striking off in a 
north-easterly direction from Falerii Novi, up the line of the watershed between 
the nonhemmost tributaries of the river Treia and the Rio Grue, the southernmost 
of the streams that drjun directly into the Tiber to the north of the Treia. This is 
level, featureless country and the road was able to follow an almost direct line. 
Although a great deal more v^ras visible sixty years ago, and much of it has recently 
been rooted up for cultivation, the general course of the road is still clear over 
almost its entire length. 

The first few hundred metres have been completely eradicated. It presumably 
leR Falerii Novi by the east gate, crossing the new road from Givita Castellana to 
Fabrica by the iburth Idlotnetet stone, where the ancient line Is visible on air photo¬ 
graphs, and where a small group of tombs was discovered a few yean ago. Beyond 
this point for nearly a kilometer all that can be seen are a few loose paving-blocks, 
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strewn at the edge of the fields. Then, at point 840372, the line of the road becomes 
once more clear, with fragmenU of paving sdll in position and others heaped up 
nearby. It entcn a cutting in the tufa, which extends for some 150 m. and attains 
a depth of 4 m,, and on the right an inconspicuous group of chamber tombs has 
been exposed. Some way further on the road is joined and followed by a country 
lane, in which soil has been washed down on to the road surface, buryiug the 
pavement; its onward line, which continues to follow that of the lane, is marked 
by another small group of tombs of a similarly nondescript kind. As it approaches 
the crossing of the road from Falcrii Veteres to Corchiano (p. 147), the pavement 
has been tom out, but at the actual crossing (85S879) there are some loose blocks. 

For a kilometer beyond this point the route is still visible to the practised eye, 
though once more the paving has been removed many yeare ago. It reappears as 
one approaches the crossing of the country road that leads north from Falcrii 
Veteres towards the Fosso dcUe Sorcdle (p. 150). Just before this, on the right, 
there are remains of a small cemetery. For about a kilometer beyond, the rdics 
ot selct paving can be followed beside the modem track; much has been torn up, 
and much lies beneath the neighbouring fences and hedgerows, but the line is still 
reasonably clear. Then this peters out, and a stray block or two arc all that now 
remain to show that it ran through to the small road-station of Gasale Santa Maria 
(p. 153). Beyond this point the remains are equally scanty. It may be presumed 
to have continued on roughly the same line to join the Roman road that led north¬ 
eastwards from Falerii Veteres, which at this point is almost certainly running 
beneath the medieval and modem road (p. 153). The two would have continued 
together for about another kilometer, to join the ancient line of the Flaminia near 
the crest of the hiU leading down to Borghetto. 

63069 Ai kiJo 4 on the modem road from Civita Castellana io Fabrica, a small group of square 
and conical chamber tombs, exposed a few years ago. Information from Sig. Bn^i. 

842872 On the right of the ancient road, a smaii group of rather featureless chamber tombs. 
84587S A similar group of tombs. 

865869 .5Tnall cemetery to the right of Che road. 

886896 Crossroad site of Gasale §. Maria, see p. 153. 

(f) Th Road to the North-west (fig. 10, p. 98) 

The internal street-plan of Falerii might be taken to suggest that a road ran 
westwards from the Porta di Giove, prolonging the line of the axial street within 
the dty. The gently rolling ground to the west of the walls would be well suited 
to the passage of such a road, and Pasqui docs in fact show one on his plan. 
Exhaustive search on the ground has, however, failed to reveal the slightest trace 
of a paved road along this line, and it may well be doubted whether there was 
ever anything here more substantial than a field-track, instead, as the remains 
clearly show, the paved road forked immediately outside the gate, one road turning 
sharply north-westwards in the direction of Fabrica di Roma, the other bearing off 
to the left in the general direction of Sutri. 

With the abandonment of Falerii Novi during the early Middle Ages in favour 
of Civita Castellana, the local pattern of communicadons radically changed. The 
road westwards from Civita Castellana towards Sutri now kept along the ridge to 
the south of the Rio del Purgatorio; and, as a result cither of the enclosure of the 
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dty-sile or of the collapse of the bridges along the Via Amerina, traffic from north 
to south, instead of passing through the town, was diverted to a new line just out¬ 
side the walls to the west, where there was an easier natural crossing. The area 
within the walls became the exclusive property of the monks of Santa Maria di 
Fdllcri, whose abbey^hurch lay just within the Porta di Glove. From this gate a 
track ran straight out to join the medieval road, replacing and obliterating the 
Roman fork. This is the line by which one now approaches the ruins of the church 
and the cusale which occupies the conventual buildings; and although the opening- 
up of the Viterbo railway and of the modern road from Gvita Gastellana to Fabrica 
has once more altered the pattern, the medieval road is still used as a farm track, 
crossing the modern road to the north, to join the line of the Amerina at the crossing 
of the Foko di Castellacdo (p. 108), just beneath the castle walls; in the other 
direction it continues southwards across the Rio del Purgatorio on a bridge which 
has been renewed in quite recent times. 

Of the two Roman roads towards the west, the more northerly has now been 
completely ploughed out. Its line is, however, cleaiiy visible in air photographs 
taken in 1943; and from it no doubt came the seUe paving-blocks that one sees 
re-used in the medieval track and on both sides of the modem road. A short 
distance to the right of the point where the line of the ancient road crosses the 
present track there is a small Roman mausoleum and, a short way beyond it, the 
remains cf an indeterminate building of the Imperial age, recently destroyed by 
cultivation. Some distance out from the town the line is still visible as a shallow 
depression, and then, about 700 ra. from the Porta di Giove, it is overlaid by tlic 
modem road and the railway, which swing to the right, to pick up the line of the 
ancient road, and then run together for several kilometers in the direction of Fabrica. 
On this level, open ground all trace of the earlier road has been obliterated, but 
for some distance it presumably followed a line very similar to or idendcal with 
that of the modem road. 

What was the destination of this road ? To judge from the complete absence 
of scattered paving-blocks, it was probably unpaved outside the immediate environs 
of the city. There does not seem to be any authentic record of Roman discoveries 
is hia at Fabrica itself; the inscriptions preserved there or recorded as found within 
its territory may well all have come from Falerii Novi in the Middle Ages or later. 
There is, how ever, one certain record of an early road and combs a short distance 
CO the south-east of the town, Here, in 1888, a group of tombs was excavated on 
Pc^o (now Monte) delle Monache, the prominent ridge running westwards from 
the modem road from Civita Casicllana to Fabrica, immediately north of the Fosso 
di Castellaccio.** The tombs, small, square chambers, %vitli Uculi closed by tiles 
bearing Faliscan inscriptions, appear to have dated from the late fourth or third 
century b.c. ; and below them Pasqui noted the cutting of an ancient road rtmning 
in the direction of Santa Maria di Filleri. Very similar tombs had already been 
found some distance to the north-west, at a point that is not more precisely described 
than as being about 3 km. north of Carbognano.*^ Already in late Faliscan times 
isolated groups of settlers had evidently pushed far into the forest, and one of the 


m S»^., 2889. pp. 131-154. 


“ ffoi. SfM., 1881, pp, 134-2 3C. 
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roads that they used was the ridgeway track across the Monte delle Monache. Ii 
was presumably such settlements that the road leading north-west from Falerii 
Novi was designed to serve. It replaced the earlier track from Falerii Vetcrcs, via 
Ponte Terrano and the Fosso dei Trc Caniini (pp, 143-4); and in the Middle 
Ages it was diverted to Fabrica. 

817670 In recently ploughed ground just to the west of the itacfc by which one reaches S. Maria 
di FiUeri from the moders road, bramble-covered remains of a Romeo building, with founda¬ 
tions of seiet cozkoete exposed. Much lUe and triangular brick, including some recently 
ploughed-out lumps of masonry; fragments cpf dolla. 

819869 Concrete core of a small Roman mausoleum (3 >00 X 2>G0 x surviving height, abotu 5 rl}; 
grey mortar with tufa aggregate. A few tuia blocks are Incorporaied in the core, which was 
laced with 58 cm. courses of squared blocks. From the chip*lcvels between the courses it ts 
clear that the facing included buUt-in marble elements. 

{d) The Road to the South-west, towards Sutri (hg. 10, p. 98) 

The road that forked left immediately outside the Porta di Giove has been 
completely obliterated for some 200 m. beyond the gate, except for some odd blocks 
of selce that have rolled down hill. It must have crossed the head of the shallow 
gully used by the medieval track leading down to the stream-crossing, and just 
beyond this it can be picked up on the crest of the plateau overlooking the Bio del 
Purgatorio, running almost due cast and west along the brow of the hill. The line 
is marked by a bank littered with seke blocks and at one point, caught up in the roots 
of a clump of trees near a farmhouse, a few blocks can still be seen in posidon. 
Beyond the farmhouse the surface traces arc again lost, but the course of the road 
is clearly visible on «r-photograph8, s\vinging slighdy southwards to drop into the 
valley of the Rio del Purgatorio by way of a rock-cut track, which is still in use. 
This track has been deepened and narrowed by long use, but its antiquity is attested 
by the presence of an extensive andent cemetery, extending for 200-300 m. westwards 
along the north side of the valley. There Is a similar but smaller cemeiery on the 
south side, just before the road climbs out of the valley. 

This was a natural crossing-point, just below the junction of the lowest of the 
three streams which together make up the Rio del Puigatorio. All trace of any 
bridge lies buried beneath the deep deposits of silt through which the stream now 
cuts a winding channel; but there are selce paving-blocks in the stream bed, and 
the line of the road is plainly visible where it winds up a natural break in the low 
elide that bound the v^ley on the south side. On reaching the crest it joins the 
ridgeway track from Civita, Castellana. Here again, at the junction, there are 
many paving-blocks recently ploughed out, and a site yielding fine-quality black- 
glazed pottery, which may be as early as the third century B.c. 

From this point w^tward there are no traces of a paved road; if the ridgeway 
track was ever paved, it has been very thoroughly robbed. Alternatively, it may 
well be that the ridgeway track is part of a far older road from Falerii Vetcres to 
Sutri, and that the paving was limited to the section of paved road just described. 
Unking Falerii Novi with the already-existing road system. In dther case it is 
evident that from this point onwards the Roman road followed approximately the 
same line as the present-day ridgeway track between the Fosso della Badessa (the 
southernmost tributary of the Rio del Purgatorio) and the Rio Mahore, past a 
strip of woodland (whose name, ‘La Fomacc’ recalls the fact that here until modern 
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times were the brick-kilns that supplied the whole neighbourhood) and dropping 
down to cross the Rio Mahore beside the old estate water-mill of the Tenuta di 
Casale. 

This too is a long-established natural crossing, still used by several country 
roads, which meet and cross at what was formerly a shallow, hard-bottomed ford, 
now replaced by a simple timber bridge, Just beyond the crossing the onward 
continuation of the ridgeway foriu, the right-hand branch leading up to the old 
estate-centre, now known as the Casale Pazielli, and so on to join the modern road 
from Monterosi to Fabrica di Roma, the other bearing left up the southernmost of 
the two short tributary valleys which join the main valley jixsf above the mill, to 
lose itself on the broad, cultivated plateau to the south- A third road comes from 
Carbognano, winding its way from north to south across a succession of shallow 
valleys and low ridges, to join the others just east of the ford- The last-named road 
may be no older than the Middle Ages, when the mill was under a strvibx to 
Carbognano, an arrangement that was not Anally broken until the first World War, 
enabling the mill to be put out of use and the mill-pond enlarged to serve a small 
electrical generating-plant. But although the road from the north may not be 
ancient, the site itself certainly had a long history before the Middle Ages, About 
100 m. west of the crossing the road leading up to the Casale cuts through some 
foundations of uncertain date and a rich deposit of pottery, including large quantities 
of black^lased wares. Above this, on the promontory of high ground between 
this side-valley and the main valley, there are traces of an old inhabited site, defended 
by a ditch cut aero© the nanw neck between the two lines of cliffs. The sice is 
heavily overgrown, and it is perhaps rather more likely to have been an early 
medieval place of refuge than a pre-Roman settlement. There were, however, 
certainly Roman binJdings near the crossing. The mill itself is very laigely built 
of what appears to be Roman brick, and a Roman inscription was found nearby. 
These indications of Roman activity arc presumably to be connected with the 
large Roman building that stood on the site of the Casale Pazielli, into the court¬ 
yard and outbuildir^ of which have been incorporated many fragments of its 
predecessor and from ne^hbouring sites. If, as seems not unlikely from the extant 
remains, this was the centre of a substantial Roman agricultural estate (cf. the 
large farmhouses at 781825 and 782818, p. 181), tlie mill too may well stand on the 
site of one established in Roman timea. 

Beyond this point the road enters what was still in Roman times heavily forested 
country. Its onward course towards Sutri will be discussed on some future occasion. 

772859 (approx.). Roman fn&criptiOQ foimd inaoy yean ago in the Tenuta di Casale, on the 
plateau to the north of the Rio Maggiore and to the right of the modem road fnwn Monterosi 
to Fabrica dl Roma; now in ibo courtyard of (he Casale PaziellL Etectangolar grave-dab of 
bard, grcy*brown rufa (0.66 x 0-95 X 0.51), damaged at (he top right hand corner and broken 
off below; inscribed In coarse made capitals within a rectangular recessed panel (0.49 X 0.32) 
with ewar cut in the lateral borders; red paint in the leUen. 

a VETTIENVS (wmO 

{uMi) NBDYMVlET 

VETnENA.LIBAS 

FECERVNT.SIBI.ET 

LAmiiANVSAE 

FILIAE-VAIW.XXII 

The apace at the end ofthefim line and beginning of the second line seem to have been left blank. 
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760851 Casde Parielli. Massive rectangular ai£6ie, proouneiitly sited on cbe neck cf a narrow 
pcomontory overlooking the Rio Maggiore. The present structure goes back at least to 1496, 
the date of the tine frescoes pres e rved, is the apse of the chapel. At one stage li belonged to 
Jean'6ifTrein Maury, bishop ^ Mcncefiascone In 1792 and cardinal irom 1794 to 1817) whose 
coat'Of^arms (as caranal) is preserved in the courtyard. Alterations carried out early io tbc 
present century revealed substantial remains of a larae Roman house, said to have included a 
portico and spic^um paving. Ol^ccts preserved from this site or Irsffi elsewhere in the 
estate include: 

(c) Various architectural elements, includlr^ a Isirge marble columo'basc) part of a 
large fluted marble pilaster (b<^ Italian marble}, and several large fiuied columns 
of tufa. 

(^) A block of weathered Italian marble (0.64 X 0.64 x 0.34 m.], carved In low relief 
with a plain {xlaster (width 0.34) and an Ionic cental. 

(r) Two blocks of Italian marble (from a large mausoleum?) carved in low relief, one 
with a Mcdusa>bead on a cirewr shield and a section of an an|le pilaster (width 
0.34 m.) carved with a vertical scroll, the other with the cop of a smdlar pilaster and 
a Corinthian capitaL 

if) A worn marble statuette. 

(a) A dab of Italian marble with a thmus carved in a moulded panel on the narrow face. 

{]) A small fragment of Italian mar^e vdth a caducim in reU^, found at Falerii Novi. 

(|1 A marble latiioe seat. 

(aj A Roman millstone. 

(t) The large marble Inscription recording part of the career of a tnu n i d pal magistrate 
was not found locally; it was found a ^rt distance to the north of Sutri. 

786652 Small fbrilfled site of uncertain date, on the dp of the same promontory as the Gasale 
?a 2 ieUi, 600-706 m. to the east of it, overlooking the bridge and the mill. Now heavily over¬ 
grown, the only recognisable features being the ditch, d^ply dlted, and a number of caves 
cut in the rock near the point of the promontory. There is do i n dicatio n that any of these 
chambers were ever tombs; they arc more likely to be the cdlars and storerooms of an inhabited 
site. 

767851 Depcsits of pottery, including much black*glazed ware, cut through by the road leading 
doviTn from ChsaJe Pam^ towards tbe mill, abwt lOO m. west of the bridge. 

7S8852 (appro*.). Altar-shaped moulded base of Italian marble, now in the courtyard of the 
Casale i*asielli (0.56 x 1.18 x 0.42). The top is gently convex, with simple rolls at either 
end- Oo the right si^ a patera, on tbc left a jug. Inscribed on the face within a moulded 
panel: 

L.IVLIVS 

L.IVLI.MERCATORIS 

LIBANTIGONVS 

This inscription was found towards the cod of the last century 'ccUa tenuta in vocabulo Casale 
inserita in un muro modcroo’ (if«. Scav. 1898, p. 184). It appears to have been subbcsquendy 
mislaid and was rediscovered by the present owner in 1916 when coovercisg the old mfll-pond 
into a small hydro-deetric plant. The origioal fij3d*spot was presumably In the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

769052 Small group of bouses and wayside shrine. Though not in itself a Roman building, 
mill-house appears to be largely built of Roman bricks. It Is said to have had two cnill-vrheels, 
one for com and one for maiie (one miJUsione is now in the Caaalc Paaielli) aod there are two 
separate vvater-cbanncls. The site is now occupied by a prosperous modem farm. 

a 10862 Immediately beside the junction of the ridgcway-ttack and the paved road from Falerii Novi, 
up the dopes on the west side, much tile, recendy ploughed out, aod some good-qualxry 
black-glaaed ware, probably third or second century 8.c. 

611864 612864 In the rock face forming the southern edge of the Rio del Pu^torio, on the 
righi-haod side of the line of the Roman road where it drops imo the valley from the south, 
two small groups of tombs: (n) simple hodi, cut in the cock face; (4) rimflar loadi, also a deep 
shaft-cut tomb, recendy robbed (fragments of plain amphorae). 

810665-813865 In the corresponding rock-fecc on the opposite side of the valley, traces of a 
condderablc cemetery. A few simple rock-cut tombs arc still accesdble; others are marked only 
by tbc dieaed rock-iaees above their deeply buried shafts. 
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$298X5 A few yards to the west of the moderti Xwidge that ctoasea the Rio del Pu^atorio a)moit 
due south of the Porta di Giovc, there u ihe ford used by the medieval road that ran north 
and south just west of the walls of Falerii Novi. From it a deeply worn pack*Ltail wiadt up 
through the woods to the ridgeway track along the crest. Near the modem bridge b the 
so-called 'catacomb of Santa FeUcieanaa,’ a chamber with arclied toicb*rccc*sc», hallowed by 
local fradidon as the site of the saint’s burial j Del Prate, p. 76. There arc many other ancient 
Oil in the diffs along the north ride of the valley to the west of this crossing. A I«t 
which leave® the wi«m stream at this point suggests that there may have been a mill a short 
distance dw^treain, serving the abb^ of S. Marla di Fallen. 

The Jtalv ijfFaUni Novi at the lime of iitJouiuUlion 
The sums of the FaJistans after their surrender in 241 b.o. is not explicitly stated in any literary 
source, but from other inforuiaiion the natural conclusion b that Rome made no attempt eitXier at 
pUedng a eolony or at incorporatii^ the area, preferring to rely upon rimplc treaty. The evidence 
for thb b as follows: 

(i) Falerii is not mcnuoncd as a colony ra literary sources; the con^aratively full account of 
Zonaras ($-18), although specifically recording the annexation of half its territory, make® 
no mention of any further loss of independence. 

(is) tile other confederate towns, Falerii Novi was administered hyfVvm after the Social War. 
(iii) InKripdons in the Faliscan dialect have been found inside the walb of the new town itself, 
inclucung two which mennoo a praetor {Cl£ 8340, 8343). 

Presumably Rome used the Joedus vapim, which here os elsewhere guaranteed effective pohtical 
control without diminishing formal independence- Thus the territory under direct Roman control 
extended only as far as the elaustra Etruriai. Sutrium and Nepcie (Beloch, pp. 609-610). That the 
Via Amerina itself passed throt^h confederate territory is not in itself surprising, since the same 
applied to the Via Flaminia, construcied some twenty years later. It b perhaps more noteworthy 
that the new tows was crated at the same time. Although one cannot exclude the posaibility 
that Falerii Novi superseded some earlier Paibcan seulemeat on the same spot, the dty as^ it b 
known to us must have been contemporary with the Via Amerina {»ce p. 102) and shows in its 
amai lay-out and its walb uiumscakab'le Roman iosplration. On tho other hand, it b unlikely that 
Falerii Novi lay within the half ^ the Faliscan territory that was confiscated, since thb probably 
lay somewhere to the east of Glviia Caatellana (see p. 131), and the town appears to have retained 
its allied status- The conclusion, that a town like Falerii Novi could be created on allied 
territory at Rome's dictation, b rather surprbii^. Rome’s treaties, however, to conquered peoples 
were sometimes severe and contmned clauses concemii^ the demolition of fortified centres (Uv. 
26.16,7-10 1 App. Iher. 43-44). This bad been the case with the earlier Falerii, and veryproWhly 
with a number of other FaJbean fortified rites and csatella that seem to have been abandmed at the 
same period. To such a p^icy the creation of a new urban centra was an csseniiai complement. 
Despite the fact that the dry idler its completion remained confederate, it b clear that we have a 
Reman technique which is abxm^ntly exen 4 >lificd ebewhere—the abolition of an anarchic society 
of small strongholds and armed retainers, and the introduction of settled urban life. Falerii Novi, 
founded sKcrdy after 241 b.g., b perhaps the earliest escample that can be shown to be due to 
deliberate policy by Rome (cf, Kornemann, art. “opp^um,” P-W, xvili, pp. 708-714; Nissen ii> 

pp. 7 ff.). 
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The northern part of the area covered by the present survey, between the 
modem roads from Fabrica di Roma to the Via FlaminU south of Borghetto and 
from Soriano through Gallese to the Tiber, is very similar m general character to 
the district that lies immediately to the south, around Civita Castcllana and Nepi. 
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There is the same alternation of gently rolling upland, dropping uniformly towards 
the main Tiber valley, and of savage, rock-cut gorges, passable only where ^de- 
valleys or the outcropping of a harder stratum afford a natural passage. But 
whereas the /ossi of the southern Faliscan territory, i.e. of the Treia basin, all con¬ 
verge on Clvita Castellana and are tributaries of a single stream, to the north, of the 
Treia, between Borghecto and Gallesc, there are no fewer than four substantial 
streams all flowing roughly parallel, from west to east, and dischargii^ into the 
Tiber independently. This northern territory is consequently divided into a series 
of long, narrow strips, running cast and west and travened principally by ric^eway 
tracks, many and perhaps most of which are of ancient origin. A great deal tliis 
country is still inaccessible except on foot; and although the romantic desolation of 
Dennis’s days is now a thing of the past and modem farms and farm-tracks are 
rapidly spreading over large parts of the area, there arc other parts that are still 
remote and difficult to explore. 

The section that follows is a record of antiquities noted within this area by the 
present writers and their companions during a series of visic made over the course 
of the last two years. The results, though manifestly fragmentary, have 
worth recording, if only as a framework of reference for future discoveries within 
this neglected area, since they establish for certain the location of an important 
Faliscan site and of several contemporary roads, as well as a certain number of 
unrecorded antiquities of the Roman period. 


(a) Gallese and its Roads 

The medieval town of Gallcse stands on an eminence overlooking the junction 
of the Rio Maggiorc and the Fosso di Aliano (Fosso di Moccione), the two pnncxpal 
tributaries of the Fosso di Rusiica (or Rio Maggiore), a substantial stream which 
flows into the Tiber about 4 km. above Borghetto. It lies on the extreme ^gcol 
the territory covered by the present survey and no attempt has been n\ade by the 
writers to trace or to describe the antiquities of the town itself, or to examiM the 
claims advanced on its behalf by an earUer generation of antiquaries.^ ^though 
there is now little to be seen that is obviously ancient, there was presumably some 
basis of observed fact for such claims; and not only is the site one that would have 
been ideally suited for andent settlement, but it is also the natural cen^ of a 
of trackways, some of which are undoubtedly ancient. Gallcse is siud to have been 
the seat of a bishopric as early as 465 {T.C.I. G<iidc: iKt'o, 1935, p. 180); in Ae e.ghrt 
century the castrum GalUnsium was a military site of some importance [Uber font- 
fcaUs, ed. Duchesne, i, p. 420. s.r. Gregory IV, 731-741). ^dm the following 
century it was the birthplace of two short-lived popes. Marmus (382-4) and Romanus 
(897) • ibid., u, pp. 224,230. These facts, coupled with the scanty remains sursuvmg 
within the town, are enough to justify the conclusion that the medieval town is the 
successor of a settlement going back to Roman, and very probably to Faliscan, Pmes, 
To judge from the area available within the natural defences it can never have been 
of more than local importance. 


E.g. claiming ihat this wju the site see Dennis, i, pp. 120-121. 




^VAL EU^ADs IK TtiK NORTMBKN AoBR Falocus (for ibe conventioiM used, see fig. 2 a) 
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Built iQto the v/aU» o( the courtyard of the Gastello there is & substantial collection of lapidary 
fragments. Sotne of these were> no doubt, found locally, and they may well include ibe ^few Roman 
retrains, Ixagments ofcolunuts, InscrlptioDS and ba^relle^* seen within the town by Dennis (s, p. 120). 
The villa is, however, provided also with an ample scries of portrai>busa of Roman emperors 
and other mock-aotiques in the nxteeath'Cenrury manner, and without further enquiry it would 
be unwise to disregard ibe possil^ity that some substanrial pact of (he lapidary collection may 
have been brought from the capit^; tHa would ek^ain the otberwise rather surprising quality 
of some the decorative fr^ments. AiDong the iMcces that are moat likely to be of local origin 
are some fmgmenis of coarse white mosaic; the central block of a large marble acanthus fci^ 
(fiom a mausoleum?); and two small inscriptions. Other pieces loclude the ahelbmedallion 
from the centre of a ihird*ceQiury sarcophagus, with busts of a man and wife; a fragment of a 
plain medallion upheld by path', from a similar sarcophagus; a marble relief of a Siren; a pair 
of small fountain-figures in the form of Venus bolding a jMerced scallop'SheU; aod a numbv of 
architectural fragments. 

Except for this collection, the only classical pieces noted within the town arc a column of Elba 
granite 3^ m. h«h, a small column of Proconaesian marble, aod the upper part of a small 
ngure, very worn, wearing a shore cape, probably from a sarcophagus. 


(t) 77u road up the Fosso di Rustka to GalUst and Ikt ridgewajf track iceding westward 
fim Gallese (figs. 19, p. 119; 27). In Roman times the principal road within the 
area was one that ran up the valley of the Fosso di Rustica as far as Gallese, where 
it climbed on to the higher ground and continued westward as a ridgeway track in 
the direction of the inhabited sites of Soriano and Bomarao. Ii is very likely that 
a track followed this obvious natural line already in prehistoric times, but, if so, 
it acquired fresh importance when the laying out of the Via Fiaminia involved the 
building of a bridge across the Tiber almost exactly opposite the mouth of the 
Fosso di Rustica.*’ Even after the destruction of the bridge in the Middle Ages, 
an imponant ferry was maintained on the same site, and it was not until the buUcing 
of the Ponte Felice, begun by Sixtus V in 1589 and finished under Clement VIII 
in 1603, that the crossing moved downstream to Borghetto and that the Gallese- 
Soriano road lapsed once more into purely local importance. It is still the only 
through road from east to west for a long way north of Civita CasCcUana and the 
Fabrica-Boi^hetto road. 

Unlike the majority of the roads in the Ager Faliscus, whi^ as far as possible 
keep to high ground, the ancient road up the Fosso di Rustica almost certainly 
followed the line of its medieval successor along the valley-bottom. As m the 
of the Treia below avita Castellana, the valley is hcie broad and opCT, with 
wide, level gravel terraces (these continue to be found for at least a kilometre 
above Gallese) and the flat, vrell-drained meadows to the north of the stream offer 
an easy and obvious route. Above Gallese the valleys nairow and become pre- 
dpitous, and the road accordingly climbs to higher ground, to follow Ae watershed 
between the Fosso di Aliano on the north and, on the south, the Rio Maggiotc and 
its tributaries. Its course is marked by a series of Roman sites, crossmg the Via 
Amerina just west of a prominent farmhouse. La Casaccia (819970), and cononuiag 
westwards towards Soriano and so round the north-eastern flank of Monte Cimino, 
There are no indications that this road wns ever paved. 


For the Ron.»fl bridge (the Use tiM« of which were d»trojred in 1696), the 
and the Porte Felice, secAskby and Fell. p. 162; also Meriioon, Via PUmma. pp. 90-91. 
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819970 La C^sacda, promincnl farmhouse about lOO ra. north of ihe road at kiJo 4.5, on the site 
of a substantial Roman buildic^i ii staoda on the brow of the Fosflo di <^iatio, Mth fine views 
in all direciions. The only surviving structure is a cooccete ctsiem, with two intact barrel- 
vaulted chambers, each 15 nv X 1.85 m., placed side by side» with five arches io the ioterveoiog 
wall. Lying ab^t are blocb of tuia and travertine, many dies, coarse black tesserae, and 
part of a millstone. Pottery includes terra sigiUaUt and coarse wares. 

82 7965 In a ploughed field, 100 m. north of the road at kilo 5.6, on the brow of the Foaso di Aliano. 
TTtc remains of a RmtLan concrete dstem, measuring about 21 X 3 m. Internally. Of the build¬ 
ing that it served nothing can iww be seen except the overgrown terrace-wall running east and 
west along tbc crest, llie very few sherds visible in the plough are all of indetercoinaie coarse 
ware- 

834936 By the roadside at kilo 5.5, half of a Roman xmllstone. 

844950 In an olive grove immediately lo the north of the road at kilo 7.8, remains of a group of 
Roman buildings: 

(a) A barrel-vaulted structure, 6.60 x 3.40 m. internally, of rufa concrete with, at one 
point, remains of a facing of small tufa blocb; the vault springs from a levelling-course 
of tile (pi. Xtll, <). 

(5) A long lerrace-wall running north and south, of similar masonry. 

(c) Core of a mausoleum in tufa concrete {approjc 8 x 4 m.) i it was faced in opiu goad- 
ratum (tufa ?), and an irregular hole in the north face presumably marks the site of a 
tomlxbainber. 

The very little pottery from the site includes a sherd of polished red ware and a fragment of a 
late Roman lamp; also Roman glass. 

873947 Ruined medieval chapel of San Giacomo, 1 km. Co the east of Gallese and about 100 m. 
south of the road, or; a level gravel terrace overlooking the Fosso di Rustics Immediately west 
of a small but de^y eroded tributary stream, the Fenso Cupo. At this point there are traces 
of three successive road<rossings; the present road; its immwiate predecessor, a broad cutting 
a few yards to Ihe south of it; and, southwards again, a narrower, deeper cutiii^ winding down 
to creas the stream by an old bridge, overgrown but sdU In place. The chap^ overlooks this 
bridge. It is a simple rectangular structure with a sii^le projecting apse, built of coursed tufa 
masonry and now ro^feas. There is a single slit-window in the apse, single windows in the two 
lo)^ sidtt and the gable, and a plain west door with a lunette over it; there was originally a porch 
against the facade. Interior was redecorated in the aev^teenth century. 

Radiating southwards from Gallese there arc a number of long-established roads 
and tracks, some of which are in whole or part certainly ancient. Two in particular 
merit detailed description, one of them leading south-eastwards towards the Faliscan 
site of Grotta Porciosa and eventually on to Falerii Veteres, the other south- 
westwards towards Corchiano. 

(ii) Thi road to Grotto Porciosa and Falmi Veteres (Sg. 27, p. 164). The south¬ 
eastern road crosses the Rio Maggiore just below the medieval cliurch of San 
Famiano, and climbs straight up the gravel-covered slopes of a shallow re-entrant 
loop of the main valley towards Ae chapel of the Madonna del Riposo; immediately 
below the chapel and the ruined buildings adjoining it, the road forks, passing on 
either side of it, and it is from these two roads that ail the tracks toward the south 
radiate, The ascent from the valley is heavily scarped into the gravel-covered 
slopes, and the deep cutting of the fork at the crest betokens long use, but the only 
tangible trace of antiquity is a drainage amindusy now disused, on the right of the 
road a short way below the crest (pi. XLIl, tf). 

The right-hand road forks and forks again. One well-established track runs 
westwards along the ridge, to cross the Gallesc-Gorchiano road at the saddle between 
the Rio Maggiore and the Rio Miccino (p. 168); the line is an obvious one, but there 
are no signs of antiquity along it. Another forks lefl and left again, across the Rio 
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Mkcino, eventually joining !hc main ridge way track just north of the Rio Fratta 
at about point 868926. This k certainly an old, though not necessarily an ancient, 
road with the remains of an earlier bridge and cuttings at the Miccino crossir^. 
The most securely attested ancient road, however, is that which takes the left-hand 
fork at the Madonna del Riposo. Here for a while it is diverted from its ancient 
line by the estate of an important old Msale, La Piccionara, and the line, visible in 
air photographs, is not picked up again on the ground until the crossing of the Rio 
Miccino nearly a kilometre to the south-east. The stream is here flowing down an 
open valley with gently shelving, rocky banks, and, although the bridge is modem, 
there are several older tracks visible fording the stream; and overlooking the crossing, 
just to the east on the nortJi bank, is a small ancient cemeter)' of rock-cut tombs. 

From the Miedno crossing onwards the road, though sunken, is otherwise 
featureless for some distance. After crossing the Fosso San Famiano, a small 
tributary of the Rio Miccino which derives its name from a little disused chapel on 
tlie south bank, the present track swings eastwards and, after a few hundred metres, 
joins the main ridgC'vay road- Cultivation has obliterated tlic line of the ancient 
road that continued southwards across the plateau towards the Rio Jratta. It 
may have followed a line slightly east of south to the edge of the Fratta, where a 
shallow natural gully gives access to a fairly easy way down the steep lower slopes; 
at this point there is a large andent cemetery strung out on a teiTace jmc below the 
crest, looking straight across the gorge to the walls of Grotta Porciosa on the opposite 
side. Alternatively the andent road may have borne slightly west, headii^ for the 
modern farmhouse, Casale Santa Lucia (I), whidi Is built on the lip of a fine road- 
cutting, 2 m. wide and in places upwards of 7 m, deep, which strikes straight down 
through the clif^ and then swings left down the lower slopes, heading for the junction 
of the Rio Fratta and the Fosso dcUc Rote; just to the east of the cutting, on the 
cliff-edge, there is a solitary rock-cut tomb. Of the two possible routes, the latter, 
with its elaborate artificial cutting, seems the more likely. In either case the actual 
river crossing must have lain wdl downstream, below the junction of Che three 
streams that meet at this point; very possibly some SOO-400 m. lielow, which is 
the present upper limit for easy fbrding- 

On the far bank the line of the ancient road can be picked up once moic, heading 
obliquely up the far slopes towards the gully, partly natuiol and partly artificial, 
by which it climbed on to the plateau south of the Rio Fratta and its prindpal 
tributary, the Fosso dell Rote, about 500 m. west of the v^ alls of Grotta Pordosa. 
This stretch of the road will be described in a later section {p. 173>; its onward 
continxiation towards Falerii Vctercs is discussed in Section IV, pp. 152-4. 

866941 CSiurch of the Madonna del Rlposo and tinned conventual (?) buildings on the rresc of 
the ridge to the southHsasc of Gallese. The present church is very plain, probably of sbctceneb- 
century date. 

871936 Sii^le rock-cut chamber-iomb o\*crioolung ihe Rio kficcino about 300 m. west of the 
road-crosaing. 

8749S6 Small cemetery cut into a projecting rocky spur overiooidng ibc Miccino croiung, on the 
north bank just to the eaat of the road- ^he principal lombs, which have been reused for agri¬ 
cultural purposes, are grouped about a large rectangular courtyard, possibly an adapted quarry. 
875926 Single chamber-tomb cut into the brow of the cliffs overlooking the Rto Practa, some 50 m. 

east of the ancient road-cuidog of GasoJe Santa Lucia (1). 

8779S1 Chapel of San Fatniano, a small featureless building of indeterminate date. 
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C80&25 Tbe promineDt ruins on the cllffi owlooking ihc junction of the Rio Fratu and the Fosso 
dnile Rote arc those of the chapel of S, Luda (or possibly a far^ouse of the »inc 
which gave its name to this whole aecnon of the plateau; see military map, cdiuon of 1B37. 
The visible remains do not appear to be of any great sniiquUy. For a group of inscribed 
Fallscan tiles found nearby, see p. 17 L 

880924 (aoowa.) and eastwards for 300-400 m. Extensive ccoielery of rock-cut tomto c*cavawd 
in the ^ wall of a broad, curving terrace just below the brow of the cLffi overlook^ 

Pratta opposite Groita Pordosa. The few tombs that have been cleared ate choked wim 
brambles: so for as can now be determined, they seem tnairJy to have been of the vcp» simple 
type with a narrow shaft and plain, deeply-buried tomb-chamber, ^ arclutcctiir^ features 
that there may have been at surface-level have now disappeared. At this pomt e fwriy easy 
path leads down to the valley bottom, and so across and up by a winding route to the Faliscan 
nie of Grotta Poreiosa, of which this is clearly one of the cemetenes. 


{m) Th< road to Corchiano (fig. 27, p. 164). There is one other road leading 
southwards from Gallese that is almost certainly andent, and that is the track 
towards Corchiano, 4 km. distant to the south-west. This must have followed very 
closely the line of the medieval road between the two places. For about a kilometre 
from Gallese it keeps to the low ground, across the meadows to the south-west of the 
town (pi. XLH, 6), past the old water-mill sited in a neck of the Rio Maggiore valley 
(855941), across another patch of meadow-land, left across the river by a modern 
bridge, and so up to the narrow saddle which is all that separates the drainage-system 
of the Rio Maggiore from that of the Rio Mlccino, the next major stream to the 
south. The unfamiliar gravel contours help to obscure the fact that this saddle is 
to a considerable extent an artificial cutting. Today no less than sue tracks meet 
at this spot, and it must always have been a focal point in the network of local 
communications. Just to the north of it, on the north bank of the Rio Maggiore, 
yet another road forks off to the right and can be seen climbing up the cliff, past the 
Groltc Nassi, to the plateau above; but there do not seem to be any certain traces of 
antiquity rither along this rock-cut road or along the present ridgeway track between 
the Rio Mahore and the Rio Miedno, the largest of the tracks which meet the 
Gallesc-Corchiano road on the saddle itsclf- 

Beyond the crest of the rise the road drops into the valley of the Rio Miccino, 
turns sharp left across the stream on a modern bridge, and winds up to the plateau 
beyond. Along this stretch it is still used by heavy farm-traffic, and across the open 
ground all separate trace of the old road 1:^ been obliterated by centuries of con¬ 
tinuous use. Only at two points are there dear signs of antiquity: immediately 
after crossing the Miccino, where the old road can be traced for some distance 
as a cutting, 2 m. wide, following a steeper and more direct line to the crest; and 
about halfway between the Rio Miedno and the next major landmark, the church 
of the Madonna dellc Grade, where there is a small cemetery of poor chamber^ 
tombs cut into a low rocky knoll just beside the present road. 

The Madonna dellc Grazic is a large, barn-like, seventeenth-century church, 
now rapidly falling into ruin, which stands at the crossing of the Galles^Gorchiano 
road a^ the important ridgeway track described in the next section (p. 170). 
From here onwards the road is impracticable for wheeled traffic. For some 30(^400 
m. it crosses open ground, deeply rutted by the feet of generations of pack-ammals 
treading the exposed tufa, and then makes a wide zig-zag, left and then right, down 
the predpitous cliff-face of the Rio Fratta, to reach the valley-bottom immediately 
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below the ancient site of Gorchiano, at the junction of the Rio Fraita and its tributary 
the Fosso dcllc Pastine; it crosses the latter by a modern Ibotbridgef and a^er follow¬ 
ing the main valley-bottom for a short distance, it climbs a side-valley to enter the 
village of Corchiano. This is the present track, which is itself of some considerable 
age- The andenc road took a more direct course, dropping sharply down into the 
Rio Pratta by means of a trench, barely 2 m. wide and verj' deep, cut out of the 
living rock behind die cliff-face and winding down on a sweeping S-curve; it crosses 
the present track a short distance below the footbridge and is lost in tlie bed of the 
Rio Fratla, which has evidently cut more widely at this point than it did in antiquity. 
In plan the cutting through the cliffs very dosely resembles that by which the road 
from Civita Castellana drops down to the Rio Fracta a few hundred metres to the 
west (p. 148), and the reason for its abandonment was probably, therefore, not so 
much its steepness, as the feilure of its drainage-system; after rain the cmcing becomes 
a rushing stream, which has scoured deep channels in the road surface and made it 
almost impassable even on foot. In the case of the cutting on the Civita Castellana 
road the drainage-system has been maintained, and the road is still in active and 
effident use. 

Q$7923 The church of the Madorma deUe Grazie, at ibe crossiog of the Gallese-Cercblaoo read and 
the ancient ridgeway track along the plateau to ibc north of the Rio Fratta (pi. XXVUI, 

A large, very plain structure with open limber roof. The only visible judication of date is one 
painted lo crude lettenng within a scnaJl cartouche, part of an elabcmie painied^atucco aliar 
against the left-hand wall; In honorm divt Froficiisc) i d(minas) eap{eliams) Lsurenl (»u) j CQnsl^nl{iu)s 
(ure p{ro)p(osii)o hoe erexU errunit ft ^fatiU A.D. 1681. 

S3992d About 500 m. north-north-east of the Madonna delle Grazle, expceed in section on the 
cr«t of the low tu^ cllft overlooking from the north-west a broad, shallow, tributary valley of 
Che Rio Miedno, the remains of an ancient structure in opus quadratum. Below, in the diSs 
and in the boulden fallen fiw the clifis, are a number of reclai^ular recesses, averapog 60-65 
cm. high and 23-25 cm. wide, mostly with a narrow recessed bt)rder, as if for a frame or shutter. 
At first sight these features suggest a rustic sanctuary, with nleltes for votive offerings. A more 
prosaic alternative is that it was an apiary, with recesses for the characteristic chum*sb^>ed 
wooden bee-hives. 

846930 Immediately co the north ©f the road, in an orchard, the reoiaina of a small cemetery of 
simple chamber-tombs, cut Into the edge of a low, rocky outcrop. The best-preserved of these 
tombs is square, about 2.50 X 2-50 m., with a flat roof and three groups of three superimposed 
loeulu 

(i) The Ridgeway Track to the North of Ike Rio Fraita (fig. 27, p. 164) 

Of the gorges that run from west to east across this northern part of the area 
under consideration, the most formidable is undoubtedly the Rio Fratta. Along 
the greater part of the stretch between Corchiano and the Tiber there is hardly a 
break in the line of the sheer tufa cliffs; to the north of it the drainage is almost 
entirely northwards, towards the Rio Miccino, here an altogether more gentle 
stream flowir^ through a rolling, cultivated landscape. These facts have inevitably 
determined the pattern both of settlement and of communications. The whole 
area is readily accessible from the north, and within a radius of some 2 km. south¬ 
wards from Gallese there are lai^e tracts of long-established cultivation. On the 
other hand, as the complicated network of tracks visible on the map clearly shows, 
this was broken country, such as would never have been used by through traffic 
from east to west had there been any convenient alternative. It is only on the 
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extreme southern edge of the area, along the watershed overlookii^ the Rio Fratta, 
that there is open, level grovmd; and it is along this ridge that there runs a track 
which, although as yet very imperfectly explored, must almost certainly go back to 
the earliest stages of settlement within the Ager FaJiscus. 

For a considerable part of its length this track is now confined by cultivation. 
Elsewhere, across open ground {c.g. at the cast end, shortly after leaving the Tiber 
valley, or again where it approaches the Gallese-Corchiano road), it consists rather 
of a scries of tracks spread over a broad strip of ground, none of them individually 
recognisable as ancient, but together affording evidence of bng and busy use. In 
the absence of any spedAc evidence to the contrary the line shown in figs. 27 and 2^ 
is that of the present track, which leaves the Tiber valley at Idlo 13 on the modern 
road, just north of the remains of the Roman bridge over the Rio Fratta, and winds 
its way round the Casale Marini (the old road here followed a steeper and more 
direct course up the low cliffs that bound the plateau) up on to the liigher ground. 
For some distance it has to keep well to the north so as to skirt the head of a short 
tributary valley; but to the west of this the watershed shifts decisively to the southern 
edge of the plateau, as described in the previous paragraph, and for over 3 km. the 
road is never more than 300 m. from the clifS of the Rio Fratta. Not until about a 
kilometre short of the Gailese-Corchiano road does the watershed, and with it the 
main ridge way track, bear off once more to the right; and at this point a well 
established mule-track forks off to the left, to join the Corchiano road at the head 
of the ancient cutting leading down into the Rio Fratta, The main track crosses 
the Galiese-Corchiano road at the Madonna delle Grazie (p- 169; pi. XXVIIl, <f) 
and continues its way up the ridge between the Rio della Tenuta (the principal 
headwater tributary of the Rio Miccino} and the Fosso dclle Pastiae (the tributary 
of the Rio Fratta that flows past the north side of the ancient site of Corchiano}. 
About 1300 m. beyond the crossroads it passes the ancient settlement of Ponte del 
Ponte (p. 123), and after another half-kilomcti'e it joins the Via Amerina about 400 
m. norA of the Casale Sciardiglia. 

82393$ For the ancient settlement, cemetery and aqueduct of the Fonic del Ponte, see p. 123. 
837923 For the church of the Madonna delle Grarie, see p. 169. 

868926 Approximate jvmctioQ vniK an oId> though i>ot necessarily andent road from Gallese; see 

p. 167. 

875926 Junction with a deep ancient cutting, leading down through the diffi into the valley of the 
Rio FreUau This was the only practicable way down into the valley for more tbao a kilometre 
to (he east and for at least 3 km. to the west, and it presumably carried the aodent road ftom 
Gallese to Grotta Pordosa; see p. 167. 

880924 Extendve cemetery of rock*ciJt tombs, spreading 300-400 m. along the brow of the clIfE 
overlooking the Rio Fratta opposite the ancient rite of Grotta Forriosa; fbr this rite and its 
cemeteries, see pp. 17 I'd. 

893929 Fortified m^ieval site, La ToniceUa, on an Isolated hillock (spot height 91 m.) between 
(he Rio Fratta and the small northern tributary which takes Its name from the site. The 
hillock has slieer rock sides and no apparent entrance. Along rbe northern edge there is a 
subecaoiial section of defensive wall atlll standing, about 6 rs. long and 6 in. high by 1.30 m. 
thick; it is of mortared rubble masonry with a facing of tuia biocls, io regular courses SD 
era. high. 

Cut into the rock faces of the hillock itself and of tbeadloinlng/wro are a number of chambers, 
which have been used as halntaticQU, stables, etc.; and there is a great deal of domestic pottery 
scattered down the slopes to the south of the main siie. There is no indication that any of the 
rock'cut chambers are of andent origin. This was evidently a small medieval fortified site, 
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^und which, u was cu*ronxap», v«r« grouped a number of sknpJe habitaucoa and depend- 

leading from the tidgeway road down inn±e 
th^,U^ ^ dropping do^ ihe Fo «80 deUa TomceUa in the dirocu'on ofCasalc Marini, 
^o other passiog to the west of the site and heading for a natural ford (at 891928). which is siill 


895934 

low 


Remaim of a Roman habitanon site about i 00 m, to lie nonh of a ridgeway road, on the 

'' ^ 

CfE ^^10 «c«d. . group ctf iMciiboi l£« 'iu r=sionc S. Lucia «cimdum viam da.ecta.’ 
Ijese must be from l^U of a pte-Romaa tomb, and the road in question is probably the 
Tideway track, the pnocipal road wiihin lie S. Lucia cslalc, which occupied the stretch of the 
plateau to the north of the Rio Fratta that lies directly c^jporiie Grotta Perdosa. 


(e) GroUd Poreioia and iht Ridgeway Tradt to the South oftheRw Fratta (figs, 27, p. 164; 

28) 

Until it feil, about ten years ago, the lofty tower of the medieval castle of Bor- 
ghetto was one of the principal medieval iandmarks of the whole region. The site 
had been one of considerable local importance long before die completion of the 
Ponte Felice in 160S gave it fresh importance as a watch tower over the first major 
Tiber crossing north of Rome. Not only did the Via Flaminia pass directly beneath 
its walls, but it also controlled the end of a ridgeway trade which goes back to pre- 
Roman limes, and which has remained in active use ever since. This track, which 
followed the watershed between the systems of the Rio Fratta and the Fosso Salcrco, 
connected the Tiber valley with the andent road from Faleril Veteres to Corchiano^ 
which it joined about 2 km. south-east of the latter site. Whether it also continued 
westwards is doubtful. 

The medieval site of Borghetto consists of three principal features; the castle 
itself on the extreme point of the promontory (an unusual situation, which emphas¬ 
ises its strategic rather than purely defensive purpose); above the castle, divided 
from it by a wide ditch and separately walled, a forrifted towniei, of which all that 
now remain standing are the walls themselves and the chapel; and, extending a 
considerable distance up the promontory, the scattered remains ofoutlying buildings, 
now little more than low, grass-grown mounds beside the old road. Except where 
it is has been diverted by recent quarrying, the latter followed very much the line 
of the present farm-road, which climbs the southern edge of the plateau just to the 
west of the castle, and continues in a north-westerly direction across the open fields 
towards the narrows at the western end of the Piano di Lucciano. The ancient road 
probably left the Tiber some way to the north (see below) running almost due west 
towards the same point. 

Except for a few hundred metres at Borghetto itself the southern boundary of 
the ridgeway plateau is the valley, not of the Fosso di SaJcrco itself, but of its principal 
tributary, the Fosso di San Silvestro (or della Chiesola). This is a considerable 
stream, runnii^ in a deep, prccipitom gorge, and for the greater part of its length 
it runs parallel with and between 500 and 800 m. distant from the Rio Fratta and 
it$ southern tributary, the Fosso delle Rote. About 2 km. west of Borghetto, 
however, it suddenly swings north on a wide curve, and for a shoit distance its 
northern cliffs arc little more than 100 m. from the southern cliffs of the Rio Fratta. 
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Here was a natural defile, through which any track had to pass; and here, set 
squarely across the track from cliif to cliff, are the remains of the important Faliscan 
settlement of Grotta Pordosa.^® 

The site (pi. XLIII; fig. 28) is unusual in that on two of its four sides it had to rely 
solely on artificial defences; there can be little doubt that it was founded with the 
express purpose of controlling the ridgeway road. It occupies an irregular-shaped 
area, some 200 m. from east to west by 150 m. from north to south, defended on the 
north by the sheer clifb of the Rio Fratla, on the east and west by a wail and ditch, 
and along part at any rate of the south side {where the natural defences are not so 
steep as on the north) by a wall running along the crest of the slope. There were 
two gates, through which ran the ridgeway track. In the interior, which is culti¬ 
vated, there are no surviving structures; but large quantities of sherds attest active 
settlement. In a group of several hundred sherds collected on the surface, the 
distinctive &bric that predominates is local black-glazed ware. There is a small 
amount of terra sigillata and red polished ware, which may perhaps be connected 
with the villa at the cross-roads to the west of the site. There is little or nothing 
that is reccgnisably early. This may mean no more than chat the deepest levels 
are still intact. Alternatively (and the strategic rather than defensive location of 
the site supports this possibility) it may in &ct be a foundation of the quite late pre- 
Roman period. 

At some date since antiquity, but well before modern times, the track has been 
displaced southwards, bre^r^ two fresh openings through the ramparts. This 
displacement, no doubt the result of excessive wear of the unpaved road-surface, 

makes it postiblc to identify the exact course of the ancient road, both in air photo¬ 
graphs and on the ground, and ic reveals that Grotta Porciosa was the centre of a 
considerable system of Faliscan trackways. 

The road to the Tiber valley struck off well to the north of the present ridgeway 
track to Boigherto and can be seen on air photc^raphs heading for the valley that 
drops through the low cliffs above the Tiber plain about 500 m, south of the Rio 
Fratta. To judge from the air photographs the old east gate had already gone out 
of use when the line of the present track was established, presumably as a result of 
the foundii^ of Boighetto. 

Outside the west gate there was a choice of two roads. The main ridgeway track 
kept left, following the same general line as, though nowhere exactly comcident with, 
the present road. A modem farmhouse 500 m. south-west of the west gate (built 
since the air photograph, pi. XLlII, was taken) marks the crossing of the ancient 
cross-country track from Gallese to Falerii Veteres. Just before the crossroads the 
ancient line of the ridgeway track can be seen as a cutting in the rock, nearly 200 m. 
long, just to the right of the present road. Beyond the crossroads the old line is no 
longer visible on the ground, but it can be seen clearly on the air photograph, this 
time to the left of the modem road, passing close beside the prominent Roman 
mausoleum that has given its name, Torre di Grotta Porciosa, to the whole estate. 
Its onward course presumably continued to coinddc approximately with that of the 
present ridgeway track as far as its junction with the ancient road from Falerii 
Vctercs to Corchiano rather less than 2 kilometres short of the latter site. Near 


(I For the aeme, lee bel^. 
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Caaale Paciano (852909) this track runs in a hollow way that is certainly of 
long standing and may well mark the ancient Unc, but otherwUe there do 
not seem to be any superficial traces of antiquity along this stretch. Just to 
the west of the Casale a smaller track or path, led northwards, across the 
Fosso di Fusiignano (the upper course of the Fosso dclle Rote). A tomb beside 
this path on the north bank may well be the find-spot of the inscribed FaJiscan 
tiles in CIE 8598-9. 

The other road from the west gate swung right, through a short rock-culting, 
and joined the Gallese road at the head of the gully by which the latter winds down 
into the valley of the Fosso delle Rote, and so down to the Rio Fratca crossing. This 
gully, which is partly natural and partly artificial, made skilful use of a small re¬ 
entrant in the cliffs, and was provided with a main drain and secondary feedcr-drdns 
to carry off surface water (pi. XLIl, d ), The lower slopes are gravel-covered; but at 
the beginning of the descent the road-cutting has exposed the tufa, and on eiihcr side 
of the road there is a small but dense cemetery of chamber-tombs. Down the lower 
slopes the road swung to the right and probably crossed the stream some distance 
below the confluence of the Fosso delle Rote with the main stream of the Rio Fratta. 
On the other side of the stream there was a choice of routes. The main track to 
Gallese probably turned left, up the valley for nearly a kilometre, before climbing 
on to the plateau by way of the cutting at Casale Santa Lucia (1) (p. 167). A 
sleeper, more direct track led up the far slopes to the cemetery on the brow, 
opposite the ancient settlement. 

The traveller from Gallese, on arrival at the head of the gully leading up from 
the Rio Fratta, also had a choice of routes. He might bear left, towards the west 
gate of the walled site; or he might follow the main track, up the slight natural 
depression that leads to the right, and so across the ridgeway road at the modem 
farmhouse. On reaching the edge of the Fosso delle Rote the track once more 
dropped into a narrow cutting, which winds down the steeply shelving slopes to a 
crossing some 150 m. upstream, where there are the scanty remains of a bridge, 
apparently of medieval date. The details of the ancient crossing have been otn 
scured both by nature (the siream is still actively eroding) and by man (there is a 
well-used mule-track along the lower slopes), but up the far side the line of the 
ancient road is once more clearly visible as a prominent bank, scarped into the side 
of a shallow reentrant valley and leading up to the plateau beyond. Here all 
superficial traces have been obliterated in recent years by deep ploughing, but in 
air photographs the road can be followed for another kilometre or so, swinging right 
along the ridge of the plateau between the Fosso dl San Silvestro and the Fosso 
Salerco. It is perhaps vrorch noting that, despite heavy ploughing, and in marked 
contrast to the next stretch to the west (p. 154), the eastern part of the plateau, 
to the south of the Fosso di San Silvestro has yielded very few traces of antiquity, 
not even the occasional scattered sherd that one finds sporadically all over the open 
ground Immediately to the north and south of the Rio Fratta. It may well be that 
except for the trackways leading across it, this was ground that in antiquity had 
not yet been cleared. 

For the onward continimtion of this road towards Falerii Veteres, see 
pp. 152-4. 
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(») GT&Uofiuciosi: ihtFoliscan tiU (fig. 28, pi#. XLlll, XLTV). The defaces are best preserved 
ftloog the easiude,wtiere they coosijt of a bank and ditch running from diH* to cli£ and. iuterrupied a 
short distance ftom north edge for the passage of the ridgevp^y track. The bank is heavily over- 
gTDvm, but here at>d there it is possible to see that there is a core of Cuia masonry j whether ihU vpas a 
freestanding waU or wbeihtf (as the pro6Ie of the pound rather suggests) it was a wall backed by 
an eartbern rampart, cannot now be detcriruned. ite ditch, broad and rock'cut, ia well preserved 
at tbe north end, and opening off it are severai tombs, one of which appears to have been surmounted 
by a tumulus. Tmyaxds the soutli*eas( comer the ground drops somewhat and the wall can be 
followed for some way where it doubles back along the brow of the steep, but by no means precipitous, 
slopes overlooking the Fosso di San Silvestro. The remains, though fragmentary and overlaid by 
earth washed down hmn above, are suSkient to show that the footings were stepped into the rock, 
as at Coichiano (p. 115) and elsewhere. Aloug the rest of the south (southeast) side and the southern 
part of the west (south-west) side, where the fordficadons followed the edge of a small le-encrani, 
there are no visible traces of masonry and a short sector of the west aide has been ploughed right out. 
North of the road, however, the ditch is once more well preaerved, running through to tbe Up of the 
gorge; there are i>o graves here, but immediately outside tbe ditch are a number of blocks i^94^uared 
tu4, recently plou^ed out. Along the north side there is no sign of any ardikiai defencta; the 
cU^ of tbe Rio Pratta were rightly held to be a sufiicietu protection. Wi^in the fonificadom the 

a visible features are the sunken of tbe ancient road and of its medieval successor, which is 
:n aedve use. At one point the latter cuts throtigh an ancient evnkidus. The total sirea enclosed 
by the defences is about 8 hectares (7^ acres). 

This can hardly be other than the site discovered by Dennis *about a mile and a lialf west of 
Ponte Felice, on the way m Corchiano’ and identified by bun as Puemriwn (1, pp, 12U123}, although 
there arc dixrquncies between his account and the remains now visibie. According to him ‘the 
site is indicated by a long line of walliog, an embankment to the cUf& oo one side of a ravine. From 
the character of the ground the city must have been of great ... a wide area, some miles in 
ciiuuit, surrounded by ravines of great depth. . . . The area cf the ci^ is covered with deme wood, 
which gready imp^es research; on it star^ tbe ruined church of San SUvestio, which gives its name 
to tbe spot. Tbe wall U the facing to a sort of natural bastion in tbe cliff, considerably below the 
level of tbe city.’ Dennis’s mistake over the siae of the city is readily otplasned by the dense wood¬ 
land that then covered it, since all he actually saw was one section of the wall, extending ‘in on un¬ 
broken mass for 150 or 2 OD feet.’ This must have been the wall along the south side, including prob¬ 
ably the promineoi soutb-easiem angle, vdtich is indeed somewhat below the rest of the site, though 
not nearly so much below it as Dennis’s description would suggest. Of ‘the ruiued church of San 
Silvestro’ (which may well have stood some distance to the south-west, near the cross-ros^ls) all 
trace seems to have miappeared. On the latest edinon of the Carta d’ltalia even the name has 
migrated to the plateau south of ihe^oue of the same came. lo the edition of 1897, however, the 
name is «iil applied to that part of the adjoining plateau which lies above the nairovrs, between tbe 
Fosso di S. Silveairo and the Fosso delle Rote; on this map the promontory between iht Fosso di S. 
SUvestio and the Fosso Salerco (now the regions of S. SilvesQv) and La Gbi^sola) bears the s^nidcaut 
name of Macchia (h Borgheito. To avoid confusion, the name ad^ted to describe the site In the 
present article, Crotta Porciesa, is that which hgures in the current edition. 

When Dennis saw the walls they v.%re better preserved than they are today: ’about e^t or ten 
courses are standing, formed of tulo blocks, from 18 to 22 inches in height, and square, or nearly 
so, not aleematiog with long blocks as m the usual empiteun, . . .* 

Ashby visited and rderred bricAy to the site, but otherwise it seems to have rccaved little or no 
attention bom the of Dennis down to the present day. 

(ii) Otha silts m£T Grtlia Poreiosa. The following altea lie within a kilometre of the Faliscan 
settlement and are more or less closely related to the ancient roads arouiul it i 
8799 H Large Roman mausoleum, the Torre di Grotta Pordosa. The layered concrete core, of 
tu& set in a very dark mortar, survives to a height of over 6 m. (base-measuremeots, S.40 x 
2.90 }; the courses of the lacing, which was of travertme, were 60-70 cm. high. All trace of the 
buildings CO which it belong^ (described by Ashby ac^ Fell, p. 160, as a lateRomao building) 
disappeared when a fermhouse was built on or near tbe die a fow years ago. 

879920 6 ul into the tuia on either side of the ancient road, at the bead of the ^y leading up Jrom 
the Rio Fratia, a cemetery of cbamber-iombs. The facades have in most case# fallen, but there 
is nothing to sugge^ that these had any architecrunl preteosiocs; (be interiors are extremely 
plain, with ample benches or loailL Exposed in tbe east wall are two interconnecting emusdi, 
tbe upper one running at right angles to and discharglug into tbe lower one, which ran parallel 
with the road, carrying off surface water and preventing tbe scouring out of the road-surface 
(pL XLII, d). 
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Pig. 28.—Tw Fauscan Srrs of GiurrrA Pobciosa akd m Roads (cf. plate XLlIl) 
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380925 Cbapel of S. t/aok-, sec p. 168. 

881912 Renuuoa of a bridge over tbe Posao dl $. Sflvescro. AU that rurvivs is a part of the north 
abutroent, overgrown and raaccesaible; the mortared rubble masonry suggests a medieval date. 
There must have beea considerable traSic up and down the Josso when the medieval site a kilc^ 
metre to the south-west was in active uae. 

880924 (approx.) and eastwards for 300-400 tci., FaJiscan cemetery on the north side of the Rio 
Fratta opposite Grotia Porcuwa; see p. 168. 

883921 Tufa b l ocha ploughed out just ouiaide the ditch of the west defences, north of the ancient 
track. 

666922 Small cemeiery cut into the sides of the ditch at the north end of the east defences. 

887917 Small, bramblc-covercd ruin oTindeteivunaie posi’dasskal date; the odd blocks of traver¬ 
tine are reused. This stretch of land, which appears in the 1897 edition of the Carta dTtaha 
as the Macchia dl Borghetto, Is now open plough^nd, devoid of any trace of antiquity ^ it figures 
in the 1944 edition as ’La Chieaola.* 

(sis) OAtf sites south qf Ike Rio FniUa 

849911 About 350 m. north-west of the Casale Faciano, an andeot crossing of the Fosso di Fustig- 
naao (the upper course of the Fosso delle Rote). A rock-cut path, now disused and In poor 
coodiiion, drops to the stream; there Is no nace of the actual crossing. On the fer bank, just 
to the right, an andent tomb with a peduneatal facade is now used as a staUe. This is pre¬ 
sumably the find^poi of the inscribed funerary tiles recorded in CIS 8598-9. 

351398 Remains of a Roman villa; see p. 148. 

85S902 For the evidence of an ancient bridge at this pmni, see p. 150- 

856897 A small group of poorish tombs, overlooking a crossing; see p. 150. 

867899 For the Fonuna del Diavoto, which incorporates material of Roman date, see p. 150. 

867900 A small group of trenched graves in the heights overlookhu the Fontana del Diavolo, see 
p. 151. 

870905 For a thin scatter of Roman material here and the discovery of a watopipc, see p. 151. 

876908 Fortified medieval site occupying a narrow triar^lar point of larid between the precipitous 
gorges of the Fosso delle Sorcelle (the headwaters of the Fosso di San Sllvestro) and ics princi;^ 
tnbuiary, 1500 m. south-west of Grotia Porciosa. The landward defences consist of a broad, 
square-cut ditch across the neck, a curtain wall across the Inner (east) e^ of the ditch, aod a 
tall, rectangular tower, projectu^ from the curtain wall at the south-w^t comer so as to com- 
cn^d both wail and ditch. The masonry of the tower su^^u » in the cwelflh or 
thirteenth ceocurics. 

The tower, which measures 5.20 m. across the front by 4-00 m., rests oo a raasrive platform 
^tu& blocb, and is preserved up to the fourth storey, the walls of each successive stor^ being of 
diminishing thicknaas. The Internal fioors and ceilings are of wood. The ground fi^r has a 
round'headed door and a jingle, westward embrasure; the next floor up was entered from 
wihin by wooden steps or a ladder aod had two small, round-hea^ windows, larcr blocked to 
form embrasures. The third and principal storey had a number of small window and two 
doors, on either side of the north-cast corner, giving access to a timber balcony, of which the 
slots for the timber supporting brackets can be seen running round three sides of the tower. 
The fourth storey is fra^entary. 

The interior of the site, which Is densely overgrown, can hardly be more than 60-70 m. in 
length. It is honeycomb^ with caves, cisterns, slice, etc. 

Below the castle, in the valley-bottom, th^ is ao old bridge across the Fosso delle SorccUe, 
This carries a track which may well bave been first establishes as a variant to the more direct 
andent road leadu^ southwards fitim the Groita Pordosa plateau, but v^dh, with the collapse 
of the bn^ OB the earlier line, came in time to supersede it alrc^ether. From the north end 
of the bridge below the castle a path winds obliquely wstwards up the slopes and so out on to 
the plateau some 300 m, south-west ef the castle ditch; where the rock-sumcc is exposed, near 
the crest, it Is deeply rutted with cart-cracks. Otha* roads used by the occupana of the castle 
were the ridgeway track (which In some form or other must go back to Roman times) and 
another track across the Fosso deQe Sorcelle, rather more than a kxlomebe upstream. 
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(d) Th4 Ro&d-^ystem ofCmkiano (figs. 19, p. 119; 27, p. 164) 

The Faliscan site of Corchiano has already been described (p. 115). From it 
radiated a system of trackways, most of which have already been described in the 
previous sections (see below). The only identifiably ancient road that remains to 
be discussed is that leading southwards to the important pre-Roman ate of Nepete 

(Nepi). 

The pattern of communications was substantially altered in Roman times by the 
construction of the Via Amerina, which passed a kilometre to the west of the ancient 
site, and it is not even certain that the Faliscan town continued to be occupied. 
In the early Middle Ages, however, the local inhabitants once more sought refuge 
on what had been the ancient acropolis, and the old roads once more came into their 
own. The Faliscan road*systcm is still in active local use today, modified only where 
the Via Amerina has absorbed or replaced earlier trackways and, in recent times, 
by the advent of the railways and of motor transport. 

(i) Thg road to Falerii Veter&s {Civila Castillana) ; sec p. 146. 

(a) Thi road to Galltsi; see pp. 168-9. 

(Hi) Tk$ roads to the north and west\ sec p. 117. 

{iv) The road lo Nepete (Nepi). The first section of this road, Dennis’s ‘Via della 
Canara,* hag already been described (p. 116). It left the Faliscan town by the west 
gale, passed to the left of the medieval chapel of Sant’ Egidio, and so down a deep 
cutting to the valley-bottom of the Rio Fratla, thence across the stream and up a 
shallower cutting to the plateau beyond. Its antiquity is attested beyond doubt 
by the Etruscan inscription cut in the rock face of the cutting on the south side of 
the valley. 

Arrived on the plateau, the present-day track heads off slightly cast of south, 
accompanied at one point by an old cutting a Uttle to the east of it, and after about 
a kilometre it joins a modern farm road running east and west through the gently 
rolling, richly cultivated ground just south of the headwaters of the Fosso delle Rote. 
This farm road is in fact a westward continuation of the rid^eway track that leads 
up from the Tiber valley at Borghetto, through Grotta Pordosa (pp. 171-3), 
and it looks as if in antiquity, too, a branch of the ‘Via della Canara’ linked up with 
this ridgeway track. Its main objective, however, is more likely to have been Nepi, 
with which Corchiano must certainly have been in direct communication in Faliscan 
times. This branch would have ceased to have any meaning after the construction 
of the Via Amerina, although it continued to be used by local farm traffic, as it 
still is today. 

Another stretch of what is probably the same road can still be traced for a di^ 
tance of nearly 5 km., running north and south a short distance lo the west of Falerii 
Novi. For the greater part of this distance it can be traced without difficulty on 
air photographs, and careful inspection on the ground, particularly at the stream 
crossings, shows that it is undoubtedly an ancient road- 

It is first identifiable as a field-boundary and track running straight across the 
plain to the west of Falerii, about 1500 m. west of the Porta di Glove. North of this 
point any trace that may have survived through Roman times has been obliterated 
by long cultivation and by the superimposition of a completely different pattern of 
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communicilions. At the south edge of the plain, the crossing of the Rio Sccco 
(the nortKcm tributary of the Rio del Purgaiorio) is marked by an ancient tomb on 
the north bank, and on the south side by a pronounced gully, in the banks of which 
are a number tk sherds redeposited from a nearby occupation site. From this point 
onwards it runs through thid: scrub. It can be identified here and there aa a shallow 
gully (it is the continuous line presented by these guIUcs that can be read on the air 
photographs), but for the most part the present conditions do not permit detailed 
observation. A shallow ford with stepping stones still marks the crossing of the 
Fosso Maggiore, but from this point onwards it is not until the crossir^ of the Fosso 
di Grotlabella (the headwaters of the Fosso dell’Isola) that there arc once more 
unequivocal traces of antiquity. Here, barely 300 nt. above the Ponte Minchione 
on the Papal road from Nepi to Civila Caslellana, the valley, though not yet 
precipitous, is already quite a considerable obstacle, with wooded, steeply shelving 
slopes; and here, down the flank of a small tributary valley, the ancient road can 
be seen winding its way down towards the stream in a narrow, rock-cut gully. 
Falls of rock and surface drainage have exposed a considerable stretch of the old 
road-bed with wheel-ruts cutting deep into the surface of the tufa. On reaching 
the bottom the road crossed the stream at a point where an outcropping shelf of rock 
afibrded an easy approach and a hard bottom, and there are indicadens that in 
antiquity the stream itself may have been diverted through a cuniculus^ now blocked, 
the mouth of which can be seen ai water-level a few yards upstream. Beyond the 
stream, the line of the road is marked by a deep, overgrown gully, nmning up to the 
h^h ground beyond. 

From this point onwards all trace is once more lost The high, rolling ground 
to the west of the Papal road must always have offered easy going, and it has long 
been under cultivation. There are the remains of a large Roman farm on the sum¬ 
mit of Monte della Macina (m. 264), with magnificent views over the whole of the 
central Agcr Faliscus, and the whole area is now deep-ploughed corn-land, Even 
if this section of the ancient road had remained in local use, the Papal road has for 
over 150 years offered an easy alternative. The most likely line rum through the 
saddle just to the west of the Roman site and then south-eastwards across the fields 
to join the Papal road at kilo 8.5, where the latter takes a sharp bend northwards, 
headii^ for Ponte Minchione. The Papal engineers and their present-day successors 
have succeeded in obliterating almost all trace of what lay along the line of the Papal 
road before the end of the eighteenth century, But at the crossing of the Rio 
Vicano (kilo 5.7), barely a kilometre north of Nepi, there are clear traces of an 
earlier stream-crossing, and it may well be that this, too, was part of the ancient 
road from Nepi to Corchiano. 

A posable clue to its actual point of entry into Nepi is the record of a line of 
tombs opening off a road that lay beside, and had been cut into by, the trench that 
marks the line of the Via Ameiina, where the latter climbs the slopes to the north 
of the city. One of these tombs was of the sixth century ».c. 

600637 Ounicuius opening olf the sireem-bed at water-level (just above the ancient cresdog, ebout 
300 m. upstream from Ponte Mmchiooe. The channel m the cuniadits is now blocked and ibe 
exit downstream obscured by later The wheeltracb exposed to the north of Che cros^ 

mg average 1.35 m. from centre u> centre. They are not neceaaarily ancient, since this section 
of the track may well have been in later use, perhaps even down CO (be eighteenth century. 
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801832 Large Roman building oo che lummit of Monte della N£adna, a prominent rounded bill- 
top, recently planted with a clump of trees, 400 m. west of tbe Papal road from Nepi to Civita 
CastdUna. The remains include tufe blocks, die, brick, and lun^ of tufa*concrete with a 
waierproof feeing, part of a tank or terrace; flooring in eptts and spiratifin\ dolia, 

amphorae, terra dgillata and coarse wares; glass. The hiU takes its name from a large flat 
millstone (diam. 1.15 m.; thickness 0.3S m.) lying on the surfece neu the Roman site. 

801366 Sherds, redeposited from a nearby occupation site, including Uack<glazed and polished red 
Roman Vi^es. 

802867 Small ebamber-tomb beade the ancient road, now largely earth*filled; scattered black- 
glazed sherds. 

$10815 To the left of, and partly overlaid by, the embankment leading to the bridge over the Rio 
Vicano, remains of an earlier euiiii^ leading down to tbe stream. A short distance ro the west, a 
Roman tomb was found In the winter of 1956-*57, during the enlargement of a large toodem 
tufe quarry {contents not seen). There is a small chamber tomb in the south bank of the Rio 
Vicano, alMut 75 m. downstream. 

$12806 (approa.) Early cemetery beside an early road, which is cut by wbat in the context must 
be the cutt^ that marks ibe Hoc of the Via Amerina; Nfit, Scap,, 1918, pp. 16-19. The 
actual cutting at ibb point may wcU be post-Roman, but the pte-Roman date of the eariy road 
is proved by the contents of one of the tombs. 


VII. ROADS TO THE WEST OF THE VIA AMERINA 
(Figs. 2, 3 and 10, pp. 74, 79, and 98) 

For the greater part of its course within the Faliscan territory the Via Amerina 
must have run very close to the limits of the great Giminian forest. The nature and 
extent of the forest, and the history of its gradual clearance, are subjects that await 
detailed study j all that we are concerned to do is to indicate what appear to have 
been the principal links westward from the Via Amerina during classical times. 

From the crest of the Monti Sabaiini to the point where it is joined by the 
medieval road from Settevene the road skirted a belt of country formed by che out¬ 
cropping of underlying beds of lava, which form low, stony plateaux alternating 
with what under primitive conditions must have been shallow, swampy valleys. 
Cleared and drained, this strip forms an easy natural corridor. Before this, however, 
there was probably little to tempt the traveller westwards. Not uniil the prominent 
spur of Monterosi came in sight on the left was there any. obvious short cut towards 
the hills at the north-west end of the Monti Sabadni which, though doubtless 
forested, were better drained, and which we know to have been sporadically occu¬ 
pied since very early times.” Here, or hereabouts, must have been the early road 
from Veii towards Sutri and thence up into central Etruria; and we may guess 
that it was somewhere about this point, after crossing the Fosso dei Pasci Bovi, chat 
the earUest Roman road to Sutri left the Via Amerina. Of this early road there is 
now no trace. With the buildii^ of the Via Cassia it would have lost its meamng 
and it may well have disappeared altogether at quite an early date. For purpwes 
of local communication its place was taken by the short stretch of paved road that 
links the Via Cassia with the Via Amerina at Casale del Gasdnone, whence an 
unpaved country road struck off eastwards toward the densely cultivated stretch of 
country around Pilissano and Mazzano. 

Mpnuffunli aniieM, iv, 1894, <c. 9$-I04. 
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Beyond this point, tlie lines of the Via Amerina and of the belt of exposed lava 
divei^ somewhat, the former bearing right towards Nepi, the latter continuing 
north and slightly west up the line of the modern Via Qminia, until it is overlaid 
by the foothills of Monte Qmino. Except where crossed by Roman roads the lava 
belt is almost entirely devoid of traces of antiquity, and even in Roman times it 
appears to have formed a very effective barrier to any westward expansion of the 
Ager Faliscus. There must, however, have been tracks across it from very early 
times. 

One of the earliest of these cross-country tracks would have been that between 
Nepi and Sutri. Today, the traveller follows the Papal road for some 2 kilometres 
to the south-west, before striking off west to join the Via Cassia some distance short of 
Sutri. The andent line was more direct, following the ridgeway that runs almost 
due west, between the Fosso di San Benedetto (the stream which higher up flows 
beneath the walls of Sutri, and which at Nepi plunges into a gorge to become the 
southern branch of the Fosso di Gastello) and the next stream to the north, the 
Fosso del Cerro (or di Fontana Cupola). The line is certain, although for some 
distance outside Nepi the groat Farnese fortifleadons and the Papal road have, 
between them, obliterated ail superfldal traces of any earlier layout. In antiquity 
and in the Middle Ages the west gate probably lay rather farther to the north, at 
the crest of the ridge, approximately where the modern road now enters the town 
through a gap in the fortifleadons; there arc records of ancient cemeteries dating 
back to the seventh century b.c. just opposite this point (‘Gontrada Sante Grotce,’ 
p. 181). It is, however, not until some 600 m. out that the actual line of the 
medieval road can be distinguished, bearing off to the right as an old country lane; 
and some 400 m. farther again before there are deflnite traces of its ancient pre¬ 
decessor, in the form of a broad, rock-cut trench, striking up the nose of the ridge 
to the left of the later track (pi. XVIII, c). For some distance the two run side by 
side, the former lined with groups of ancient tombs; then they merge, and from this 
point onwards there are no separate traces of the ancient line. Since, however, the 
ridgeway runs through without a break all the way to the gates of Sutri, there can be 
little doubt that this is the line of the Roman, and presumably also of the pre-Roman 
road between the two ddes. 

Two other old roads can be seen leaving the north-west corner of the fortifleadons 
of Nepi and heading in a generally westerly direcdon, the one making for Rond- 
glione, the other for Caprarola. In their present form both leave together up a 
broad and in places deep rock-cut trench, which climbs the hill beside the eighteenth- 
centuty aqueduct; at the top they part company, the right-hand branch dipping 
across the Rio Vicano and so out on to the open ground beyond, the left-hand 
branch bearing westwards along the ridgeway between the Rio Vicano and the 
Fosso di Fontana Cupola. Of the two, the former shows no s^ns of andquity, 
although about 3 km. out it passes near the remains of two large Roman buildings. 
The latter, on the other hand, certainly joins and follows the line of a pre-mcdieval 
track for some distance. It originally left the town up the left bank of the Fosso 
di Fontana Cupola, past an andent cemetery (‘contrada Gilastro,* p. 181; now 
largely obliterated by market-gardens), and dimbed the flanks of the ridge, up a 
gully which dosely resembles chat on the Sutri road, and which was once lined with 
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tombs. For some <iistance along the ridge its course coincides with that of Uie 
nineteenth-century extension of the Nepi aqueduct, and the only surviving trace of 
antiquity is a gully with a flanking cui^ultis. A short distance beyond this, in the 
valley to the right, there is a small cemetery, and a scatter of pottery and tile from 
an as yet unidentified Roman building. 

The chief sites of interest within this area, to the west of the Via Amerina and 
north of the road to Sutri, arc two Roman buildings about 3 km. north-west of the 
town (781825 and 782818). They seem to have been more luxurious than most of 
the buildings within the territory and, taken in conjunction with the comparable 
buildings on Monte della Macina (p. 179) and on the site of Casale Parielli (p-161), 
they suggest that this area to the west of the Via Amerina was one of quite well-to-do 
estates, much of whose land may well have been recently-cleared forest. 


761823 Site of a aubstaniial Romau building in Open ploughland near a small ^rmhouse, about 
200 m. north of the Gaprarola track; a small platform of epus sigttimm is still Intact and there Is 
a scatter of brick and tile over a large area to the north and west of this. Not much pottery has 
been ploi«hcd out, but finds include a few sherds of sigiUaea and ooe ofbladt glaze; vwy large 
black tesserae fiveu fioor-mosaica, and tesserae of blue-glass from a wall-mosaic or mblma. 


782818 Site of a rich Etomaa building la euldvaled ground about 200 m. oorth-west of the fcrm- 
bouae, CasaJe degli Af chi (» named from the fine aqueduct of 1676, which crosses the valley 
just below it). The finds ioclude blocks of squared tufa, brick, and tile; black and white tesme 
and opus signzmm flooring in position; red wan-plaslcr; and an unusually lai^ quantity of Am 
marble veneer, uacluding Greek and Italian marble, dpollino (also a column), and brcccja 
corallina; also terra rigjUaia, black-glased, and red polished wares. There is a fine perennial 
spring a short distance to the north-west. 

769813 Ctaacuhs cut in the rock beside, and ruoalng parallel with, the Fosso tU Fontaoa Cupola, 
on the south bank, just above an old ferm-croaing. This is the only easy natural cr«mg of 
the stream for some distance in either direction, and would have afforded easy access from the 
Roncigliocc ridgeway track to the buildings listed above. 

791013 A pair of ancient rock<ut mrnhs, on the north aide of the streain about 200 ro- below the 
crossing. 

795808 Cantcuhtf cut in the rock beside the old road, and parallel with it, 

600832 Monte delU Macina; see p. 179. 


8M807 Andent cemetery, strung along the slopes lookin^ross towards Nepi; a 

are still accessible, much altered for farm purposes, Thu is presumably pan of tbc Contr^ 
GiJasCre' cemetery described in iVet. Ssao., ISU^pp. 221-222, some of the maler.al from which 
is now in the Villa GiuHa Museum and dates back 0> the seventh century »-c. 

807604 (approx.) Andeni cemetery found in a vineyard on the Irft-fiand ^ of 
to the modem cemetery, in ‘Goncrada Same Grotte’ or ‘San Feliziano , 
i 99-207. Two groups of tombs, one of the seventh century b.c. , ot^r of ^e 
BX. or later. TlU iSme of the property current in 1910, ‘San Fditiano,’ 
abandoned remains of a small chapel, which mcorporat^ those of a Roman »wnb 
ritieulaUtm, The previous name, ‘Same Orotte,' referred presumably to real or supposed 
Ghristian buriab within the cemetcry- 

Tbe magnificent satcenth-cenniry forrifications on westward sidc^ fit 

work of Luigi Farnese, duke of Castro, Nepi and Camenno, m 
p. 150), as is recorded in the foUovnng inscriptions carvrf ovct ^ 

^catL coats-of-arms on the angles of the north-western and south-western bastions, respect- 

ively: 

{«) Paulus in PaDt(ifex) Max(imus). 
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(J) Pietrm) Aloisius Fwn(e»e} dux I C«tri ct Nepac dviiatera Ncp(esmaca) novo hoc 
opere muiuvii MDXL. 

(c) P(etrus) Aloijiua FafB(c4e) dux I CaJtri« Ncpcte CQUuimnUum hoc ad tutelam dvi- 
tada exETuxit MDXL. 

The aqueduct, which ctossa the valley to ihe north of the town opposite the norlb-wcst angle 
of the ddencea on a baodaOiFW two-ilered bridge in the Romao manner, was built ua 1727, ai 
reowded in an inscription placed over the founcain that forms tbe centrepiece of the stmtb 
& 9 ade of the Palaazo del Comune, which is said to have been begun by the Famese on designs 
by Vignola (Tomaaietd, iii, p. 152): 

S.P.Ci. Neperinuf ut publieae comnaoditari prospeerct salubrem aquaai ductu subterranM 
ei arcuato secundo ab oailiarid derivaiam in novum footena magea impensu deduxit 
AJD, MDCGXXVII losepho Renato card(iaale) inapcrlali regii[a(ento) pracf(eclo), 

It was lengthened in 1876, to include springs several kilometrea upstream. It is tempting 
to believe that the original Papal aqueduct may in pan at any rate represent a reacdvaiion of a 
Roman supply; there are no specific traces of such, but the many eumtuii up this valley indicate 
an awareness of and interest in the water-supply which it offcred- 


With the exception of the Urge Roman sites referred to in the previous section, 
and of the pre-Roman road that skirts Falerii Novi to the west {p. 177), there is 
little of note to the west of the Via Amerina before Falerii ilsclC Here there seem 
to have been at least two roads striking westwards, the one along the ridgeway to 
the south of the Rio del Purgatorio, heading for Sutai (pp. 159-160, and its pendant 
and possible precursor immediately south of the Rio Galello, p. 142), the other strik¬ 
ing off north-westwards in the general direction of Fabrica and Carbognano (p. 

158). Both of these may well go back to Faliscan times, but they arc very different 
in character and purpose. Whereas the Sutri road had to strike across the northern 
end of the inhospitable lava belt and must primarily have been a means of communi- 
cation between the major inhabited centres of Falerii and Sutri, from here north¬ 
wards the Fabscan plain merges directly with the foothills of Monte Cimino- 
These are deeply seamed with erosion gullies, and under any conditions they form a 
major obstacle to anybody travelling round the mountdn. But, once cleared, this 
is well-drained, fertile soil, and the ridges between the valleys afford easy radial 
access from the plain below. The evidence for the gradual expansion of the Agcr 
Faliscus in this direction is lantalisingly slender—a pre-Roman road striking 
north-westwards past Falerii Novi; a pair of andent roads striking westwards from 
Corchiano, of which one at any rate, that in the direction of Vignanello (p. 117), 
is almost certainly pre-Roman; a possible but unproven westward continuation 
of the Borghetto ridgeway track (p. 120). Settlements such as those recorded near 
Fabrica and Carbognano (p. 158) leave all too little trace, and we can only guess 
that these were not the only adventurous spirits in Faliscan times, and that in Roman 
times the work that they had begun continued. What is certain is that by the 
Middle Ages there were large new areas available for settlement. Indeed, with the 
exception of such major established centres as Nepi, Civita Castellana and Gallese, 
the centre of gravity had by tliis time shifted out of the plain and on to the slopes 
and Ibothills of Monte Qmino itself, where we find a whole chain of small towns— 
Rondglione, Capraroia, Carbognano, Fabrica, Vallerano, Vignanello—established 
in the heart of what had been the Ciminian forest. How and when that came about 
are subjects that awmi detailed study. 
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VIII. THE SUCCESSIVE ROAD SYSTEMS 

In the preceding sections we have tried to present an objective picture of the 
pattern of andent settlement and, in particular, of the ancient road systems within 
the central and northern Ager Faliscus, as they are represented in the surviving 
remains. No such presentation can be entirely free from questionable judgments 
of date and attribution, and there are many obvious gaps in the evidence. It may 
be useful, therefore, in this concluding section to revie%v the evidence in its broader 
aspects, indicating not only those points on which there docs seem to be reasonable 
ground for drawing conclusions of a general character, but also those on which our 
knowledge is at present altogether inadequate. 

(fl) The Faliscm Roads (fig. 29) 

Any study of the Faliscan roads must begin with a word of warning. These 
roads were the creation of a simple agricultural society, living very dose to the 
land which it cultivated. The Faliscans were prepared, where necessary, to under¬ 
take engineering feats of some magnitude. But their work was different both in 
scale and in conception from that of their more sophisticated Roman conquerors; 
and for the most part their communications were very closely conditioned by the 
facts of physical geography. This fact can be of great service in helping to distin¬ 
guish the Faliscan from the Roman road-systems. But one has to remember also 
that, by comparison with the enduring facts and needs of rustic life, tlie relative 
sophistication of the Roman cities and villas was a transient phenomenon. Even 
in Roman times many outlying communities must have kept to a way of life that 
differed only in certain superficial details from that of their Faliscan precursors; 
and in the Middle Ages there was a general reverrion to pre-Roman conditions. 
In a great many cases this meant the actual reoccupalion of abandoned ancient 
sites (e.g. Falerii Vetercs, and perhaps Corchiano) and the reactivation of the 
roads that led to them. Elsewhere the settlements themselves were but the 
conditions that shaped them were what they had always been. There had, of 
course, been some lasting changes-—the course of the great Roman roads, for 
example, which no amount of neglect could entirely obliterate; or the area of 
country that had been stripped of its primeval vegetation, an area that was far 
greater now than it had been in pre-Roman limes. But for tlte most pan such 
factors affected the distribution of settlement rather than its character. What 
really determined the nature of the medieval roads was the enduring character of 
the Faliscan countryside. Not until the building of the Ponte Felice at the turn 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did the tide begin to sCT otcc more in 
the direction of a more sophisticated road-system. And It is only vrithin the present 
century, with the advent of the motor car, that the old system has been in full and 
seemingly final retreat. 

There is, in consequence, very little intrinsic difference bet\s'cen a Fabscan road 
and a medieval road—or for that matter almost any country road dmvn to the 
beginning of the present century. For the identification of an early road one is 
dependent on other evidence. Very exceptionally one finds one of these roads 
physically stratified beneath some demonstrably early feature, as in the case of that 
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seen by Ashby beneath the Roman masonry of the Treia viaduct (p. 155). Far 
more often there is a clear sequence (e.g. where there is a succession of cuttings 
down a hillside) but httle evidence of absolute date. More generally valuable is 
the evidence of associated features. At least two important cuttings are surely 
attested as ancient by the inscriptions cut in their walls, one leadii^ southwards 
from Corchiano (p. 11?), the other crossing the Rio Maggiore a short distance west 
of Falerii Vetcres (p. 142), Then, along many of the Faliscan roads there are 
traces of ancient bridges. Some of these are probably of Roman date, replacing 
earlier fords; others, such as the Ponte Terrano (p. 143), must assuredly be of pre- 
Roman origin. Cemeteries are another valuable indication of early date, although 
here again there is often a difficulty in distinguishing pre-Roman fiom Roman 
work. Finally, we may note the special case of Grotla Porciosa (pp. 171-d), 
where three roads, and by inference a fourth, are definitely associated with an 
abandoned pre-Roman site. 

To the evidence of association may be added that of historical probability. 
Once it is established chat the Paliscans had roads capable of carrying wheeled 
tralTic, it follows that there must almost certainly have been roads of this sort between 
the more important centres; and our search for them is greatly simpliiicd by the 
physical conformation of the countryside, which is such as to force communications 
into cert^n very restricted channels. When it is added that the most important 
centre of all, Falerii, was forcibly transplanted to a new sice on the occasion of the 
Roman conquest, it will be seen that, although the individual evidence may not 
always be conclusive, cumulatively it can be very cogent 

It is on this sort of evidence that the map of Fallscaii roads reproduced in fig. 29 
is based. For some of the roads there can be no doubt whatsoever; others (e.g. 
the road between Nepi and Corchiano) are, in part at any rate, hypothetical. In 
addition to the roads shown, there must have been many other country tracks for 
which specific evidence is lacking (e.g. along the ridgeways to the north and south 
of the Rio Crue, both very plausible lines, and one of them later followed by a 
Roman road); but over most of the area covered the roads shown are probably 
the most important, and they certainly give a reasonable cross-section of the 
communications av^lable within the pre-Roman Ager Faliscus. 

At once the most obvious and the least distinctive of the Faliscan roads are the 
ridgfiway tracks, which follow the level ground between the gorges, easy natural 
routes involving little or no engineering. The only serious limitation to their 
development was the survival of uncleared forest, an aspect of their history upon 
which further detailed research would doubtless yield interesting results- In 
antiquity, as today, these ridgeway roads were probably an important feature in 
shaping the pattern of outlying settlement. By contrast, the river valleys seem to 
have been very little used, except in the lower reaches, where gravel terraces 
afibrded an easy, well-drained surface, 

It is, however, the cross-country roads that yield the most distinctive evidence 
of the capabilities of the Faliscans as road-engineers. Wherever possible, these 
roads grew up along lines that offered easy natural crossings-^atural breais in 
the cliffs on cither side of a deep valley, and a hard bottom to the stream itself. 
These were the age-old lines of communication and, like the ridgeway tracks, they 
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are often the hardest to distinguish. Often, however, there was no simple natural 
mute; and in such eases we can see that the Faliscans wem q.^e ptep^ed te brt%e 
a stream, presumably (although we know all too hide for certain about Etruscan 
bricking methods), with timber bridges earned on stone piers; and they were ready 
VZt I path through the most formidable cUff. In this they were mded by rte 
character^of the tuk rock, which is so soft that it can be cut t^h a pick. It tMds, 
“rthermore, to spUt away from the parent mass along a v^cal hue, the r^lt 
t^g that the nomial profile of one of these Faliscan gorges u of a steep slo^ 
of faUen debris, reaching anything from a half to four-fifths of the v^y up from the 
valley bottom, and at the top of the slope a relatvely tew line of sheer chff (H. 
0 l XL a) If there was no convenient break in the cliff, the road-makere would 
choose a spot where there was easy access up the slope and then they would cary 
the road up through the cliff by means of a cutting from 2 to 2i m. wide and m 

places up to 15 m. in depth. u - t, v. 

A laree cutung of this sort is a moving and imp^ve object. It may be 
straight (e.g. the Lssing of tlie F«so deUe Sorcelle along the road from Falem 
Veu^s to Lrchiano. p. H7) or winding (e.g, the descent of Ae same road inte 
the Rio Fratta, just below Corchiano, p. 148); and one can see that it was normally 
cut downwaids from the surface in a series of workup-levels that follow the indinc 
of the finished road. These successive working-stages are so clearly marked m 
some cases as to suggest that they may represent successive deepenings dunng the 
Ufetime of the road. Up to a certain point this may be true; the normal way to 
maintain such a road is to deepen it. whenever the surfecc begins to we^. But 
we have the example of the cutting across the Fosso Maggiorc juat above its junction 
with the Fosso Tre Pond (p. HI) to show that the depth of a cutting is not to be 
explained simply by long use. This is a fine, deep cuttii^. ivith typical workmg- 
levels visible in tJie sides, and yet the inscription was cut when the road-surface 
vinuaUy what it is todav. Another interesting feature of this particular wamge 
and of several other of the deeper cuttings is that there is often a co^derable 
amount of ovcriiang, su^sting at first glance that they might onginally have been 
cut as tunnels and only later adapted as cuttings, when the roof of t^he cunnd 
collapsed. Close inspection, however, shows that the concavities are the natural 
result of working with a pick within a narrow trench. In exceptional casra 
the Etruscans were certainly prepared to carry their ro^s through tunnels 
fe-E. on the Pietra Pertusa road running eastwards from Veu), but thwe does 
not seem as yet to be any certain example of this practice within the Fahscan 

territory. , . vt n 

Another important feature of these cuttings is their drainage. Norm^y an 
open drain down the side of the road would have been quite sufficient- This is 
still normal practice (the rock<ut road above Sacro&no offers a fine example m 
current use), and a good ancient example can be seen in the abandoned cut^g 
leading down to the junction of the Fosso Tre Ponti with the Fosso Maggiorc (p. 10b). 
Sometimes the provision was more elaborate- Good ancient examples involving 
the use oCcunicuii can be seen in the cuitii^ with an Etruscan inscription south-west 
of Corchiano (p. 117) and in the cutting leading down to the Rio Fratta from Orotta 
Porciosa (p. 173). 
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{b) The Roman Roads 

The most important of the Roman roads within the Agcr Faliscus was the Via 
Amcrina, the course of which has been amply described in the first section of this 
article. We can hardly doubt that it was laid out during the years immediately 
following the final conquest of the Fallsci in 241, with the double purpose of affording 
easy access to the heart of the newly conquered territory and to its new adminis¬ 
trative centre, Falcrii Novi, and of providing a direct onward route to the Tiber 
crossing at Orte and thence into southern Umbria. The fact that the north-south 
axis of the town is carefully aligned upon the one place where the Rio del Puigatorio 
was readily bridgeable shows dearly that its builders had such a road in mind from 
the outset. We may date the Via Amcrina with some confidence to 240 b.g. or 
very soon thereafter. 

Construciionally it is, as we have seen, a road of marked contrasts. There were 
stretches, notably those on either side of Falerii, where it was patently laid out ex 
novo by the Roman engineers; others (as, for example, to the north-west of 
Corchiano) where it was almost certainly following the line of a pre-existing Faliscan 
road. The use of any existing features that might be serviceable is characteristic 
of the practical good sense of the Roman engineer. Equally characteristic, though 
it must have seemed very startling to the simple Faligcan peasantry, is the ruthless 
thoroughness with which he was prepared to drive his way across any obslade, 
wherever there was no reasonable alternative. Whether or not the ne^v stretches 
of the Via Amerina were built to impress, they must in fact have served as a very 
direct and practical reminder of the energy and resources of the conquering Roman 
people. 

The structural characteristics of the new road have already been described in 
detail in connection with its most individual and dramatic stretch, that between 
Nepi and Falerii Novi—its mathematically straight course and impatience of 
obstacles; its very wide cuttings and carefol gradients; and, perhaps the most 
striking novelty, the massive viaducts and lofty bridges with which it crossed the 
deeper gorges. It was, above all, the ability to build a bridge with a masonry 
arch that made such a road a possibility. Like his Faliscan predecessor, the Roman 
road-surveyor still preferred to pick a route that involved a minimum ofheavy work; 
the route chosen for the Via Flaminia between Prima Porta and where it began to 
drop to cross the Trcia can hardly have involved so much as the building of a 
culvert over a distance of nearly 35 km. of difficult, hilly country. But, faced with 
the possibility of avoiding a long detour, he had the necessary resources of bridging 
at his command. Even if the survivii^ bridge over the Fosso Tre Ponli could be 
shown not to be the work of the original builders—*and it must be emphasised once 
more that the internal evidence all points to it being original—it would remain a 
fact that bridges of this general size and character were an integral part of the 
primary lay-out of the Via Amerina. 

From Nepi onwards the Via Amerina is partly a new creation of c. 240 b.g., 
and partly an adaptation of existing roads. Soudi of Nepi it has all the charac¬ 
teristics of an earlier road, paved in the Roman manner like all the rest of the road, 
but otherwise taken into use with seemii^y very little change. This earlier road 
can hardly be other than that which for over a century had served the colony at 
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Nepi; and this is rum may well have followed the line of a yet earlier Etruscan 
road between Veii and the pre-Roman Nepete. The evidence for this has recently 
been discussed in another context,^ and it will here be sufficient to summarise the 
main beads: 

(d) There must have been early roads between these places. 

(^) Within the area of the A^er Faliscus no road to Nepi could possibly have 
run farther to the east without getting involved in the gorges of the Treia 
basin. Farther westwards the only practicable alternative route is that 
followed by the medieval road from Rome, which leaves the Via Cassia 
just after Scttevene and joins the Amcrina at the Fosso dci Fasci Bovi 
(% 2 ). 

(<?) The line of the Cassia is here clearly later than that of the Amcrina, Only 
80 can one explain the strange duplication between the two roads over the 
5 km. that follow the fork at Baccanae, since, of the two, the Amerina has 
by ^ the more difficult crossing of the northern rim of the Baccano crater, 
climbing steeply to a natural saddle, and winding down an equally steep 
natural ridge to the plain beyond; by striking through a large artifici^ 
cutting the Cassia was able to avoid these extremes of gradient. Had the 
line of the Cassia already been in existence at this point, the builders of 
the Amcrina could hardly have failed to follow the shorter, easier route 
from Scttevene. 

(d) There easts a stretch of ancient road running north-north-west from the 
north-west gate of Veii and joining the Cassia at the former osteria of 
Fisciacavallo, a distance of about 2 km.; it was paved, and is usually 
regarded as a divfrtuulum from the Cassia, serving the Roman townlet on 
the rite of Veil. But beside it there arc very early cemeteries (a Villanovan 
cemetery, and a la^e tumulus, which probably dates back to the seventh 
century b.c.), and at the actual point of junction it is not the Casria but 
this road which continues its course, as if it were the earlier of the two 
{JJtSy art. cil., pp, 142-3; pi. I, 4). 

There does in fact seem to be good reason for supposing that as far as Nepi the Via 
Amerina follows the line of an ancient Etruscan road from Vdi, adopted and later 
paved by the Romans, at first to serve Nepi and then, after 240, the territory beyond 
Nepi; in this early stage the traveller from Rome would have had to make use of 
one of the roads linking Rome and Veii, probably the Via Vaentana,^ the line 
of which is in fact an onward continuation ^ the road just described. A^en, some 
decades later, the Via Casria came to be built, it incorporated that part of the 
earlier road which lay between Pisdacavallo and Baccanae; the first stretch was 
relegated to purely local use, and Baccanae became the effective starting-point of 
the Via Amerina. The paving of the road throughout its length with massive 
polygonal blocks of lava the modem seki) almost certainly dates from the 
period of its extension beyond Nepi; such at any rate is the natural conclurioo to be 

‘"J. B. Ward Ferkin«, 'E{ru»«aia and itom«n roadj io southern Eiruria,’ /ftf.alvii, 1957, pp. 13B-143. 

PBSk, wiu, 1955, pp. 45-58. 
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drawn IVom the surviving remains, in particular along the stretch between Nepi and 
Falerii, where there i$ no trace of any earlier road-bed, and where in all other 
respects the paving appears to be an integral part of the original lay-out If so, 
It must be one of the earliest examples of the use of selcf paving on this extensive 
scale, since barely half a century before, in 293, the paving of the Via Appia from 
the temple of Mars to Bovillae had been an event sufhciently noteworthy to be 
included in the literary record.** In the case of the Via Amerina the use ofselce 
was greatly fecUitated by the fact that there were unlimited supplies available at the 
roadside (e.g. near Settevene). 

In 220 B.c. the Via Fiaminia was built across the eastern edge of the Agcr 
Faliscus, and with its construction the main lines of the Roman road-pattem were 
established in a form that was to alter very little for many centuries to come. The 
building of these two arterial roads and the transfer of Falerii to its new site were 
events that inevitably made themselves felt all over the territory. In some cases, 
as around Falerii Novi, they meant that new secondary roads had to be built. 
Elsewhere existing roads gained fresh importance j such a road was that which 
carried traffic from the new bridge across the Tiber up the Fosso di Rustica to 
Gallese. Yet other andent roads dwindled in importance or were altogether 
abandoned. 

It would be tedious to follow all these changes up in detail The evidence, so 
far as it is known to us, is set out in the preceding sections; and one would have to 
know a great deal more about the detailed distribution of settlement in order to be 
able to draw from it conclusions of a more general character. The most that it is 
safe to say is that in the Ager Faliscus, as elsewhere in Roman times, there was a 
well-marked shift of population out from the old foniiied settlements and down to 
the open country, beside the roads. With the possible exception of the elusive 
A^guum Faliscum^^^ there are none of the small road-stadons that we find, for example, 
along the Via Clodia or the Via Cassia. But there is an unmistakable concentration 
of settlement along the Via Amerina; whereas FaJiscan sites such as Corchiano and 
Grotta Forciosa seem to have been cormpondingiy deserted, if indeed the inhabi¬ 
tants had not been forcibly resettled, like those of Falerii Veteres, on the occasion 
of the Roman conquest. The phenomenon of a drift down to the main roads is 
one that is too closely paralleled today to call for further comment. 

In conclusion, we may mention another aspect of the Roman countryside that 
finds fresh analogies in the present-day scene; this is the bringing into cultivation of 
large areas that had hitherto been forest land, the principal difference from today 
being that the Romans were clearing primeval forest, whereas today it is the 
secondary macchia that is being stripped. The large Roman farms to the north-west 
of Nepi (p. 181) arc on land that had almost certainly been reclaimed from the 
fringes of the Giminian forest; and there must still have been many tracts of 
untouched forest land within the Ager Faliscus itself. Once agdn we lack the 
evidence for a detailed assessment; but it is a factor that must have played an 
important part in shaping the pattern of settlement and, consequently, of the local 
road-aystem within the territory. 

** Livy 10, 47. identified wlib ih« ruin* beade liie Via Fl&mlnls at 

Athby and Fell, p. 133, n. 2. Peatibly to be tbe cro&UDg of the Rio Fratu. 
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It remains to comment briefly on the names of the Roman roads within the 
Agtt Faiiscus. The euTaiorts of the Via Cassia and the Via Clodia in the second 
and third century were responsible also for the maintenance of a number of 
secondary roads within the same general area (see list appended, p. 192). The 
names of these arc given as the Via Amerina; the Via Anniaj the Via Giminia (or 
Cimina; both forms are attested); and the Via Nova Traiana (or Viae Tres 
Traianae). Two of these lay well outside the area of the present survey: the Via 
Traiana far to the north, towards Chiusi; and the Via Ciminia a short distance to 
the west, striking northwards from Sutri across Monte Cimino (the modern road 
of the same name, from Monterosi to RoncigUone, dates at earliest from the Middle 
Ages). The other two, the Via Amerina and the Via Anoia, passed through the 
heart of the Ager Faiiscus. In addition to these, two other roads are recorded by 
name in inscriptions from Falerii Novi, the Via Augusta and the Via Sacra. These 
were evidently local roads, maintained by the municipality. 

In applying the name ‘Via Amerina’ to the road that leaves the Via Caasia at 
Baccanae and passes through Nepi and Falerii on its way to Orte (Horta) and 
Amelia (Ameria), we have followed the dictates of common sense; this was in fact 
the road that led in Roman times to Ameria.” It has, however, been argued** 
that this name can only be applied correctly to that part of the road which lies 
beyond Falerii Novi; and that the stretch to the south of the town should properly 
be referred to as the Via Annia. This view would imply that the road on¬ 
wards was not laid out at the same time as Falerii Novi, but on some later 
occasion. 

The only evidence for the detulcd locadcn of the Via Annia ie contained in two 
inscriptionSj both now lost, but both certainly attributable to Falerii Novi. The 
first of these (C/I xi, I, 3083) is a dedication to Augustus, ‘pater patriae et 
municipii,' by a group of four magistri augusUiUs ’. ‘viam Augustam ab via Annia 
extra portam ad Cereris silice sternendam curanml.’ The second (C/I xi, 1, 
3126) is pr«umably of the second or third century and records the munificence of 
two individuals, father and son i ‘viam Augustam a porta Cimina usque ad Aniuam 
et viam sacram a chalddico ad lucum lunonis Gurritis vetustate consumptas a 
novo restituerunt.* The evidence for the Chalcidicum and the shrine of Ceres is 
not sufficiently precise for us to locale them (see below); but the grove of Juno 
Curitis must assuredly be the famous shrine in the valley below Falerii Veteres, 
and the Via Sacra must, therefore, be Identified with the processional way described 
by Ovid, scanty traces of which can be seen running eastwards from the east gate 
of Falerii Novi across the plateau, and so down the Cava di Lupo towards the site 
of the temple (p. 145). The Porta Ciminia can, with equal confidence, be identified 
with the surviving Porta di Giove. The only other gates that could possibly be 
described as facing either the forest or Monte Cimino are the north-west and north 
gates. Of these, the former is a mere postern, quite unsuited for a paved road (of 
which there is no trace); whereas, on any hypotheris, the road that left the north 
gate was the Via Amerina, and cannot therefore have been Via Augusta. 

** It 15 recorded, but not by namo, in the T&bula " e.g. Garrucci, Diswlazioiti Afefttclo^/u, 19C4, 
Peutfi^fcriane, which gives tlie succonve atatioiu u pp. 

Vaun^, N4p4, Faiem, CAftillo Anerino, Avtffu- 
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From the first of the two inscriptions it is quite clear that the Via Augusta 
lay, as one would expect, outside the city. This alone would seem to exclude the 
identification of the Via Annia as the southern part of the road that we have called 
the Via Amerina, since this would involve identifying the Via Augusta with the 
axial street within the town, leading eastwards from the Porta di Giove towards 
the centre {‘a porta Cimina usque ad Anniam’). The Via Augusta must, it seems, 
have been one of the two roads that led westwards from this gate; and, of the two, 
the more likely candidate is that which struck off south-westwards, towards Sutri. 
This road was in fact paved with blocks of lava (riYs*) up to its junction with the 
ridgeway road south of the Rio del Purgatorio; and this ric^eway road, though 
itself seemingly unpaved, was an ancient cross-country road of considerable local 
importance, linking Sutri with Falerii Veteres and later with Falerii Novi. In 
Roman as in Faliscan times it must have been one of the prindpal roads within 
the territory, 

Can this be the Via Annia? The identification is not without its difficulties. 
One would a priori have expected the Via Annia to be a road passing to the west of 
Falerii Novi (and it would be rash to exclude the possibility that such a road has 
escaped notice), and one would have expected it to have been paved (of which 
there is no trace). Moreover, the most natural interpretation of the phrase ‘extra 
portam’ would certainly be that the Via AugusU struck off the Via Annia immedi¬ 
ately outside one of the gates. The second of these arguments is, however, itself 
open to objection, since it is dearly implied by the terms of the other inscription 
that the Via Annia was some distance from the Porta Cimina (it was, in iact, the 
Via Augusta that linked the two); we can, therefore, hardly avoid interpreting the 
phrase in a more general sense as recording the laying of a stretch of paving ‘in the 
suburbs/ between the Via, Annia and the temple of Geres. 

Whether or not these are the correct identifications of the Via Annia and the 
Via Augusta (and it must be stressed that the evidence is far from condusive), it is 
dear that the Via Annia cannot possibly be the road from Nepi to Falerii Novi. 
There is no reason whatever, therefore, to doubt that the stretch of the Via Amerina 
to the north of Falerii is contemporary with the road to the south. Its course b 
less rigidly planned, because the country was more open and, by adopting a more 
flexible route, it was possible to dreumvent such major obstacles as the Rio Fratta, 
and so to avoid the expense of building and maintaining a succession of large 
bridges, as on the stretch between Nepi and Falerii; but there are exactly the same 
abnormally wide cuttings and easy gradients in both sections, and Falerii Novi was 
dearly laid out with such a northward road in mind. Tcpwn and road were part 
of a single scheme for the control and development of the newly sul^ected Ager 
Faliscus. 

The shrine of Ceres, which is mentioned in one of the inscripliom quoted above, 
remains unidentified- If our interpretation of the two documents is correct, it 
ought to lie on the Via Augusta, that is in tlie direction of Sutri. Very probably 
to be assodated with it are two inscriptions that arc said to have been found 
together near Nepi and have, therefore, been classified amor^ those of Nepetc 
[CIL xi, 3196-3197); unfortunately the recorded find-spot, ‘in agro Augibino’ 
(Kghiua), leaves us none the wiser. 
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7^ CarMOTts sianm Cattiae Clodt'oe 

From Che time of Augustus the mAinteaaAce of the greec &rcenai roads Ip Italy lay in the 
of the airatom vianm, a board composed of of consular or praetorian ranh. Unlike the 
larger crunk roads such as Che Via Fiaminia or the Via Aurelia, which were each administered 
by a single curator, the Via apd the Via Cassis were combined together under c«e 

authority. By the second century this also included other roads In Etruria that were considered 
sufficiently important to be kept up at public o^>ense. The title in its fullest form Is given in no. 3 
in Che list below, the 'curate viarum Oodlae Anniae Ciminlae trium Tralanarum et 

Amermae.* For the history and particulars of the oiSce, see Moouasen, SlaatSTHfU, ii 

pp. 1077-1079; Hinchfekl, Die kaiserluAen VenMitu/tes^eamten, pp. 205-211; Kornemann, art. 
‘curatores,’ P-W iv, pp- J7fil-1784. 

The fdlowing is a list of the known holders of the office. 

1. C/Lv, 877 -/t.5 1052. Trtganic. 

A Plaforius Af. Serg. Nepos Aponius liallcus MamJiaous G. Licinlus Pollio 
offoi. vu/urn Cassiat Qodioi Gminiat Ne9ae Ti'awtae 

2. CIL X, 600$ •Its im Hadrianlc. 

L. Burbuleius Ld. Qpir. Optatus Ligarlanus 
eurcU. ffua. Clodiae Castise Cirmrtat 

3. Cttix, 5833 - 71^ 1059. Kadrianic, 

C. Oppius C.f. Vel Sabinus lullus Nepos M*. Vihsus S^enmis Severus 
Mr. sbtr. dodict* Annuu Cwicu Cvmnae (rttsii TYaiafisTum el Amerintu 

4. C/^iil, 1456. Kadrianic. 

G. Cuxtius L.fU. Pollia Proculus 
nrswri oiar. CWics Arvtias CasflOd Gmniae 

5. C/4uj,6813 »i038. Hadriaoic. 

. . . nius X..f. Stel... Callus Vedllus Crisplnus Mansuanius Marcelllnus Nuenisius Sabioua 
evratm nor. CM’ae CofJiae Annua Ctnnfcu Tkm'anas Sorm 

6. CIL iu. 7394 » ILS 1093. Antoninus Pius. 

L. Pullieenus 0«u‘giliuj Antiquvu 

efffoi. »iat CloSae Cassiae OtnuBos Irium Treunar. 

7. CIL vi, 1356 t* 31637 = iLS 1109. Marcus Aurelius. 

L. Aurelius LX Qulr. Gallias 

evnlori uae Clsiiae Amiae Cdssuu Cminicu el ffoim Traiance 

8. CIL xiv, 2164. Marcus Aurelius. 

T. Aelius Aurelius TX Epianus 

euraUrri risr Clodiai 

9. CIL ii, 1532. Severus. 

M. Manlus Gornelianus 

caraUre (rioncm Casrua CmiMi) Awtiat Amerirm Clodiia leium Traionanm 

10. CIL vili, 2392 « ILS 1178. Alexander Severus. 

P. lulius lufuanus Mard^anus 
aralori piae CUdiae 

U, CIL viii, 7049 — RS 1177. Identical witit above. 

airawi cnarum Clediae Casrise et Cimimae 

12. at a, 6338 - iLS 1187. Gordian III. 

G. LiEuUui C.f. Pompe. Sabinus Sgnatlus Proculus 
atr, piar, etpr^f, aAinent Clodiae el eohennL 


The office Is also mencioiied in the following fragmentary inscriptions; neither the names of the 
holders nor the dates are known. 

13. C/im,5155- 

{euf. viar. ClaeUae Annm) Cassiae Cminae 

14. OX xi, 3008 

(or. ffior. dodise P) Cimiaae Camae ... 

15- Jemal afUman Suedies, aiv, 1924, p. 177 - Am> 1926, no. 77. 

e(ersfort r}i«nm AmUe dod m Caisiae Cim{imae) $t (mn Traiananm 
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Of the roads mentioned as falling luider the supervision of tbU curator, there is co problem as 
to tbe ideority oT the Via Clodia, Cassia, Cuninia or Asnerina. 

The Via Annie (nos. 3,4, 5, 7, 9, 15) should certakly be Id^rilied with the road mentioned in 
inscriptions of Falehi Novi, which has been discussed above (pp. 190-1). The other Viae Anniae 
known to have existed in Italy may be excluded for geographical reasons. One U recorded as 
running north from Aquileia to Noneinn (CfX v, 7992, 1008s); another 'Via Annia cum ramuHs’ 
it mentioned in irtscriptions along with the Via Appia and a Via Traiaoa {^L ri, 5l3d8a, 31370) J 
its location is still disputed* It has recently been v^y plausibly suggested that this was tbe ro^ 
that scholaia have named the Via PopUJIa, linking Capua with Rbeglum (see V. Bracco In 
dtiVAce. AtA. di xxix, 1954, pp. 14—17); although this identification has not been accepted 
unanimously, it seems clear at least that Che Via Annia in question lay somewhere in southern Italy. 
There can therefore be Hide doubt that the road mentioned in connection with the curatons was 
the Faliscan Via Annia, which was of sufficient inqurtanee to be placed under imperial malnten* 
ance. 

Concerning the Via Nova Traiana (nos. 1,5,7), some doubt still exists. The Via Nova Traiana 
is recorded on two milestones as running 'a Voluniis ad fines Qusioorum* {Not. Scao. 1913, p. 342; 
1925, p. 3^; but as ibis was already the route of the Via C^ia it remains uncertain whether the 
Vis Nova Traiana was a ^vfrlieulwm or, indeed, merely a new name for a part of tbe Cassia restored 
by Trajan. This road is presumably included in tbe other term appearing in these inscriptions, 
the Viae tres Traianae (noa. 3,6,9, 15), since the two do not occur together. For the two remaining 
Trajanic roads no certain identifications have been made, but for various posubilitles, see M. Lopez 
Pegna, Sittdi Etns^n, nd, 19S0>1951, pp. 431-432. We can be certain only that these roads were 
Induded within the area of Etruria contained by tbe Via Cassia and the Via Clodia, and pending 
further research on the ground it would be rash to speculate. 

(c) The Medieval and Modern Road^stem 

About the medieval road-patiem there is very little that can usefully be said 
until the mass of historical material available in local archives and elsewhere has 
been analysed with this spedde question in mind. Studies such as that of 
Tomassetti have shown what a wealth of detailed information is available,** but 
hardly anywhere has this information been worked out in detail on the ground. 
Until this has been done, generalisation is bound to be precarious. 

That there was, in many respects, a return to pre-Roman conditions Is dear, 
and in a great many cases this actually took the form of the abandonment of Roman 
settlements and the rcoccupation of pre-Roman sites. The desertion of Falcrii 
Novi in favour of Qvita C«tellana is typical of what was happening over lai^e 
parts of central Italy. With the collapse of central authority, a premium was put 
upon precisely those simple factors which had governed settlement in earlier times, 
above all upon defensibility. The cliff-top villages and castles of medieval Italy 
were a natural response to an age-old need. A few, such as Nepi and Gallesc and 
some of the smaller castles, had been continuously occupied since earliest times. 
Many more, such as Civita Castellana and Torre dellTsola, were ancient sites 
reoccupied after a long break, or were established on sites which, although now 
occupied for the first time, arc physically indistinguishable from those of pre- 
Roman antiquity. The extern to which the pattern of medieval settlement repeats 
in detail that of the pre-Roman age naturally varies from one district to another. 
In the south-western Viterbese, for example, Bieda, Castel d*Asso, Norchia, San 
Giovenale, San Giuliano and VetralJa are all Etruscan sites reoccupied in the 
Middle Ages, and of these only Bieda can show evidence of continuity through 
Roman times; it is actually the exception to find a fortified Etruscan settlement 

** e.g. ili, pp. 154-156, where be lilts ever 150 eatate-namee recorded (rom the iiomediate nrigh- 
bourhvod of NepL Many of these oamea appear to have survived from claarical ritna. 
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that was not so reoccupicd. In the Agcr Faliscus the reversion was far less whole¬ 
sale. Side by side with ancient sites that were now once more inhabited, we find 
a number of villages and castles that were certainly new foundations, and it is 
probably true to say that the divergence from the pre-Roman pattern of settlement 
was a good deal more thorough here than it was in many other parts of southern 
Etruria. 

It is not hard to sa^st reasons for this. One such is undoubtedly the number 
of impoitanl Roman roads that ran through or near the territory, and which 
continued to exercise an influence on the location of settlement long after the 
collapse of formal Roman authority. The Via Cassia and the Via Flaminia were 
still major highways to the north; and although the Via Amcrina may have ceased 
quite early to be an eficctive through-road, the number of small medieval castles 
established along it at the crossings are a clear indication that large stretches of it 
were still in active use and continued to play an important part in the pattern of 
local communication, and consequently of setdement. Another influential legacy 
from Roman antiquity was the clearance of £bres^land. By the tenth and eleventh 
cencuriffi, when the medieval pattern begins to emerge once more into dear view, 
we find a whole row of villages strung out along the south-eastern and eastern 
slopes of Monte Cimino. This was an entirely new element in the historical 
geography of the region, and in terms of agricultural settlement it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that by the later Middle Ages the centre of gravity had already 
shifted into what in Faliscan times must still have been very largely forest. 

There are, therefore, important reservations to be made to any statement that 

the medieval road-system of the Ager Faliscus represents a substantial reversion to 

pre-Roman conditions. Granted these reservations, however, it remains true that 
there was a very close similarity in the conditions governing the construction and 
use of roads. Where, as at Corchiano, there was an existing system of local roads, 
traffic once more flowed down it; where, on the other hand, the site was a new 
creation, the relatively recent lay-out of its road-system can often only be detected 
on the ground by the absence of andent features along it. 

It was not until the close of the Middle Ages chat the re-establishment of a 
strong Papal government once more aeated conditions comparable to those pre¬ 
vailing in Roman tim«. The principal focus of this renewed activity by the 
central authority was the stroi^ Papal fortress of Clvita CasteJlana. In Roman 
times the main line of the Via Flaminia had passed several kilometres to the east 
of the town, although there was almost certainly a divertieuium leaving it at the 
Osteiia di Slabia and following approximately the line of the modern motor road, 
crossing the river Treia on a bridge just below the town, and rejoining the main 
road near the top of the hill leading down into the Tiber valley at Borghetto. 
This twofold pattern seems to have subristed throughout the Middle Ages. Very 
soon afterwards, however, one can detect an increasing emphasis on what had 
been the secondary road, and by the seventeenth century this had become the main 
road, while the old line of the Via Flaminia was abandoned and fell into ruin. 

The fint intimation of these changes is given in the Porta Romatia at Givita 
CastcUana, a monumental gateway just below the point of the town, set across the 
southern flank of the saddle between it and CoUe Vignale, on the line up which the 
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road from the bridge miast have passed. It was put up under Callixtus III (1455- 
1458) by Rodrigo Borgia, who later, as Pope Alexander VI, built ilie fortress to the 
west of the town, and it incorporates reused fragments from a Roman mausoleum, 
that of P. Glitius Gallus. The building of the Ponte FeUce at Borghetto between 
1589 and 1603«’ must greatly have increased the volume of traffic along the Via 
Flaminia; and a few yeaia later Paul V (1605-1623), whose coat-of-arms figures 
on the same Porta Romana, closed the old route across the Treia under penalty 
of fine.” Henceforward all this profitable traffic had to pass beneath the walls of 
the town. The road did not pass through the town proper, but continued across 
the saddle, following the line of the ancient road that runs northwards past the 
temple of Juno; but it was an easy step up into the town, and it was no less easy 
for the Papal authorities to control all movement along what was still one of the 
two great highways from the north towards Rome. The bridge over the Treia 
was restored in 1635, and again in 1676; and finally, in 1709, Clement IX by 
spanning the Rio Maggiore on the north side of the town, made it possible for the 
traveller to enter Civita Castellana and leave it again to the nonh without re* 
tracing his steps. It is only in modern times that the main road has been directed 
once more to the east, leaving the town standing on a busy loop, a kilometre or so 
to the west of the main line of the Via Flaminia. 

By the second decade of the eighteenth century Civita Castellana was thus In 
undisputed control of the main road to the north. Towards the end of the same 
century its position was further enhanced by the construction of a new road, to 
which frequent reference has been made in the preceding sections. This struck off 
from the current line of the Via Ciminla, to the north of Montcrosi (where it was in 
fact following the line not of the ancient Via Giminia, but of the medieval road 
leading from Montcrosi to RoncigUone and so across Monte Cimino to Viterbo); it 
passed through Nepi and thence, making a wide detour to the north to avoid the 
FossitelJo and the Fosso dcllTsola, it turned eastwards along the plateau, to enter 
Civita Castellana beneath the wails of the Papal fortress, This road, which made 
occasional use of earlier roads, but which was in its totality as much a new creation 
as any of the great Roman ihrough-roads, is dated by its terminal inscripdons to 
the years 1787-1789 (see below; also pi. XLV), It has been incorporated un¬ 
changed into the modem road-system, and it is stiJl the only motor road crossing 
the central Ager Faliscus from east to west. 

With the construction of this road the main lines of communication within the 
Ager Faliscus were established in a form which lasted until the building of the 
railways in the present century, It is only within the last twenty-five years that 
motor transport has really begun to leave its mark on the countryside, and still 
more recently that the pattern of communications has started once more to shift. 
Much of the old scene has disappeared and more is disappearing daily; but much 
still remains. The purpose of the work of which the present article is a partial 
record is to survey as much as possible of that scene while there is yet time- 


See p, 165. 

** This provuion that the Romao viaduct acrou the TreJa on the lice of the old Via 

FlamisU vras still functioning. If so, it must have ^n« out of use Quite soon aAerwards, 
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For the Roman crossmg of ihe river Treia, >ee Ashby and Pell, p. 156. 

The Form Romana, now partly cnffulfed in the tupporring wall the inhere W, U a s|™W 
sjniccure of heavily orbossed tula masonry, vnth a a^le ar^ made up 

ments. The keysttme bears the coai^f-arms of Cardinal Rodngo Borgia (later Pope Alexander 
VI) uid the following ioscripcioo: 


RODORIOO. BORIAE- 
CALISTI. III. PONT. WAX. 
NEPOTI. EPIS, PORT. CAR. 
VALENT. SR.E. VICECAN. 
VEHIENTES 
RELlQyiA SEPVLCRI 
P. GLmi. GAL. TRIB. 
MILITVM. LEG. PR. III. VIRX 


GAPIT. CANDIDATI 
VETVSTAIX COLLAPSI 
PATRI ET DOMINO 
B.M. RESTITVI 
CVRARUNT 


For tbe tomb ofP. Glicwa GaJlus, see CIL ri, 5097; a curving fragment of CT»blau« in the^t^ 
maaza and some decorated eiiecw in S. Maria del Garmme also evidcnlly belonged to tt. For the 
S^fication of Oviia CasteUana vdth the ancient Veil fiRccnlb cent^ ^ 

the tomlxJab commemorating ‘lacobo Panalfuuo VeieoTano, d. 1461, now in tbe pordi of tiic 
cathedral. 

For tbe doting of the old Via Flaminia by Paul V. see Martbori, Via Flemaia, pp. a>-S2. 

RcstoradoiB of the now ruined bridge over the Treia are recorded in the two following inscrip- 
rions, which stood on the bridge; the second Is now in the porch of the cathedral: 


VRBANVS VIII P.M. 

AD CREMERAM VBI NO^I FABIOS 
TRVCIDAVERB VEJENTES 
PONTEM HVNC OVA VETV5TAS EXEDERAT 
INSTAVRAVn ANNO PONT- XU 
ANTONIVS DVRANDVS GVBERNATOR 
LAVRENTIVS PETRONfVS 
RODOLPHVS DE RODOLPHII 
MARCVS MORICONVS COSS. 


(A INNOCENTIO XX P-O.M. PONT. 11 

VIATOR SISTE GRESSVM 
RENOVATAM 

IN HOC MARMORE DE VELENTANIS CXDNFLICTIS 
LEGE W2M0R1AM 
RESTAVRANTIBVS 

ILLMl- DD. ABBATE DE MITIS GVBERNATORE 
lOSEPHO SACCHI ET lOANNE FANTIBASSO CONS. 

The construction of the Ponte deniendDO was commemorated in a medal, bearing the legetsd 
PROSPERVM ITER 7ACIET PONS CIVIT. CASTELLANAE, and with some later repairs it 
is still tbe bridge that is in use today. For this and for the bridges over the Treia, see Del Prate, 
pp. 26^0; P. Tarquini, otoriefe t Umtmali di Cmta CasUUatux, 1874, pp, 43-45. 

Tbe cowtnaction of the Papal road linking the Via Cassia with Civita CasteUana and the Via 
Flamima is documented in two commemoraave bscriptions. One of these (1789) is inscribed on 
a marble panel lei into the base of a decoradve column of travertine, which Stands in the fi»k between 
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the Dew road aod tbc ao-called ‘Via aminia,’ the medieval road from Monietosi to Sulri; on the 
shaft arc inscribed pcrinten to Loreto aod Florence re^jeetivdy (p. XLV, b, e). The oiher (1787) 
ia cut on a marble plaque which overlooks the carriageway of the new road at the point where it 
enters Civita Castellana, across the ditch of the Papal fortieas. 


{a) TVSSV 

PII. SEXTI. P.M. 
FIL^NCISCVS- MANTIGA 
CA-C. CVR. VIAR. 

VIAM. CASSIAM. AB. VRSE 
AX)II. L. 

RBFICIEND. ET. DIVERTICVLO 
IVWGEND. CVR. 


AN.OIDIOCCLXXXIX (w) 


(i) PIVS- SBXTVS. PONT. BdAX 
VIAM. LONGAM M.P. XS 
AB, PALERIIS. AD. MILEARB. XXVS 
VIAE. CASSIAE. PONTIB. FACTIS 
OMNI 5 .OPERE, MVNITAM. APERVIT 
AN. CIOIDGCLXXXVU 
FRANCISCO. MANTICA. Q.A.C. 
CVRATORE. VIAR. 


ond, on laUts on tht sh ^: 

(i) FIRENZE 
(u) LORETO 

M. W. Frsdebjksbn andJ. B. Warp PaitKiNs 


APPENDIX 

A Note on the water>supply of Civita Gastellana 

The elevated situation of Civita Casrellana meant that, for Its ancient as for ita modem mhal»- 
taots, a supply of running water could be ensured only by bringing it in from a considerable distance 
along the valleys that converge on the town ftom the west. The Roman aqueduct over the Fosso 
Tr« Pooti (p. 104) can only have suppliol this site, and it was presumably built to serve the settle¬ 
ment that grew up on the aba n doned site of Falerii Veters. 

The medieval dey probably drew the bulk of iu water from weOs, but it is to tlus period Chat 
we must attribute also the reactivadon of the Romao aqueduct, aitesr^^ by the repair of the bridge 
across the Fosso Tre Pond. At some considerably later date this line was replaced 1^ one at a 
somewhat lower level, which drew its water from the bed of the same valley a short distance below 
the eauant Roman and medieval remains. To this, or to some precursor of the aqueduct described 
in the followup paragraph, must be ascribed the supply recorded in the honorary cablet set up in 
1565, now placed in the southern wall of the ceno^ piaaza: 

mrUPPO BONCOMPAGNO S.R.E. CARD. ET 
M. PENIT. GREGORII XIII P.M. EX FR(atr)E NEPO- 
T1 OB PVBLICAS FVNCTrONES IN ClViTA^ 

TI DEG VS ET COMODVM COPIOSISSIME 
VERSAS ET IRRIGWM SPETIOSVMCi. 

FONTEM SITIENTI POPVLO PIE PROPINA- 
TVM VBIENTES ACCEPTl BENEFICII MEMO- 
RES RECTORI ET PR(mcip)I BENEM(er«nti) AD REI AETER- 
NAM MEMORIAM VNANIME POSVERVNT MDMXVC 

The fountain in the same piazsa U the work of Pope Paul V (ldD5-1621), whose ernblem, the dragon, 
it embodies. 

A more ambitious project, attributed by local writers to Clement X {167C^1676), consisted of 
tapping a spring some 5 kilometres distant, under the walls of Santa Maria di Fallen (Falerii Novi); 
tbence the water waa carried by underground specus along ibe left bank of the Rio Mahore, and 
passed into the town over the Ponte Terrano, supported above road-level by a seriea of arches 
(pi. XXXVni, i). Whether or not it had any more primitive forerunner, it is clear that the 
aqueduct as it stands today is, despite later modlficaoons, substantially Ciement’s work (Del Prate> 
p. 45; F. Tarquini, Noti^ istoriehe 4 ferriioriali di Civita Coiiellaui, 1374, p. 71). 

A third source of supply, from the neighbourhood of RoncigUoae, has been constructed only Id 
the last few years. 
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Notes on the Plates 


XVII, a. Excav&red lecticn of tlie Via Amerina, beside the road leading from the Via Cassia 
(Kilo 34.7) to Gafnpagnano; looking north. On the ri^t, remains of a Roman 
building in ofxu niicvlatumy with buttresses and other detail in small blocks of tuia; 
the wall across the road, beyond the figure, is modern. (p, 76) 

The Via Amerioa, where It begins to drop throiigh the woods just south of the 
Fosso dei Pasci Bovi; looking south. (p. 77) 

{. The Via Aicenna, looking southwards across the Valle Coaro and the Fosso del 
Pasci Sovi, from just below Casale 11 Casdnone. (p. 78) 

d. The Via Amerina, north>wesc of Corebiano, just beyond CasaJe SdardlglU; looting 
north. (p. 120) 


XVIIl, a. Ponte Nepesioo, looking northwards across the valley. In the middle distance, the 
bridge; at the foot of the elifls in the right ibreground, the line of the Roman road, 
which joins the modern road where it swings 1^ round the low blu^. (p. 81 ) 
ft. The Via Amerlna at Pome P r ess o, looting northwards across the valley; to the 
foreground, grass-grown paving n ritt. The modem road lies just to the left of the 
bushes in the left (breground. (p, 86) 

r. The ancient road from bTepi to Stitri. about 1 tin. west of Sulri; looking east. 

(P- 180} 

d. Ne^, from tbe west (telephoto). The campanile is that of the cathedral, the 
tO'W that of the medieval castle; the dome in the distance, on tbe extre m e tight, 
stands near ibe nose of the promontory (cf pi. XL, b). (p. 89) 


XIX, a. Poote Nepaino: the casde hill from the east. The hills In the distance are the 

aorib'Weetern range of the Monti Sabaiinl, with the prominent triangular peak of 
Monte Rocca Rcfoana; the rovmded spur above Moncerou Iim just otP the ilJustra* 
tion, to the lefh The outer edge of the castle ditch can be seen running obliquely 
down, to the left of (be castle, and beyond it the opes ground that marks tbe site 
of tbe medieval village. (p. 83) 

ft. The same; from the south. 

c. Ponte Nepesino: the bridge and its sonhem approaches. The destroyed ‘Terme 
di Graccho' stood In the field to the left of the road, beyond the bridge. The cave 
above the left-hand arch of the bridge is still occupied, jointly, by a family and its 
livestock. (p. 81 ) 

XX, «. Ponte Nepesino: the castle from the south-west. (p. 83) 

ft. Ponte Nepeano: the south-western dank of the Castle and the enrrance, showing 

(in heavy shadow) the spru^ of the arched gateway spanning it The wall in tbe 
left foreground is modern. (p. 83) 

t, Ponte Nepewo: the entrance to one of a psar of Pallscan tombs, across tbe valley 
from the Castle, to the oonh (fig. 4, P). For the interior, see pi. XXXII I, i (p. 87) 


XXI, a. Ponte Neperino, the bridge: south face of (be first pier from the north. The 
masonry on the right is mamly Roman, that on the left dates ftom the widening of 
the bridge m Papri tunes. (p, 81) 

ft. Roman building, of seiet concrete, to the west of the Via Amerlna, neat Casale il 
Cbscinone (795731); from the south-west. Note the recesses io the angle buttresses, 
which incorporated some feature (masonry piers?), now d^oy^. Tbe beam- 
sockets are secondary. (p. 80} 

e. Roman cistern, about 500 m. to tbe east of Casale I’Unulti {612766}; rvltf conaete, 
with remains of oput ituertim lacir^. (p. 80) 

d. Ponte Nepesino, the castle: masonry of the north-west outer wail, with relieving 
®rch. (p. 03) 
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XXII,«. Tbe Via AiDcrina, norih of Kepi; looking northwardA across the Rio Vicaao. (p. 90) 

b. The Via Amerma, north Nepl; looking southwards across ihe Fos^teUo. The 

bushes beyond the head of the standii^ figure mark the site of the bridge, now a 
chasm 12-15 m. deep. (p. 91 ) 

c. The Via Amehna, south of Falcrii Novi; looking northwards across the Posso 
Mahore. Left, the trenched cuttiap of the road; right, ibc quarries from which 
the stone for the bridge was taken, now occupied by three largo tombs (fig. 14, 
nos. 1-3), On the crese, beside the road, a prominent Roman maiuoleum (no. 18), 

{pp, 104, 10^) 

d. Another view of the same quarries; just to the left of the centre is the enu-aace to 
tomb no. 1, 

XXUI, a. Via Amerina, bridge over the Foaso Tre Pond; from the southeast, (p. 98) 

b. The same, the nonhero Inner fa« of the arch. The projecting course served to 
carry the cmiring during construction. 

e. Via Amerina, Roman bridge over the Fosso Mahore; detail of the east face of tbe 

south abutment (cT- fig. 12). (p. 98) 

XXIV, a. Via Amerina, Roman bridge over tbe Fosso Tre Ponti; the east face of the northern 
embankmeat. (p. 99) 

b. The same; the east free of the north abutment and Its t\vo buttreaso^, 

c. The same; detail of the masonry visible in the previous illustratioii. 

d. Via Amerina, Roman bridge over the Foeso Maggiore; detail of the masonry and 

concrete footings of the south abuinuni (ef. fig. 12). (p. 99) 

XXV, The Via Amerina, south of FalerK Novi, between the Foss© Tre Pont! (bottom) 
and the Rio Calello (top); the top of the plate is slightly west of nonb. 
illustration shows clearly the marbematJcally straight cotirse of the road (tbe 
appearance of slight deviations Is due to superficial vegetation) and the broad, 
gently sloping trenches in which die road is carried down to tbe successive bridges. 
It also illmtrates the precipitous character of the gorges tliat mark ihe lower cinuses 
of the streams (notary, h^, that of the Fosso Maggiore), and tbe narrow trenches 
that are cut through the silt by the actual stream-beds, both here and in their 
upper courses. The stretch of country to the left of tbe road between Fosso Tre 
Pond and Fosso Maggiore is typical second-growth woodland, mainly low scrub, 
with a few large trees; through it runs a woodland ridgeway path. Along the 
north bank of the Fosso Maggiore is a stretch of macehia, virtually impenetrable 
except by charcoal-burners* paths; and beyond it again, a broad stretch of wood¬ 
land that has been recently cleared for cultivatloo. In the latter can stUl be seen 
the line of several plougheo-oui paths. 

At the extreme top right-hand corner Is a small section of the ridgway track 
njnnir\g westwards from Ponte Terrano (Falerii Veicres) towards Sutri (visible also 
in pL XXVI); and, near the righc-band bottom corner, the FalUcan rock-out 
roads leading down to the crossing at the Junction of the two Fossi. (p. 97) 

For a detailed map of part of the area Illustrated, see fig. 14, p. 103. 

XXVI, Faleril Novij tbe top of the plate Is appronimately norilx-cast. For a key-map, 
illustracing tbe site of the city, see 26. This iUusiratioa also overlaps (but oa a 
different orientation) with Plate XXV. 

Except for the southern approach of the Via Aruerina and the ridgev'ay read to 
the south of the town, none of the ancient roads arc still in use. Stretches of which 
more or less clear traces can be made out In the photograph Illustrated are {«, top 
right) that to the north-east, crossu^ the fork of lire two white roads, and (1^) that 
to the north-west, beading straight for the left-ltand margin from the Porta dl Giove. 
The Hue of the Via Amerina across the town Is almost completely obliterated by 
that of a modern liet^e, which rues slightly obliquely to it; Its onward course cao 
just be made out bcrweco the walls and the whirc road, heading for the Cerreto 
crossing and ‘il Castellaccio’, which Is just visible la the top left-hand, margin. 
Note the medieval road and mossing to the south-west of the town. Tbe regular 
cultivation to the west of the town, suggestive of ancient centuriation, is of relatively 
recent origin. (pp. 155-9) 
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XXIX, a. 
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XXX, 

XXXI, A 

b. 

XXXII, A 
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The cliff*iop village of Gorchiano, on the iite of the aDdeot ciiadeL The view i» 
liken from the cait, from a point just above the cutting that carries tbe avita 
Gastdlaju up on Co the plateau to the (ouih ^ the losvu. 

Faliscan road-cutting louth-wegt of Corchlano, just below the chapel of S. Egidio, 
The steps I«d up to a wayside shrine beside what is Mill a busy country road. 

(p. ]16) 

Faiiscan road-cuiclng south-east of Gorebiano, on the ancient road to Falerli 
Vetcres; jtat beyond the figure the road swiags so the left to reach the bottom of 
the slope. The widening viable at the base of the rock-fecc in this and the 
preceding iUusiradon is probably of quite recent date. Tbe scored grooves worn 
by the traffic attest successive deepenings as a result of reeutiings of tbe road* 
suffece. (P- IJ®) 


The waywde church of S. Maria del Soccorao and the Via Anierina, viewed from 
the railway viaduct. In the left foreground the modem bridge, on the site of the 
Roman bridge. (P* ^1*) 

Tbe same, looking northwards up the line of the Via Amerina. The scaipcd bank 
just to the ci^t of tbe figures in (he forefrotmd marks the line of tbe Rosian road. 

The small wayside chivch of S. E^dio, standing in the fork between (right) tbe old 
road down to the crossing below S. Maria del Soccorso and (l^) the ‘Via della 
C^nara*, the ancient road illustrated in plate XXVII, (p. 1 Id) 

The wayside church of S. Maiia dcUe Grazie and the ridgeway road north of tbe 
Rio Fratta, looking north-westwards in the direction of the Pome del Pcote. Tbe 
church stands atthe crossing of this road and of the ancie n t road from Corchiano 
to C^lese. The ridgeway road, with its many paiallel tracks, is a fine example 
as yet unspmled by motor transport. (p. 169) 

■The medieval castle of ‘U CastcEaccIo’, near the railway station of Corchiaoo 
(Viterbo line), viewed from the west. This pan of the castle dates probably from 
the founeenth or flfteeotb century. (P* 116) 

The elaborately carved west porul of the church of S. Maria del Soccorso. The 
grotesques and odier carved detml on this door and on the elaborately carved 
shrine within the church si^gest a date c. 1481^1490. (p. 116) 

Medieval tower beside the Via Amerins, on the southern crest overlooking the Rio 
Fratta. The two surviving walls were built into the angle of an earlier structure, 
which baa unce collapsed. (p- 1 10 ) 

The Faliscan sire of Ponte del Poote, near Corchiano. (p. 123) 

The Fallscto site of Ponte del Ponte, from the esst; on the ri^i» the go^e of the 
Rio Tenuta; on the left, a shallow tributary valley, of which the right*hand 
bank has been scarped back to form a defennve wall idong the south side of (be 
inhabit^ site; io tbe distance, the peak of M. Ci(niT>o. The aqueduct U in heavy 
shadow, (^stream from the sire. (p. 123) 

The rock*cuc inscription of Larth Vel Amies, beside the ‘Via della Ganara*, south¬ 
west of Corchiano. The inscription is 3.48 m. long, the indi^uad letters 33-3$ cm. 
hlglL (p. 117) 

The south-east &ce of the aqueduct at Ponte del Ponte. (p. 125) 

Tbe ewrievUis cut In the rock-free of the gorge, in order to carry the stream round 
the solid masonry mass of the aqueduct. 

Detul of A showing tbe rough core and the frner masonry of the outer free. 
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XXXIII.«. 


b. 


<L 


Facade of ihe finest of the rock'^ut tonibs in the cemetery to the norih of Ponte del 
PoDte. The central Jromos leads to the ioral>chanbei and was preaumahly filled 
in or roofed over between interments. There were originally two c^unms, placed 
eyimneerkaJly (cf. fig. 22). (P- 

The interior of the same tomh, showing the central column supportu^ the roof 
and one of the loculi cut in the walls. The typical recessed frame to the locuhii, 
(^. d, belotv) Vitas cut to heJd the tUes with which these grav^reccssca were regularly 
sealed. 


Doorway and part of the porch of the best preserved of the tombs (no. 1) cut in the 
Quarries beside the Via Anserina at the Fosso Maggiore crossing (cf. fig. IS). 

(p. 104) 


Part of the interior of the Faliscan tomb at Ponte Nepesino of which the entrance 
is illustrated in piste XX, c (fig. 4,0). Note the recessed fiamc for dosure-tilcs, 
as in h, above. (?• 


XXXIV, a. The northern di{6 of the Fosso dcllc Chiarc Fontane at the point where it is cro»^ 
by the Via Amerina. At this point the valley U a fomudable ohsucle, ana the 
road had to strike ohliquely up the cliff-face before turning ocffihwands again at 
the crest. <P* 

h Road-fork immediately north of the Fosso delle Cafiarc Fontaoe; on the left the 
Via Amerina, derelict and choked with vegetation; on the right its rwdi^ 
successor, still in use as a farm ffack, leading to Casale S. Brvna. (p. *21) 


XXXV. a. CasaJc S. Bruna, ftom the south-west. The apse of the church w just be sew 
over the low roof at the left-hand end of the waU, Behind the tovw w 
separately fortified extremity of the promontory, separated from the ofthc 
chureh by a broad, rock-cut ditch; and lo the right of the town can be se”* ^ 
levels of rock-cut Cambers. IP* 

t The base of the tower, from the cast. Note the two qualities of tufa and, bottom 
left, the large blocks of travertine taken from a Roman monument- 
f. The upper part of the tower, from the w=t- Tlw upper left-hand ma^nry, above 
the siring<ourac and to the left of the window, is that of a later repair. 


XXXVI a. avi» Castellana (Falerii Veteres), looking west-north-v^twards across the nvtf 
Treia; on the left, the valley of the Rio Rletto; in the nght fertsrouad, a group of 
modem buildings overlooking the remains of the Papal bridge across tiw I r«a, 
hTthedistanc^ Monte Cimino. The nose of the proroonio^ occu^rf by the 
ancient and the medieval towns and the saddle bc^n it and Orfle Vignale are 
just beyond the r«ht-hand edge of the picture. In *c mid^ distanc^a^w 
the prcmineni white cliff can be seen the cwtml tower of fw^^sit^ 

on the neck of the promontory, and to the left of u the cathedral (cf. pi. XXXVU, 
a) The houses on the extreme right are those of the modern suburb that has 
grown up around the railway station; they He to north of the Fosso Maggwre. 

6. Th. lower valley of ihc Fosso Miggioro the silo of .ho 

looking north-eastwards fi^m the prominent spur ( bassi CWun) wible m 
I e The track viable in the lower right-hand corner is that which Ica^ 
£;vii the flank of Colic Vi^, foiling the line 

medieval bridge (barely visible m slutdow; cf. pi. X^VII, t), a^ » noitn 
eastwards up the dopes of Montarano, the ^nded etmnence 
skv-line 'Ac cuiur« of the right-hand fork (towards Borgbetto and ^ Via 
^minia) is dearly Sible as a line of tree* and 

across the upper slopes; the left-hand fcrk (towards Gasaic S. Mana and Gdle«) 

^ 'point ‘W' >“? 

The temple of Juno stood on the fiat ground imn^at^ to the nght 
Sf^^esent track at th^ p<OTt where it bends to start clirobmg 
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XXXVII, a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

XXXVIII, a. 

h. 

c~ 

XXXIX, 

XL, a. 

b. 


The western end oS Civiia CMWllana, seen from the south-east, across ibe valley 
of tbe Sio Piletto. At the highest pouu is the cathedral; to the left of it tbe Papal 
fortress; and bdow and to the left of the fortress the rock*cut ditch across the neck 
of the promontory which marks the western limit both of the andeot and the 
medieval dry (the profUe of this against the skyline is obscured by the ramp that 
carries the Papal road across ir, but the sheet ioner face is dearly visible where it 
swings round the shoulder to the south-west of the cathedral). The proramenc 
building in the centre of the picture is the chapd of S. Maria della Cant A; *ig- 
lagging round it from the bottom rigb>band corner can be seen the old road from 
Nepi, and above and to the right of it a number of ancient tombs. 

Looking back across the Rio TJetto from the western end of the town (cf. the 
previous iUusmdon, which was taken from a point near the &r brow of the gorge 
towards the right-hand edge of the picture; also pi. XXXVI, a, which vaa taken 
from the slop® in the middle distance, beyond the cUff in heavy ahadow). In the 
distance, on the right, h the northern end of Monte Soracte; and on the lefr, the 
mounuini of the upper Sabina, north of Faria. The road winding up tbe far 
slcpc is tbe old road to Nepi (cf. pi- XXXVIII, a), wdiich croaed the stream by a 
bri^, now destroyed, just tids side of the consincucus farmhouse in ihe valley. 

(p-136) 

Medieval bridge across the stream of the Fotso M^giore, just above the dte of 
the i^plr> of Juno Curitis (cf. pi. XXXVI, taken from the rocky spur visible 
beyond it); on the left skyline, the buildings of the hospital that stands on the point 
of the promontory occupied by the ancient and the medieval town; on the extreme 
leA, in shadow, the clilts of CoUe Vignale. (p. 133) 

Ponte Clemenupo and tbe Posso M^giore, looking east-south-eastwatds across 
the lower part of the town; In tbe distance M. Soracte. (p. 133) 

The old road from Civlia Gastellana to Nepi, a Utile beyood the crest of its ascent 
to the Plan! di Castello (cf. pi. XXVII. A), Though a bi^ local road right down 
to the end of the eighteenth century, It is here almost certainly following the ancient 
line, (P« 138) 

The culling of lire ancient road from Clvita Castellana to the west, towards SuCri 
and Falcril Novi, looking eastwards from a short distance to the wat of Ponte 
Terrano; in the middle distance the arches of tbe aqueduct of Clement X, and 
b^ond them the central tower of the Papal fortress. The chicken-runs in the 
lefr-band margin occupy ancient combs. (pp, 143, 197) 

Concrete core of a Roman mausoleum adjoining ihe large Roman ute on the upper 
slopes of Montarano. (p. 153) 

Falerii Veteres: pcstern id the grounds of tbe convent attached to tbe church of 
$. Maria del Carmine, overlooking the Fosso Magglore (cf. fig. 24). It was sited 
in a natural declivity down which led a foot-patb, the lower part of which has now 
sheered away, leaving tbe gate isdated and almost ^accessible near the top of a 
towering clilt. (p. 134) 

The Fosso di Gastello, looking eastwards from a point oo the north side a short 
distance to the w®i of Castel S. Elia; the Church of S. Elia (rf. pi. c) is just 
virible round the shoulder of the nearest cliff; beyond it, on tbe cliff-top, tiM modem 
unctuary. This Ulascnirion gives a charactenstic view of Coe of thee Feliscan 
gorg®, cut deep into the tufa and still actively efodiog, with sheer dif!s along the 
crests and long, steep slopes of rumbled debris along the foot. 

Looking souCh-westtvards from the same point as In the previous iHustraiion; on 
the rigKt, the end of tbe promontory on which Nepi is built (the dome is that 
visible IQ pi. XVIIl, d); on the left the Fosso della Masga. 'Fhe conical bill in the 
distance is Monte Rocca Romana (dl pL XIX, e). 

C^tel S. Elia- In the foreground, tbe church of S. Elia; above it, the sack that 
leads down from the northern crest of the Toeso dl Gastello to the medieval bridge 
In the valley below; to tbe left of the track, the medieval village, on the site of a 
small Faliscan seitlement. Near the track can be made out the openings into 
several andent tombs. (p. 139) 
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XLI,a. 


XLII, c. 


e. 

d. 


XLIII. 
XLIV, a. 


b. 

e. 

d. 

XLV,«i. 


4. 

XLVI, 


XLvn. 


Inscription in Etruscan characKen, cut in the rodf*face of a road>cut(uig about 
3 km. west of Cmta Caatellaot. (p. 142) 

loscriptioa in Lacio cbaracicrs, cut a few m. distant from that shown in the 
prece^og UluBtration. (p. 141) 

Looking south>oaat\varda from the walls of Gallcse towards (be chapel of 5. Maria 
del Kiposo^ visible on (be central skyline; (he church of S. Pamiaco Is jest off the 
illustration to (he 1^, and climbing obliquely up from it can be seen the ancient 
road up (o (he plateau, which forks just below the cbapel, the left-hand branch 
heading for Grotca Forclosa and Faierii Veteres. In the distance, to the right of 
the chapel, Monte Soracce. (p* 166) 

Looking south-westwards from the walla of Gallee, along (he line of the road to 
Corchiano. (P« 166) 

Vaulted Roman buUdlng beside the road from Gallese to Soriano at Kilo. 7.8. (p. 166) 
CminJt beside the ancient road that leads down from chc plateau to the west of 
Grorta Porciosa towards the aosalng of the Rio Fratta. r^lit*band channel 

collected the surface water, wluch was passed into a longitudinal channel (here 
expo^ in section by a rock-fell in the lower left-band comer) and so carried off 
doW the slope. (P* 

Air photograph of the Paliscan site of Grotta Porclost aod of the adjoining temiory j 
cf. figs. 27.2S- (P« ’’2) 

The Falisoan fortified site of Grotta Porciosa, seen from the east. The line of trees 
and bushes Is that of the southon part of the eastern defensive wall, running acr^ 
the neck of the promontory towards the Fosso San Silvcslro, the slopes of which 
drop away sharply in the extreme left-hand ruarpn of the picture. (p. 174) 

The same; the weatem defensive diicb, lodtmg northwards from the causeway of 
the original wen gate- The foliage conceals a sheer drop at the far end of the 
ditch into the gorge of the Rio Fraita. {p> 174) 

The same: detail of a above. (P- ^ 74) 

The same: the original east gate, from the east. (P- 174) 

Nepl, looking north-westwards from the approximate point of exit in antiquity 
the Via Amerina, on the north side of the town. In the foreground, the feUt that 
mark the point where the Fosso del Cerro plunges through the tufa to ^me the 
deep and predntous northern branch of the Foa&o di Gastello; across head of 
the fells, the low bridge carrying the Papal road to Civita Castellana; beyrod »t, 
(he arches of the early eighteenth-century aqueduct; and on the extreme left, the 
inner ao^ of the great nonh-eastern banloo of the sixiccnth-eentury fortificaaons. 

(pp. 89,161“f) 

Ornamental direction-post, marking the beginning of the new Papal road b^t in 
1707-1789 to link the Via Cbsda with the Via Flaminia, tbroi^h Neps and Ldvita 
OMtdlaM- 

Detail of the preceding illustration- IP* 

Air photfwaph showing Qvita CasteUana (Faierii Veteres) and adjoin^ icm'tory 
at a scale of approximately 1:55,000 (i.c- a total dislaitce of;ust under 10 km. ^ 
top to bottom of the seccioD illustrated; the scale is approximate o^y, since them 
is some p^tograpbic distortion, particularly towards the lefchand tn^n). it 
illustrate very dea rly the conformalioo of the temtory, with all the nonhent group 
of tributaries of the river Treia running in precipitous gorges ai^ converging at 
the site of the town; the valley of the Treia itself, being wider and le« preci^tous 
at tbU pwnt, is less strongly marked. In the right-hand margin are tU souch^- 
most of the btoud of strains that flow directly into the Tibet thrwgh the northern 
Aeer Fallscus. Near the tep margin, just to the left of the promment wtnte road, 
csSi be seen the circuit of Faierii Novi; Fabrics and Nepi lie just beyond the upper 
right-hand and left-hand coniert, respectively. For other topc«rapbicaI details, sec 
figs. 10 and 25. 

Panoramic view- (in two sections) of the Ager Faliscus, as seen from the su^it of 
Monte dell’Implccato, on the northern rim of the Mono Sabatmi, beovecn the Via 
C^ia and the Via Amerina. 






























































































































INDEXES TO THE ANCIENT ROAD SYSTEMS OF THE 
CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ACER FALISCUS 

I. INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


A 

Paliiewa, 1^, 

Agrr faliwai $7-203, ^;»i^ geogr&ptucaJ fearures 
of, 69, J28, 163, J99. 

•griculrure, ancient, su cultivation. 

Amelia (Aeima), 123. 

aqueduct: Falifcan, at Ponte Poote, 123-125; 
oedieval and Papal, supplying Civia CaaielJana, 
197; Papal and !9th cenrury, at Nepl, 181-182; 
Roman and medieval, over Fono Tie Ponti, 
lOf, 106, 132. 

B 

75. 

Baccaoo, crater, 67, 75. 

Batb-buildii^, Roman, 87. 

Benedictine foundation at Gasiel Sant’ £Iia, 

139-140- 
Bomarso, 165. 

Borifaetio, 70, 110, I49-I50, 154, 171-172, 177. 
Bracciano, lake, 67 

bridge:? Palucan, 143, 145. 147-149; Roman, 91. 
92, 97, 99, 102, UO-lll, 121. 144^145, 170, 
Over Foaso Tre Poati, 97-101, over Tiber, 165; 
medieval and lata, 133, 139, 154, 173-174; stt 
olw Ponte. 

C 

Cam (Cerveieti), 69. 

CamilW 131. 

Campagnano, 69, 70, 73, 75-76. 

Capena, 69. 

Caprir<^a. IBO, 182. 

Cawtie: 

La Caaaecia. 165-166; 

Caacinone, 78, 80, 179; 

Clnchino, 141; 

Fallarese. 117; 

di Fontana MaruccU, 150; 

Marini, 170-171; 

La Maasa, 89; 

Messano, 106; 

Padano, 150, 176; 

Fazielli, 160 - 161 ; 

La Piccionaca, 167; 

Pilera, 110; 

Prauee. 120; 

Santa Bruna, 121, 127-128; 

Santa Lucia, 167, 173; 

Santa Maria, 15^154, 157; 

Seiatdiglia. 117, 120, 125, 125. 170; 

Seneveae, 77; 

den* Umyti. 80, 86, 90; 

Valle d'Oro, 78, 75- 


Garbognano, 85, 158, 16Q, 182. 

‘11 Gajtellacoo', m^tev^ Ibrtification, bv Rio 
Grud, 108, 110; ruined castle near Corchiaco, 
113, 118- 

Castel Patemo, 138, 

Gascel Sant* £Iia, 68, 90-91, 136. 128-140. 

castles, st« medieval castles. 

Cava: della Visna Rosa, 151; del Lupo (Cava 
FuiianaJ, 145-146. 

cemeteries, tombs: ancient, 35*89, 91, 9$, 102, 
104-106, 108, HI, US, 115, 117, 123, 125, 130, 

152, 139, I4I-I4S, 145, 147, 150, 153, 157-162, 
167-169, 172, 176, 179, 181, 188; 

Falbcas, 85-87, 96. 115, 117, iSl. 136, 129-140, 
151, 153, 158, 168, 173, 176, 178-179, 180- 
181. 188, 198, 201; 
painted plaster in, 87, 96, 104, 106; 
inhumaliOGS beieadt tiles, 79; 
set als9 mausolea. 

chapels, wayside. 80. 91, 111, U5, 118, 166-169, 
174, 181,200, 202. 

Gimbian Forest: 69, 179, 189; b middle siges, 
194; tovms in former area of, 182. 
cfaiem, 78, 80, 95. 151, 152, 166. 

Civiia Castellana, w Feltrii Vettm: watervsuppiy 
of, 197; and PaW State, 195. 

Colie Vitale, 131, ISS. 
nlsinsr, 89 , 131. 

Conrrado Aliano: 121. Sante Grotte (cemeleryl, 
iSMOh GUasiro (cemetery), 18(^181; Sassact, 

153. 

Corthiano (Santa Maria del Soccorao): 91, 95. 
I OB, 110-118, 120. 123, 125, 146-149, 154, 168; 
road>system of^ 163, 177—179. 
cuitivaiinn, traces of ancient, 76, 68, 89, 102, 139- 
emievii and drainaffe*cbaanels; 76, 7B, 85, 67-^, 
90, 106, lOA, 1I6-U7. 150-151, 166, I73-I74, 
178, 181*182, 203; medieval. 10$. 
etaaioTis vUndPt Cashat CUSat, 190, 192-193, 


D 

AKrSxeub, 80, 155. 


E 

Etruscan: roads and Via Amerj^ 188; sites In 
s.-w. Viterbese reoecupied In middle ages, 193. 


F 

Fabrica di Romay 110—III, 145.157, 159, 182, 
Falerii Nooi, Sania Maria di Filled: 70, 90, 97, 
102, 108, (10, 12 s, 132, 134, 143-146, 155-162, 
177, 182; creation and stanu of, 162. 
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F^Urii VeitTU {Civira CastellABft): 69, 70, 86, 89, 
102, 116, 128-155, 157, 159, 166, 172; Fftliscftn 
gate at. 134-136; Pom RomaoB at, 195-196; 
m Civira CajieUana. 

FiJiscan r fortified tiles and seulemenu. 65, 95, 
120, 182; U4 also Corchiaito, Faiem Veitrti, 
GaBeee, Ponte Nepcsino, Pome del Poote, Torre 
ddP bola; roads, general ducuspon of, 163-186. 
Fanese, Plv Luigi, Duke of Castro and Wepl, 
181-162, 

Ptsumauit, 69. 

Fidmaa. 130. 
nLusaoe. 139, 179. 

fiaAu uiifun, 162. 

Footana del Diavolo, 150. 

Foaao, or Rio. 

di AUaiw (Posao di Mocdone), 163, 165, 166; 

della Badesa, 159; 

della Caduta, 151, 155, ISS; 

GaJello, 99. 102, 104, 106, U1-142, 144, 182; 
Carraeeio, 121, 127; 
di CascelUccKs m Rio Grui; 
di Casiello, IS6-1S9, 180, 202, 203 {-• del 
Cerro); 

del Cappuccini, 135; 

Ccrreto, $1, 83; 

del Orro (di Fontana Cupola), 180, 203 f * dl 
Caatello); 

deQa Chiaxe Poniane, 108, 121, 127, 201; 
della Ciacemclla, 87-3$; 

Crui (di CaateJlacdo), 108, 147-146, 150-153, 
156, 156; 

Cupo, 166; 

Ferrierc, 111; 

Fiacda, III, 11$: 

Ptlerro, 130, 13^139, 142, 201-202; 

Foniiello, 91-92, 96; 

Fratta, 108, 110-111, 115-156, 120, 125, 154, 
167-168, 169-177: 
di Fuacignano, 173, 176; 
della Caeita, 121, 127; 
di Groifabelia, 178; 

deU’ Isola, 9(k92. 95, 97, 108, 140-141, 178; 
della Maggiorana, 76; 

XCaggiorc (trib. of Trcia at Civiia Caaiellana), 
90,102, 104,106, 190, 133-154, 156, 141-144, 
146. 149-150, 154, 159, 161, 178,201; 
Maggiorc di Kosilca, irlb. of Tiber), 163, 
165-156, 160; 

della Maaia (Chiuae Lunehe), 88; 

Miecino, 120. 166-170; 

deO* Olgiaia, 87; 

deiPaaaBovi, 77, 179; 

delle Puiioe, I15-U7, 120, 129, 170; 

del Pavooe. 7S; 

del Ponte, 139; 

del Purgaioiio. 102,130, 142-145,155, 157, 159, 
161, 178, 182, 187, 191; 
di Ronci, 77-78, 80; 
delle Rote, 148, 167-168 171, 173-174; 
di Ruatica, 155, 163. 165-166 (»P. Maggiore); 
Salerco, 153, !7l, 173-174; 
di San Benedetto, 180; 
di Santa Bruna (F. Maggiore), 127; 

San Famiano, 167; 

San SilvesiTo (deUa Chie»U], 153, 154, 171, 
173-174, 176, 203; 

Seceo, 178; 

Selva di Metso {adelle Sorcelle = di San 
Silratio), 152; 


delle Sorcelle, 110. 147. 150, 176; 

Stramuso, 76-77: 

della Teouta, 120, 123, 125, 170, 220; 
delU ToiTicella, 171; 
del Tre Camini, 142-144; 

Treia, ttrTreia, river; 
deiTrePomi,91, 97, 99, 104, 106, 141; 
Vicano,dO. 91, 140, 178-180. 
frescoes, Chrisrian; 133; In chapel of Caaale 
Pasielli, 161. 

Fundvs Terraw, 143. 

C 

Gallcse, 70, 116, il8, 123, 149, 152, 155, 163-169, 
173. 

gateway, Falion, at FaUrU Vsittu, 134. 

Gough, M. R.: PeaU Xtpttine, 81-87, La Tmt 
daU' Isola (Ccstrvm Insidu), 92 -^ 6 . 

Giotea Pnrcioaa, Faliacan alie and roads, 95, 152, 
154, 166, 168, 171-176. 

Grotte Naas, 163, 

I 

inscriptions: 

Eirusean and Faliscaa, 117-118, 125, 141-142, 
145, 158; 

Faliscan road-makcit* sgna, 142; 

Roman, 104, 106. 141, 143. 160-161, 196 
(on lead pipe), 151; 

Faliscan, on liJea from tombs, 171, 173, 176; 
16th century, 181, 196-197; 

17th century. 169, 196; 

18th century, 197. 

M 

hfacchia di Borghctio (La Chiesola), 174, 176. 
Madonna delle Graaie, 17ih century church, 16^ 
170. 

Madonna del Ripo&o, church, 167, 
marble: architectural, 75, 78. 80, 87, 106-106, 
147, 154, 159, 161, 165, 181; portrait-head, 
and other sculpture, 75, 132, 161, 165. 

Maury, Jeait-Si^mn, Cardinal, Bishop of Monte- 
hascone, 161. 

mausoleum, Roman, 73, 80, 88, 97, 102, 106, 103, 
142, 144, 147, 153, 159, 161, 166, 174, 202; 
Torre dl GroUa Pordosa, 172. 

Maaaano. 76-77. 139, 179. 
mills and mllbtones, 91, 116, 160-162, 166, 168, 
179. 

Montarano, biU, 149-152, 201. 

Moniercsi, 67, 80, 83. 85. 

Morlupo, 69. 

mineral springs, 81, 85, 86. 

Monte; Gimino, 67, 69. Ill, 123, 143, 165, 130 

I MS Ciminiai) Forest); 

Impiccato, 73, 75; 

Lomhrico, 155; 
della Macina, 173-179; 
delle Monaclir, 159; 

Rocca Romana, 67; 

Sabatini, 67, 69, 128, 179; 

Soracie, 67,69, 128, 131; 

Terminillo, 67; 

Terao, 78. 

medievd antiquities; 

caatlea. towers and fortified sites, 83, 94, 108, 110, 
138,151, 153-154, 160, 170-I71, 176; 
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medieval andquiUea (emid.) 
cbtpcU and churcho, 91,118, 13d—140, 166; 
de»^ed village*. 85, 127^128, 160, 171; 
medieval and road ^lema, general db* 

cuMion, 19S>'195; revemoQ co pre-Roman 
condilions, 183. 

N 

Nepi (f/€piU), 70, 77-78, 83, 86-01, 110, 131, 136, 
J89, 141, 177, 180^187. 

NormauB, sack fislcii yooi, 132. 


local rouletied ware. 72, 75-76, 78; 
medieval, 138, 140; 
red-figuie vaaea, 140; 

red polnhed ware, 72, 75, 78, 80. 89, 01, 106, 
in, 166, 172, 179; 

(ml sigillM. 75-76. 79, 80. 69, 91,106, 110-111, 
132, 140, 148, 154, 166, 172, 180. 


ft 


querns, 75, 91. 


optu.’ inurtstmy 80,108. 

tmdraitp’t {aquared tufa masonry), 87-65, 95, 
97-102. 104, no, 125, 127, 191, 194-136, 142, 
145, 153, 166. 169, 174. 
nUcuiatum, 76, 89, 152-153, 181. 198. 

AfWUM. 140, 151, 179, 181. 
f&ieaivu, 75. 76. 80, 87, 91, 161, 179. 

Orte (Ker(s), 123. 


Papal: bridges, m Ponte Clcmentino, Falice, 
Minehione, Nepesine; Covemmeni and Civiia 
Castellana, 194-196, and Nepi, 88; roads, 83, 
86, 90. 178, 180, 195. 

Passo del Rosario, 151. 

oavins: cement inlaid wiib black lesaerae, 51, 165, 
181: mosaic (tesserae), 80, 148, 153, lOS'dO, 
181; of Vis AmmJta, date of, 186-189; stt sin 
epuj. 

Pian, Pianj. Piano: 

di Gastello (Caatel S. Ella) 136, 138. 140; 

del Cedo, 75; 

delle Colonnette, 111; 

di Luca, 150; 

di Lucciaoo, 171; 

del Pavooe, 76; 

delle Rose. 76; 

di San Silvestro, 154. 

Poggio dei Gappuccini, 146, 149-150. 

Ponte : Clemencino, Civita GastelJani. ISO, 133; 
Pelice, over'Hber, 165, HU 183; 

Minchione, 176; 

PrcBo, 88; 

Sasiaci, 152; 

Terrano, modem bridge, with ancient remains, 
142-143; 

di Valle Romaao, 76. 

Ponte Nepesino, town and bridge, 71,81-87, 95-^6- 
PoQte del Ponte : 67, 117-110, 170; 
aqueduct and setdement, 123-127- 

^^A^xander VI, 129, 195; Camxnis TH, 195; 
dement VIII, )65; Clement IX, 195; 
dement Xt, 130, 133; Marinus. 163; Paul V, 
195; Romanos, 169; Sixtus V, 1,165, 
population, ahifu of, 116, 127, 189, 

Rtma di Giove, Fsimt /fsw 144, 155,157. 
pottery: classification used, 72; ^ 

kiln at Faltrxi VtUres. 132; brick-kilns, 159-160; 
«pW, 75-76, 76. 80, 89, 91, 106, 
ffik-fllaacd, 72, 78, 89, 91, 106. HI. 125, 140, 
154, 160-161, 179, 161; 
dolisy 75, 78, 179; 

Early Iron Agi, at Torre dell' Isola, 95; 
lamp, late Roman, 166. 


ridgeways: 88, 120-121, 123, 125, 127, 141, 144. 
148, 150, 152, 154. 159, 165, 177, 180, 184; 
north of ibe Rio Fratta, 169-171, south of the 
RioFratia, 171-176. 

Rlgnano, 131. 

Rio, m roso. 

rock-cut: reads and tracks, 09-91, 106, 113, 116, 
123, 141, 145, 146, 169; underground passage, 
III: road-tunnel, 186. 

Roman roads, general discussion of, 187-191. 
Ronciglione, 85, 180,182. 


Sangallo, Antonio da, 129- 

Santa f^icusima, 'catacomb of, 162. 

Santa Marla della CaritA, 138. 

Santa Maria di FAUeri, abbey of. 158. 162. 

Santa Maria del Soccono, church of. Ul. 116-118. 
La Sassara, 77. 

Setcevene, 70, 76, 86, 179, 180. 
ebrines, rustic, 123, 169. 

Soriano, 118, 165. 
stucco. 80, 133. 

Sutrl, 67, 70, 131,142,144, 157, 159,179,180, 102. 


lensple: pre'Roman, 131-133; 

Roman, 76, 80, 87; 

Tuno Curiiis at FaUrU VeUw. 130, 133, 136, 
145-146, 194-151, 155, 190; 
of Ceres at Falftii Non, 191; 
of Mercury at FsietU Veum, 132-134. 
m also slirinr.*. 

Tenuta di Casale, tn Casale PasicTli. 

Tiber, and Tiber vall^, 67, 69, 70, 120, 125, 120, 
147, 149. 150, 154, f56, 163, 169, l7Ckl72, 177; 
bridge over Tiber, 165, 189. 

Tomba. 

Terre di Gtotta Porcioaa, estate, 172, 174- 

Torre dell' Isola Jnstdae), 71, 92-96. 

Torre Stroppa, 106. 

La Torricella, 170. 

towers, f« medieval castles. 

travertine fragments, ut rums, 153, 154, Ibb, i/4. 

Treia, river, l7, 09-71. 120-130, 133, 147, 154- 
156, 163, 203. 

Trump, D. R., note on Early Iren Age potiefj)>Jnm 
Terrs dell' Is^s, 9 ^^. 

tunnels on Etruscan roads, 186. 


Valle Coaxo (Govara). 77. 
Valle Large. 77. 
Vallerano, 182. 
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Veil: 67, B9. 12S, ISO, 179; rotd to Nepi?, 188. 
7 m; Anennsy 7K128, pauwi, 196, 139, I4I, 144, 
)$&, 162, 165. 176, 177; roads lo ihe W. 
179-182. 187-191; viaible, 76, 90; 

first paving of, 78. 

Avaa, 190^191, 193; 

Appia. 189; 

Aigruta, at PaUm 190-191. 

'4tilA Caw*’, at Cmki^ns, 116,177. 

CwiM, 67, 79, 75-78, 80, 86, 69, 179-180, 188; 
OfsvtM, 160; 


Plem^, 69, 139, 141, 147, 149, 151, 154, 162- 
163, 171, 187, 199; changes in early modern 
times 194; 

HotA Ttdieov, 193; 

Sacra, at Poimi, 145-146, l90j 
‘SAeioUiiiP. 87; 

FfienMPx:, 188. 

Vlgaanello, 117, 120, 182. 

viHa, Roman (various large country establlahmaits), 
75, 78, 148, 150-152, 154, 166, 166, 172, l?6, 


II. INDEX OF AUTHORS, DOCUMENTS AND INSCRIPTIONS 


Id this indot are mcndoned only such reference 
as arc the subject of original or imponant eomcnent. 

APPIAN 

Jhti. 43-44 . 162 

ae 

6993 . 141,142 

8401-8410 . 171 

8598-8599 . 173 

CIL 

XJ, 13083 . 190 

3097 . 19$ 

3100.146 

3125.146 

5126.190 

3161.HW42 

3196-3197 . 191 

3214.89 

USER COlOff/ARUM, LACHMANN 
p. 217. 217, 5.89,131 


LIVY 

«, 9,4.89 

6.21.4 89 

5.26.5 131 

26.16, 7-10.162 

OVID 

Aswes, lii, 19, 1-5; 11-12; 24 .146 
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